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Preface and Acknowledgments 


From the moment I began studying the Middle East in the early 2000s, I saw 
many issues that overlapped with Russia. Later, in the summer of 2008, I spent 
three months in Syria as a graduate student studying Arabic; Syria, like no other 
country I had visited, felt Soviet to me, and I had experienced the Soviet Union 
firsthand as a child. You could feel the fear permeating the air in Syria when you 
walked down the street, while pictures of Bashar al-Assad looked down at the 
people; you could see the stagnation, dysfunction, corruption, and the growing 
dissatisfaction, especially among the youth. Syrians often expressed respect 
towards the Soviet Union if I mentioned that I was born in Russia; unsurprisigly, 
they did not do the same about the United States, at least not in public, when 
they learned I was American. Several years later, when protests broke out in Syria 
in March 2011, I could not say I was entirely surprised. 

When I began writing about Russias Middle East policy, it was an under- 
studied topic. Since the fall of the Soviet Union, Russia's relationship with Europe 
(both Eastern and Western) has received primary attention; few focused in detail 
on Russia’s relationship with the East. Putin’s intervention in Syria took many by 
surprise and highlighted this gap. Increasingly, scholars and analysts are devoting 
their attention to it. I hope this book contributes to a better understanding not 
only of the intervention and Russia’s overall Middle East policy, but also what it 
means more broadly about Russia, its relationship with the West, as well as with 
itself. As more information comes to light about the Syrian intervention in the 
coming the years, I hope research and discussion of Russia in the Middle East 
will conintue to improve. 

I am especially grateful to professor Mark N. Katz, who has followed the 
Kremlin’s Middle East policy for decades, and whose knowledge and experience, 
as well as his reading of earlier draft chapters has been invaluable in helping me 
write this book. I am also especially grateful to the Washington Institute for Near 
East Policy, which has provided me with the opportunity to research and write 
on Russia in the Middle East at a time when few were paying attention to this 
topic, and for continued support of my work. Parts of this book are drawn from 
my earlier analysis, and to that end I am grateful to the Institute’s Executive 
Director, Rob Satloff, and Research Director, Patrick Clawson. 
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I am also grateful to my colleagues, including Andrew Tabler, whom I first 
met when I travelled to Syria, for his knowledge of the country, and for reviewing 
several draft chapters; to Bilal Wahab, Hanin Ghaddar, and Philip Smyth for 
conversations about the region and US policy as they pertained to this book. 

I also would like to thank an anonymous US military source for reviewing 
another chapter, as well as Miriam Lanskoy and Stephen Blank for conversations 
about Russia and support of this project. I am also thankful to my publisher and 
editor, Tomasz Hoskins, for his insightful edits; Andrew Devine, whose copy 
edits further improved the manuscript, to project manager Merv Honeywood 
for his patience and flexibility during the production process, and to John 
Silvester for indexing the book. 

I would also like to thank Professor Michael Mandelbaum and Anne 
Mandlebuam for years of mentorship and friendship, and my family for their 
support. Of course any mistakes are my own. 


Introduction 


The Assad family ruled Syria for decades in one of the world’s most repressive 
dictatorships. Then the so-called “Arab spring” protest spread throughout the 
Arab world starting in early 2010. In Syria these initially peaceful protests broke 
out throughout the country in March 2011 demanding government reform. 
Bashar al-Assad responded with violence and repression. As events unfolded 
over the coming years, many have described it as Syria's civil war. But that 
description obfuscates an incredibly complex reality. The sheer multitude of 
actors that have become involved in Syria makes it impossible to find an analogue 
in the recent history of conflicts. Even the 1992-5 Bosnian war with its ethnic 
cleansing had fewer actors involved. On top of the backdrop of civil war, the 
Assad regime unleashed ethnic cleansing against his own Sunni population. 
Syria became a haven for terrorists and a source of massive refugee flows into 
Europe—a bleeding wound that Western officials could ill afford to ignore. But 
counter-intuitively, this situation increased hesitation about any major military 
involvement. Syria also turned into a cynical great-power playground—it has 
emerged as the great example of Iranian determination to dominate the region, 
a litmus test for Turkey’s shifting priorities, and perhaps the most important 
space in which Russia's great-power ambitions compete with the West. 

The focus of this book is the latter, on Russia's role in Syria, and how the 
Middle East fits into broader Russian foreign policy. It is about how the Russian 
intervention in Syria changed the tide of the war in the context of Western 
ambivalence, and the tragedy that American absence brought about. It is also 
about how Putin’s Russia constructed its relationships in the Middle East and 
leveraged them to support its Syria intervention. Putin has learned certain key 
lessons from the recent past—including from the Soviet experience in Afghanistan 
to conduct a very different and much more successful campaign in Syria—a 
campaign which, from a military perspective, will likely serve as a guide for future 
Russian operations. This book is, thus, also about the Kremlin’s lessons learned 
from Syria. Lastly, it is about how the West sees Russia, and what it gets wrong. 


2 Putin's War in Syria 
Another Afghanistan? 


On September 30, 2015 the Russian military intervened in Syria to prop up 
Assad. Moscow had been supporting Assad in previous years in multiple ways, 
but Vladimir Putin raised the stakes to the next level by bringing in the military, 
a move that took the West by surprise. Why would Putin do this? After all, the 
Russian economy had been in a downward spiral for years. Moscow was already 
involved in a conflict of its own making in Ukraine after Putin illegally annexed 
Crimea. Moreover, Syria does not border Russia. Unlike Ukraine, Syria lies 
outside the former Soviet Union, that is, outside what Moscow still considers its 
“privileged sphere of influence.” Why does Syria matter to the Kremlin so much 
that it risks fighting a two-front war it seems unable to sustain? Indeed, the last 
time Moscow undertook an explicit military intervention outside the (now 
former) Soviet Union was in Afghanistan in 1979, a costly intervention that, 
according to conventional wisdom, contributed to the Soviet Union's eventual 
unraveling. 

And indeed the ghosts of Afghanistan appeared as soon as Putin's Syria 
intervention began, both in Russia and in the West. Many misjudged Russia's 
intervention. A number of Russian and Western analysts predicted that Russia’s 
entry into the Syrian crisis would cause Russia to overreach, put the state into a 
situation of a quagmire, similar to the Soviet experience in Afghanistan. Three 
days after Moscow’s 2015 Syria intervention, then-US president Barak Obama 
said, “An attempt by Russia and Iran to prop up Assad and try to pacify the 
population is just going to get them stuck in a quagmire and it won't work”! As 
the Russian military campaign began, the Pentagon claimed that the Russian 
strategy was “doomed to failure”? In March 2016, six months after the 
intervention, when Putin announced his first faux “withdrawal” from Syria, The 
New York Times reported that according to US officials Putin “had reached a 
turning point in his campaign, where the costs, domestically and internationally, 
of staying engaged outweighed the advantages.”*? Approximately two years later, 
President Trump's former national security advisor John Bolton also said that 
Russia was “stuck” in Syria. 

Yet at the time of writing, more than five long years after the intervention, 
Putin has been able to achieve many of his key objectives in Syria without 
incurring crippling costs—in what turned into the longest overt Russian military 
engagement abroad since the Afghan war. As far as Putin is concerned, an erosion 
of a US-led global order is a step closer with Assad’s victory in Syria. Assad, who 
unleashed one of the worst humanitarian tragedies since World War II, remains 
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in power, while what is left of the opposition is weak and demoralized. Assad 
faces many problems of his own but is increasingly looking at acceptance from 
Middle East leaders, while Western leaders are largely absent from the ongoing 
Syria tragedy. As a matter of perception, Putin officially returned Russia to the 
Middle East as a great power and as a mediator that can talk to all sides. When 
he brought the Russian military into the Syrian theater, he forced the West into 
dialogue on his terms. Syria now is the one arena where the West has to talk to 
Russia. In Russia itself, while Syria gave Putin a brief domestic popularity boost, 
the Russian public appears more focused on a myriad of pressing concerns 
closer to home, even as a slim majority, according to polls, would like to see 
Russia end its involvement in Syria. To be sure, Moscow also faces serious 
obstacles in Syria. But domestically, the costs have not yet outweighed the 
benefits. 


A Failure of Imagination 


The famous 9/11 Commission report, tasked with creating a “complete account 
of the circumstances surrounding the September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks” on 
the United States, had concluded that US officials misunderstood the true threat 
of al-Qaeda due to a “failure of imagination.’ Over a decade after the report’s 
release, that same failure of imagination continues to plague Western 
policymakers who could neither anticipate the Russian intervention in Syria, nor 
accurately assess its true significance. Statecraft and military affairs are an art, 
not a science, and quantitative data such as the state of a country’s economy 
cannot always account for deeper motivation of human behavior. Far from 
severely crippling the country, Russia's Syria intervention put on full display, for 
all to see, that it had developed the confidence and ability to push back against 
the West and its way of war, while the West remained oblivious to this reality, 
consumed with other priorities. 

How has Putin, to date, avoided a situation where the costs of being in Syria 
outweigh the benefits the Kremlin derives from it? To answer this question, this 
book reviews Putin’s apparent determination to avoid another Afghanistan in 
Syria. More than anything, Russians themselves (whether pro- or anti-Putin) 
talked about Afghanistan in the context of the Syria intervention—either a 
fear of getting sucked into a quagmire, or of the need to avoid it. The book 
describes and assesses Putin’s Syria campaign from political/diplomatic, military, 
economic, and domestic political angles. It traces what steps the Russian 
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government took in Syria from each of these angles, what costs and benefits the 
Kremlin reaped, to the extent that it is possible to calculate these costs, and 
reviews Moscow’s relationship with Iran. It also discusses the role of the West 
and other actors in Syria in terms of how it relates to how Putin’s intervention 
fared. But first, the book places Syria into the broader context of Russian foreign 
policy, and Middle East policy in particular. 

Western studies of Russia have been traditionally skewed towards its interests 
in Europe, but the Russian state historically worried to the same degree, if not 
more, about its southern frontiers—Central Asia, the Caucasus, and the Middle 
East. The new Biden administration appears set to continue on the path of its 
two predecessors—pivoting away from the Middle East. This approach is guided 
by the belief that great-power competition is first and foremost with China, so 
the Middle East is a distraction and a drain on resources. Such a belief is 
misguided. It is wrong to dismiss Russia as a mere declining power that cannot 
thwart Western interests. Competition with China, for its part, need not be at the 
expense of ignoring other key strategic challenges. As for the Middle East, it is, 
and always has been, a central arena for any great-power competition. Thus the 
West cannot truly compete with Russia (and China) if it ignores the Middle East. 

Certain aspects of Putin’s approach to Syria and the Middle East are 
transactional, tactical, and unique to his reign, but others have enduring, historic 
resonance to Russian policymakers. These aspects are connected with perceptions 
of geostrategic threats and vulnerabilities and Russia’s place in the world, as well 
as deeper unresolved identity issues. They began centuries before Putin, and will 
continue after Putin is gone—in the Middle East and beyond. 


Part One 


Russia and the Middle East 


Tsarist Russias History in the Middle East 
and North Africa 


Far from an arbitrary whim of the latest Russian authoritarian, Putin’s Syria 
intervention highlighted longstanding Russian interests, fears, and ambitions. 
Thus, a brief discussion of Russian history insofar as it relates to the Middle East 
and the Muslim world is crucial to understanding Putin’s Russia and its 


intervention in Syria. 


Russia's Identity, Fears, and Early Links to the Middle East 


Internal debate over centuries about where Russia belongs—in the East or the 
West—has shaped, and continues to shape, Russias foreign policy. Nikolai 
Berdyaev famously wrote that within “the Russian soul,’ East and West are in a 
continuous state of conflict.' This unresolved identity crisis has been a constant 
theme throughout Russia's history. Russia's early development resembled the 
Ottoman Empire, a growing nation that absorbed lands on its periphery. By 
contrast, Western European empires such as the British Empire conquered and 
held colonies separated geographically from the countries themselves. Thus, at 
least partly due to geographical separation, these countries developed their own 
identities, separate from their colonies. Russia did not. As prominent Russia 
historian Geoffrey Hosking argued, in Russia imperialism dominated the idea of 
nationhood.’ Harvard historian Serghii Plokhy argued in the same vein, “Russia 
today has enormous difficulty in reconciling the mental maps of Russian 
ethnicity, culture, and identity with the political map of the Russian Federation. 
In other words, it has a major problem in responding to the key demand of 
modern nationalism[.]”* 

Westerners tend to associate expansion with wealth and power, but in Russia 
expansion had been associated with poverty and insecurity. Indeed, Russia's 
constant militarization and expansion created a debate that continues to this day 
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about whether it is offensive or defensive, though from the Russian perspective 
there is simply less separation between two than in the West. In this vein, 
historically, Russian rulers were convinced that Russia’s more immediate threats 
came from the West and the South, including the so-called “soft underbelly” that 
encompasses modern-day Caucasus and the Middle East. 

Russia's links with the region we call today the Middle East and North Africa 
originated prior to the genesis of the Russian state. Geostrategic, economic, 
cultural, and religious considerations have driven Russian rulers to compete for 
domination there for centuries. Pursuit of great-power status, recognition as an 
equal by the West and access to crucial waterways—that is to say commercial as 
well as cultural and religious interests—have guided Russia in all its iterations, 
and continue to guide Putin's Russia to this day. 

It is important to remember that an independent Russian state emerged only 
in the 1470s. This process took centuries, and the Middle East and Islam played 
an important role. In the late 900s, Constantinople’s Orthodox Christian church 
began a major mission to Kyivan Rus, the first Eastern Slavic state established by 
the Rurik dynasty. The Grand Prince of Kyiv, Volodymizr, received his baptism in 
988 in Chersonesos, the ancient Greek colonial city off the coast of Crimea— 
itself an important, complex, and multifaceted place that straddled Christianity 
and Islam. Upon his baptism, Volodymir married Byzantine imperial princess 
Anna, the sister of Byzantine emperor Basil II—a feat that many had previously 
considered impossible for a pagan “barbarian.” From the moment of Volodymir’s 
baptism, the religious connection with Constantinople became critical to the 
Rus people as Eastern Orthodox Christianity began to spread over the coming 
decades, while trade with the Middle East emerged as one of Volodymir’s main 
achievements.* 

Repeated Mongol invasions eventually weakened Kyivan Rus, and it broke 
into several principalities. By the early 1200s, the Golden Horde forced these 
lands to submit to its rule, held “under the Tatar yoke,” described thus because 
the Mongols attacked together with steppe tribes called the Tatars. Among the 
Horde’s key allies and trading partners was Mamluk-ruled Egypt on the 
Mediterranean—another important early Russian connection to the Middle 
East. The Mongols ultimately could not hold all their lands, but for an extended 
period of time subjugated the earth from which the Russian state would later 
emerge, the eastern Rus lands. 

In 1261, Prince Daniel, a junior Rurik prince of the Great Vladimir-Suzdal 
principality (Suzdalskoye Knyazhestvo), or the Grand Duchy of Vladimir, 
inherited the land of Muskovy (now Moscow) upon the death of his father, Great 
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Prince Alexander Nevsky. Under Prince Daniel it absorbed Vladimir-Suzdal and 
eventually emerged as the Grand Duchy of Muscovy, Velikoye Knyazhestvo 
Moskovskoye—the most powerful house in northeastern Rus, which continued 
to rise steadily in the coming decades and centuries, in large part due to Muskovy 
princes’ alliances with the Mongol khans.° 

By 1453 Constantinople had fallen to the Ottoman Empire, but the Orthodox 
Church leadership remained. In 1472 Muscovy ruler Grand Prince Ivan III 
married Princess Sophia, niece of the last Byzantine emperor, Thomas Palaelogus. 
Symbolically, the marriage signaled that Byzantium would continue. Historians 
note Ivan functioned as both a khan and a basileus (Byzantine emperor). His 
claim to power was dual—both religious and secular. Furthermore, the title of 
Grand Prince also created an association with Kyivan Rus.® In 1521, The Grand 
Duchy of Muscovy began official relations with Persia (as Iran was called until 
1935). 

Muscovy princes dreamt of overthrowing the “Tatar yoke,’ but also of 
subduing other Rus lands, most notably Novgorod, a rival allied with the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania. Unlike Muscovy, the Novgorod principality was a republic, 
ruled by an elected assembly. For Muscovy’s rulers, power and economic drivers 
centered on land. Novgorod chose instead to focus on trade as its vehicle for 
growth and development. Perhaps for this reason Novgorod enjoyed a relatively 
high degree of individual freedom for its day, while Muscovy became set on an 
authoritarian path. 

By the 1470s, the Mongol Khanate, now called the Great Horde, ruled by 
Khan Ahmed, was weakened by persistent internal divisions. Ivan III of Muscovy 
saw an opportunity to challenge their rule, but first he attacked Novgorod in an 
alliance with the Tatars, whose support played an important role in a decisive 
battle that brutally crushed Novgorod in 1471. Ivan was now strong enough to 
assert full independence. He refused to continue paying tribute to the Horde and 
stove off the invasion Ahmed launched in response to the refusal. In 1478 
Novgorod and the Horde each challenged Ivan III separately and for different 
reasons, but he crushed Novgorod’s resistance. Khan Ahmed for his part 
ultimately could not muster enough military power to fight Ivan and, in the fall 
of 1480, withdrew his military which he had originally intended to use to attack 
Muscovy. According to historians, the retreat marked the first clear assertion of 
Muscovite sovereignty. As Plokhy writes, “Muscovy, which got to keep Novgorod, 
began its history as a fully independent state by crushing a democratic rival?’ 

Vasili III succeeded Ivan III and continued Moscow’s expansion by military 
force. His son, Ivan I[V—Ivan the Terrible—was crowned in 1547. He proclaimed 
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Russia a Tsardom (Tsarstvo Russkoye) and took on the title tsar, derived from the 
word Caesar—a result of Moscow’s vision at the time of Russia as the “Third 
Rome,’ the last and final heir to Constantinople with a messianic mission to 
protect and spread the Orthodox faith. Indeed, nearly thirty years prior to Ivan 
the Terrible’ s coronation, the monk Filofey allegedly wrote him a famous letter, 
“[T]ake care and take heed, pious tsar; all the empires of Christendom are united 
in thine, the two Romes have fallen and the third exists and there will not be a 
fourth”* Thus Muskovy simultaneously claimed several sources of legitimacy: 
the Golden Horde, Christian Byzantium, and Kyivan Rus.’ Muskovy also acutely 
cared about its international prestige, “as a latecomer to the international scene.”"” 
Demand for Western recognition as an equal emerged at the very birth of the 
Russian state. That demand is still at the heart of how Russia sees itself. Meanwhile, 
the religious pillar of the Russian identity, its powerful Orthodox church, also 
continuously played out in Russia's relations with the Muslim world and the 
Middle East. Historian Orlando Figes asserts, “Russia’s imperial identity was 
practically defined by the conflict between Christian settlers and [Muslim] Tatar 
nomads on the Eurasian steppe.”"’ Whether or not one agrees with that, certainly 
it is difficult to deny that the church historically played a crucial role in the 
Russian consciousness, national identity, statecraft, and warfare, and continues 
to play this role in Putin’s Russia. 

Driven by insecurity about its borders and desire for status, the new Russian 
state pursued relentless expansion south, east, and west, “at an average rate of 50 
square miles per day for hundreds of years, eventually covering one-sixth of the 
earth’s landmass.””” In the West it is common to discuss Russia in terms of only 
the East-West dynamic, but this perception is inaccurately skewed towards 
Europe. Over the coming centuries, the Russian state defined its chief threats as 
vacillating between both the South and the West—a constant dichotomy that 
remains in place to this day. 


Tsarist Russia, Muslims, and the Middle East 


The new Russian state soon clashed with the Ottoman Empire and went to war 
in 1568, in what became the first of over a dozen major and minor wars between 
the Ottomans and the Russians, including World War I. Russia remained a 
tsardom until 1721 when Peter the Great proclaimed Russia an empire, and 
chose the term “emperor” over “tsar,” in practice, Russians used both terms 


interchangeably. 
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Imperial Russia pushed east into Siberia and west to the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth. Peter the Great famously “opened the window” into Europe for 
Russia—a policy of Westernization illustrative of both Russia's internal identity 
disagreements and geopolitical aspirations, underpinned by an understanding 
that Russia lagged behind the West technologically and needed to catch up. 
When Peter toured Europe, he focused on its superior technology, more so than 
on the “culture and refinements” of European life,'* and in this context, he laid 
the foundation for Russia's entry into Europe as a great power. 

At the start of Peter’s reign, Russia had no access to the sea, or any navy to 
speak of. Sea access, including access to the strategically vital Mediterranean, 
along with construction of a large Russian navy, became a chief priority of his 
foreign policy ultimately aimed at recognition as a great power. To gain this 
recognition, Peter and subsequent Russian rulers believed it was necessary to 
demonstrate command of the high seas. Peter studied shipbuilding extensively, 
and with great passion, from the Dutch and the British, including working as a 
ships carpenter." He also founded the famous Russian Navy School. The 
Mediterranean offered opportunities to compete with European great powers, 
establish control and gain access to strategic commercial routes. Russia is a 
historic land power, and the Mediterranean ironically offers advantages to a such 
power because, to gain influence in the surrounding region, it is enough to 
control the coast. The coast matters the most strategically, and a country with 
limited means, such as Russia, can meaningfully compete for these specific 
nodes, rather than for the vast entirety of the region. Thus, it is difficult to 
overstate the longstanding historic importance of the high seas overall, and the 
Mediterranean in particular to the Russian state. Indeed, the search for warm 
water ports has emerged as a crucial constant in Russian foreign policy. 

In the coming decades Moscow pushed south and southeast, into what are 
now Central Asia and the Caucasus. Russian rulers who followed Peter the Great, 
but perhaps especially Catherine the Great, believed that for Russia to be a great 
power that competed with European powers, it had to push south and develop a 
naval presence on the Black Sea that would then gain it entry into the 
Mediterranean. The push southwards again highlighted the perception of threat 
coming from the South and the Ottoman Empire. Catherine the Great in 
particular stressed this threat. Meanwhile, with its expansion into Central Asia 
and the Caucasus, Russia’ interests clashed with Persias. In 1796, Catherine the 
Great sent troops into the Iranian North Caucasus, and arguably only her death 
that year prevented a Russian invasion of Iran. Soon afterwards Iran became part 


of the Great Game as an area of competition between Moscow and Great 
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Britain—the greatest geopolitical competition of the nineteenth century—and a 
perception emerged in Russia that the West, and Great Britain in particular, was 
always out to weaken the country. 

The Kremlin looked to the Middle East with an eye towards securing naval 
access in the Black Sea and in the Mediterranean to develop Russia's trade and 
make Russia a great power, but also to obtain buffer zones. Catherine the Great 
famously said, “I have no better way to defend my borders than to extend them,’ 
a phrase that perhaps most succinctly shows the connection between offensive 
and defensive action in official Russian thinking. Great-power aspirations that 
included a search for sea access, and insecurity have been constant primary 
drivers of Russian interests. Religious interests have been another. According to 
Figes, Catherine the Great wanted to see the Russian Empire “as a Black Sea 
power linked through trade and religion to the Orthodox world of the eastern 
Mediterranean, including Jerusalem” To that end, religious issues of appeal to 
Christian communities also continued to matter, especially under Catherine the 
Great. According to Figes, she “even dreamed of re-creating the Byzantine 
Empire where the Ottoman Empire stood.” 

Moscow’s 2015 Syria intervention seemed unprecedented to many, but it was 
Catherine the Great who first brought Russia into the Levant, during a war with 
the Ottoman Empire in 1768-74. During the war, in July 1770s, the Russian fleet, 
though inexperienced and in poor condition, defeated the Turkish navy on the 
Mediterranean, off the island of Chios—the Ottoman navy turned out to be in 
even worse shape than Russia’s. Russian forces then proceeded to capture and 
briefly occupied what is now Beirut, at the time a fortress on the coast of Ottoman 
Syria, during two separate Russian Mediterranean fleet expeditions—the first in 
June 1772 and then again from late 1773 to early 1774. This episode underscored 
Russia's deeper interests in the Levant, and shows us that even today Russia's 
identity is more nuanced than to be focused solely on the Western threat. 

Russia’s main goal at the time was to assist Egyptian Arab despot Ali Bey 
al-Kabir (originally born in Abkhazia to a Georgian priest), who rebelled against 
the Ottoman Empire.'® As Paul du Quenoy wrote, the occupation was not a 
fleeting moment but “complemented a well-documented Russian desire to play 
an expanded role in the Levant; and establish “forward positions on the 


Mediterranean.”’” Russian occupiers created the first modern maps and other 


detailed notes on the region that for du Quenoy “suggested a desire to return.”"* 
Moreover, he observes that the way Russian officials behaved during the 
occupation bore a striking similarity to the already-established Russian practice 


of engaging and controlling the peoples of the steppe on Russia’s southern 
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periphery. This practice, described in detail by Michael Khodorkovsky, included 
establishing Russia's superior status through an alliance agreement, one that 
incorporates an explicit recognition of Russian greatness, and paying tribute to 
the Russian state.!? Russia's brief occupation of Beirut went largely forgotten, but 
this episode shows how the Russian state viewed this region as an extension of 
its push south, and Russian behavior in this episode foreshadowed the Russian 
Empire's future engagement with the Middle East and North Africa. 

Russia won this eighteenth-century war and the two sides signed the Treaty 
of Kuchuk Kainardja. The sultan ceded territory on the Black Sea to Russia and 
renounced overlordship of the important Crimean Khanate. But in addition, 
St Petersburg (Russia’s then capital) claimed the treaty gave it the right to 
represent Orthodox Christians in the Ottoman Empire, though in reality the 
language was “ambiguous and distorted by translations.’” The treaty also served 
to “broaden Russia's commercial and diplomatic positions on the Mediterranean” 
through freedom of navigation, trade, consulates, and the freedom to intervene 
on behalf of pilgrims.*! This was an important and often missed consequence of 
the war, and represented a loss for the Ottoman Empire. At the war’s end, the so- 
called “Eastern question” (political and territorial issues surrounding the 
disintegration of the Ottoman Empire) that stood at the heart of the upcoming 
Crimean War had already surfaced. Over the coming years and centuries, 
Russian overtures to later Egyptian rulers continued. 

Less than a decade later, in 1783, Russia annexed the Crimean Khanate. Soon 
afterwards Napoleon invaded Russia, and Russia won a key battle in 1812 that 
ultimately led to the defeat of the French. As a result, Russia emerged as a major 
player in European politics.” The larger context for Russia's position in Europe 
was the emphasis on state militarization that far exceeded anything in Western 
Europe, along with the availability of massive military manpower. This enabled 
Russia to put together a large army, even though soldiers in this army were 
treated far worse than their Western European counterparts. A major military 
victory helped formally secure Russia's position. 

Then, in 1829, Russia secured another victory, this time against Turkey. As a 
result, Moscow obtained additional influence as a protector of Armenian and 
Greek Orthodox communities in the Ottoman Empire under the Treaty of 
Adrianople. The treaty had a number of other provisions. Among others, it 
granted Russia access to the Danube and opened the Dardanelles Straits to all 
commercial vessels, though a number of questions remained opened in this 
regard that the Turks and the Russians would ultimately resolve four years later, 
with the Treaty of Hiinkar Iskelesi. 
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Catherine the Great also understood the importance of the Kurds, one among 
the many nomadic tribes on Russia's southern borders, many of which eventually 
became incorporated into the Russian Empire as a result of Russian territorial 
conquests. In 1787, she commissioned the publication of a Kurdish grammar in 
Russia, and, starting from 1804, Kurds increasingly played an important role in 
helping Russia fight against Persia and the Ottoman Empire.” Putin too would 
return to this theme in his Syria intervention. Because many Muslims inhabited 
the Russian Empire, Russia also had a large international infrastructure for those 
making the Hajj. While other scholars argued that the state built this infrastructure 
to control and limit the pilgrimage, Eileen Kane wrote that the state also used it 
to extract benefits—to capture revenue and create additional justification for 
expansion.” These themes also played out in Putin’s Syria intervention. 

Russia also clashed with Iran during its push into the Caucasus and Central 
Asia. In the nineteenth century, the two countries fought two wars in 1804-13 
and 1826-8. Iran lost both and ceded to Russia lands that are now parts of 
modern-day Azerbaijan, Georgia, Armenia, and Turkmenistan. These wars took 
a serious toll on Iran’s treasury. Anti-Russian sentiment rose high in Iran, both 
on religious grounds and out of resentment for the ruinous financing of losing 
war efforts. It was in this context that an angry mob murdered Russia's ambassador 
Alexander Griboyedov along with his staff in Tehran, in February 1829. 
Griboyedov had helped to negotiate the Treaty of Turkmenchay that ended the 
war with Russia in 1828 on humiliating terms, from the Iranian perspective. Not 
until December 2016 would a Russian envoy be murdered again by foreign 
nationals in a foreign country.” 

Jerusalem has always mattered to the Russian Orthodox Church. But in the 
nineteenth century it emerged as especially important, and Russia sent more 
pilgrims there at the beginning of the century “than any other branch of the 
Christian faith?” The Church exercised influence over Greek, Armenian and 
Arab Orthodox communities in the Ottoman Empire, and it funded schools, 
churches and hostels in Palestine and Syria.” Moscow also aspired to reclaim 
Constantinople’s Hagia Sophia as the Mother Church, and Constantinople as the 
capital connecting Moscow to Jerusalem. One Russian theologian wrote in 1840 
that Jerusalem “is our native land, in which we do not recognize ourselves as 
foreigners.”** Archimandrite Uspensky, who led the ecclesiastical mission to 
Jerusalem in 1847 underscored Russia’s complex identity when he wrote, “Russia 
from eternity has been ordained to illuminate Asia and to unite the Slavs. There 
will be a union of all Slav races with Armenia, Syria, Arabia and Ethiopia, and 
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they will praise God in Saint Sophia: 
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Prior to 1853, Russia’s geopolitical influence was on an upswing, but in that 
year came the Crimean War, or the Eastern War, as it is referred to in Russia—a 
crucial juncture for Russia, but also Europe and the Middle East—a war that did 
not simply affect the Crimean Peninsula, but also spanned areas from Jerusalem 
to Constantinople, the South Caucasus and the Balkans, and the Black, Baltic, 
and White Seas, and even touched the Far East. Moscow bore the greatest 
responsibility for starting the war, specifically Tsar Nicholas I. The disintegration 
of the Ottoman Empire came to define the war, with the Eastern question being 
on the lips of many Europeans at the time. Officially, Nicholas I claimed to 
represent Orthodox Christians within the Ottoman Empire and to prevent an 
Islamic revolution in Constantinople. The war ended in 1856, and Russia lost 
disastrously. The consequences were varied and profound. Among others 
repercussions, Russia lost its prominent position in the Middle East, which it 
did not regain until the Cold War. Importantly, upon this defeat, Russia built “a 
patriotic myth, a national narrative of the people's selfless heroism, resilience and 
sacrifice.” 

Russia's defeat in the war checked its southward expansion and shifted its 
ambitions. Russia and Iran began to work together, as Russia sought to pull Iran 
into its sphere of influence. The Iranian shah for his part needed money and 
began borrowing from Russia either at outrageous rates or with political strings 
attached, while the Iranian public bore the costs. This situation added to the rift 
between the Iranian government and the public’s positions towards Russia—one 
that remains to this day, and one that is not reciprocated in Russia, where no 
such strong rift exists between the government and the public on this issue. 

World War I broke out soon after and Ottoman Turkey fought alongside 
Germany and Austria-Hungary against the Russians, British, and French. In 
March 1915, Russia and Britain signed a secret pact, the Constantinople 
Agreement—Russia would annex Constantinople and retain control of the 
Dardanelles Strait that connected the Black Sea with the Mediterranean and the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. In exchange, Russia agreed to British claims to other parts of 
the Ottoman Empire and central Persia.*! The agreement highlighted that 
Russian state priorities remained unchanged. 

Just over a year later, in May 1916, Britain and France, with Russian agreement, 
secretly signed the Sykes-Picot agreement, which stipulated the division of the 
Ottoman Empire into spheres of influence. The next year, however, in October 
1917, the radical Bolshevik revolution overthrew the government and the 
Bolsheviks leaked the agreement to the world in their official publication, Pravda. 
The Bolsheviks also supported the secession of the socialist “Gilan Soviet” in 
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northwestern Iran.” Originally an extremist minority group, the Bolsheviks 
would emerge as dominant through effective propaganda and unprecedentedly 
ruthless repressions and violence. They also employed effective propaganda that 
the state first used domestically and then turned outward to the rest of the world. 
In the coming decades Russia plunged into the horrors of Bolshevik and then 
Soviet rule, which officially emerged in December 1922. 

The “Third World,’ for its part, mattered to the Soviet Union from the very 
beginning, in some aspects more so than Europe, as part of Soviet revolutionary 
plans for a global socialist state.** Lenin perceived the Third World—to which 
the Middle East belonged—as the “weakest link” of world capitalism. “Let us turn 
our faces towards Asia,’ he famously proclaimed when the communist revolution 
failed to erupt in Europe, “The East will help us conquer the West.”™ Indeed, 
Bolshevik forces even prepared to invade British India through Afghanistan*—a 
brief and largely forgotten episode that did not materialize, likely due to lack of 
resources, but is nonetheless significant because it shows the direction of 
Bolshevik thinking. 


The Soviet Union in the Middle East 
and the Afghanistan Intervention 


Although the world changed fundamentally, the Middle East remained front and 
center of Kremlin interests and global ambitions, as the “Third World” assumed 
special importance in the battle of Cold War ideologies. Indeed, the first serious 
crisis of the Cold War emerged the Middle East. It is no accident that of all Arab 
states, the Kremlin would in time forge a special relationship with Syria. And, as 
the years went by, Soviet policy in the Third World came full circle with the 
invasion of Afghanistan, the most ambitious and extensive Kremlin involvement 
in the Third World. This experience, and more precisely, its many failures, 
provided key lessons for Vladimir Putin, which led him to a very different 


intervention in Syria. 


The Soviet Union’s Approach the Middle East 


For all the radical departures of the Soviet Union, it did not divorce itself entirely 
from tsarist traditions. The Marxist-Leninist ideology of world revolution 
replaced messianic ideas of Eastern Orthodoxy and pan-Slavism, but in a sense, 
both were aggressive and expansionist. The tsarist legacy of offensive policies 
towards Turkey and Iran, as well as pursuit of access to geo-strategically crucial 
waterways continued to underpin Soviet activities. Moreover, even as the Soviet 
Union suppressed religion internally, it initially attempted to use it externally for 
political ends. Eileen Kane documented that in the 1920s and 1930s, building on 
the tsarist legacy, the Kremlin briefly helped non-Soviet Muslims (mainly from 
Persia, Afghanistan, and China) make the hajj to Mecca through Soviet lands, in 
an effort to help spread the socialist revolution and generate currency to fund 
Stalin’s industrialization campaign. The Kremlin also competed with the Persians 
and the British for control of, and profit arising from, the global hajj traffic.’ 
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During World War II, both Great Britain and the Soviet Union invaded and 
occupied Iran to secure access to the country’s oilfields and ensure access to 
supply lines vital during the war effort. At the end of the war, during the July 
1945 Potsdam conference, Stalin demanded among other things that Turkey give 
some of its eastern territories to the Soviet Union, and claimed—unsuccessfully— 
the right to a trusteeship over Tripolitania, a Libyan province, as reparations for 
war damages.” These events show continuity of interests in the Mediterranean 
and the MENA region that persisted despite a profound change in the Kremlin 
leadership and its governing ideology. 

More broadly, the world views of the Soviet Union and the West were heading 
for a confrontation. On July 21, 1945, US President Harry Truman spoke at the 
symbolic raising of the US flag in Berlin. The pervious world order, based on a 
balance of power, had brought poverty and the devastation of two horrific world 


wars. Truman articulated a better alternative: 


We have conclusively proved that a free people can successfully look after the 
affairs of the world... We are not fighting for conquest. There is not one piece of 
territory or one thing of a monetary nature that we want out of this war. We want 
peace and prosperity for the world as a whole ... If we can put this tremendous 
machine of ours which had made this victory possible to work for peace, we 
could look forward to the greatest age in the history of mankind. This is what we 
propose to do. 


The United States wanted to see new order built on international institutions, to 
usher in an era of peace and prosperity, and to be sure led the creation of this 
order. But Joseph Stalin and the revolutionary communist ideology could not 
share this vision.* On February 9, 1946, Stalin delivered an electoral speech in 
which he blamed capitalism for the start of two world wars and proclaimed a 
Soviet victory. “Our victory signifies, first of all, that our Soviet social system was 
victorious ... our Soviet state system was victorious ... Now, everybody, friends 
and enemies alike, admit that the Red Army proved equal to its tremendous 
task?® Stalin could foresee no peace for as long as capitalism existed. The 
Communist Party, he said, “intends to organize another powerful upswing of our 
national economy that will enable us to raise our industry to a level, say, three 
times as high as that of prewar industry ... Only when we succeed in doing that 
can we be sure that our Motherland will be insured against all contingencies|.]” 

Thus began the official pronouncements of the Cold War. Indeed, an influential 
American liberal Supreme Court Justice William Douglas interpreted Stalin's 
speech as a “declaration of World War III* 
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One of the first major crises of the Cold War was soon to erupt—and it 
involved the Middle East, which shows the continued importance of this region 
in great-power rivalries. In early 1946, Stalin refused to withdraw from Iran, 
despite earlier promises to do so. Great Britain by contrast kept its promise. 
Stalin, for his part, rather than withdraw, provided training and military support 
to separatist movements in Iranian Azerbaijan (the Azerbaijan people's 
government) and Kurdistan (separatist republic of Mahabad). Stalin eventually 
withdrew, in no small part due to US pressure, but not until approximately 2,000 
had people died as a result of Azeri and Kurdish separatists’ clashes with Iranian 
forces. To this day, Iranians talk resentfully of the Soviet occupation. 

Stalin saw all states, including those in the Middle East, as either communist 
or non-communist. He initially supported the creation of the state of Israel, 
likely in an effort to dislodge British influence in the region,’ but very soon broke 
off relations with the Jewish state entirely when he understood that Israel would 
choose the West. As Robert O. Freedman writes, from World War II until Stalin’s 
death in 1979, the Soviet Union pursued two separate policies toward the so- 
called Northern Tier (Iran and Turkey)—countries with greater geographical 
proximity to and history with Russia and its imperialism, who tended to ally 
with the West—and Southern Tier (the rest of the Middle Eastern states), which 
by contrast had more experience with Western imperialism and less contact with 
Russia. They were therefore more welcoming of Russian influence than Turkey 
and Iran.° 

After Stalin’s death Nikita Khrushchev soon emerged as the new Soviet leader, 
following a brief stint by Georgy Malenkov. Khrushchev “saw the world as being 
divided into three main zones or blocs—the socialist bloc, the capitalism bloc, 
and the Third World, which he hoped to win over to communism through 
political support and large doses of economic and military aid.”’ By the end of 
Khrushchev’s stay in power until October 1964, Moscow regained a relatively 
stronger position in the Middle East than under Stalin. Still, Khrushchev’s 
foreign policy priorities lay outside the Middle East. But it was under Khrushchev 
that the Soviet Union emerged as a global power.'° And it was only when Leonid 
Brezhnev and Alexei Kosygin emerged in Khrushchev’s place that Soviet 
priorities shifted to the Middle East, as the Soviet Union remained a global 
power." 

In 1964, under Brezhnev, the Soviet Navy created the 5th Eskadra (squadron) 
in the Mediterranean. Its purpose was to serve as a symbolic display of state 
power (“derzhavnost” in Russian); as diplomatic support for Soviet allies; 
and last, but perhaps most importantly, as maritime forward defense. Until 
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approximately the mid-1980s the 5th Eskadra gave the West a run for its money 
on the Eastern Mediterranean. Building on the tsarist traditions, Soviet strategic 
planners believed it was especially important to cover the southern flank of the 
eastern Mediterranean as part of its vulnerable “soft underbelly” mentioned 
earlier. For the Soviet Union in particular, it meant establishing a counterweight 
against NATO operations.” Thus, the Soviet Union made a push for an expanded 
navy (something that Putin would also later do). The Soviets also routinely 
deployed military personnel to support allies in the region, both officially and 
unofficially. 

The Soviet Union was working hard to challenge the US navy, which had 
emerged as a global force after World War II. While the Soviet army had 
superiority in land power, it could not alter the balance of power in Europe 
without countering or limiting the global nature of the US navy; any conflict 
they would engage with the United States or the West would be waged on 
multiple fronts, leaving Russia exposed. Thus, Soviet Admiral Gorshkov 
attempted to create a blue-water navy as a peer to the United States and gain 
global base and port access for the Soviet Union. In February 1968, Gorshkov 
made the cover of Time magazine when he declared, “The flag of the Soviet navy 
now proudly flies over the oceans of the world ... [s]ooner or later, the US will 
have to understand that it no longer has mastery of the seas.’ 

In fact, the Soviet navy never managed to supersede America’s and at best 
ranked as second behind the United States. But Gorshkov’s threat was taken 
seriously. Moreover, despite failure to outcompete the United States, Gorshkov 
transformed the Soviet navy from a submarine-dominated sea denial force that 
had coastal and defensive orientation. It was still submarine-centric but he began 
to expand strategic strike capability with an eye towards global power projection, 
to challenge in the Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean. Indeed, with regard to 
the latter, the 1973 Yom Kippur war was a watershed event because Soviet 
maneuvers showed the US navy had to wake up and rise to the challenge— 
which it did. 

The Soviet Union meanwhile expended massive resources in its bid for 
influence in the Middle East at the expense of the United States. Once again the 
Russian state vied for influence in this region as part of the greatest geopolitical 
competition of the new century—this time with the United States. Arms sales, 
energy, aid, and the provision of training and advisors became a crucial tactic 
used in the region by the Kremlin. But others included disinformation, and 
elements of soft power projection. To that end Moscow also played on the 
Western colonial legacy in the region to portray itself as a better alternative, and 
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provided scholarships for students from the region to study in the Soviet Union, 
primarily in Moscow. In the early years of the Cold War, as many observers had 
noted over the years, including George Kennan in his famous long telegram, 
deception and paranoia were deeply engrained in Russian culture—a society 
Marquis de Custine described in the late 1800s as “protected by lies,” where 
“speaking the truth is to subvert the state?!’ US intelligence “walked in baby 
shoes” as one arrested Soviet spy told American interrogators in 1957—a view 
that KGB leadership shared.'* Importantly, the Soviet leadership was playing the 
long game. To this day, democratic societies continue to struggle with the issue 
of how to fight back against authoritarian regimes without becoming like them, 
and miss warning signs—as they did with Putin in Syria. 

Terrorist tactics also became an important element of Moscow’s toolkit in the 
Middle East. The KGB funded, trained, advised, and equipped anti-Western 
terrorist groups in the region. Soviet General Alexander Sakharovsky, who led 
the KGB’s First Chief Directorate, bragged in 1971 to Lt. Gen. Ion Mihai Pacepa, 
then head of Romania’s industrial espionage department and later the highest- 
ranking Soviet intelligence officer to defect to the West, “airplane hijacking is my 
own invention.” Vaclav Havel, Soviet-era Czech dissident who became the first 
president of the Czech Republic, revealed in March 1990 that communist 
Czechoslovakia provided a thousand tons of Semtex explosives to the Libyan 
government, which then sent it to terrorist groups.” The Soviet Union also 
continuously utilized disinformation in the Middle East to undermine the US 
position in the region." 

While the Soviet Union was involved in all key issues in the Middle East, Syria 
in particular emerged as its closest ally in the Arab world. To be sure, Moscow 
never saw allies as equals but more as subjects, and Syria was more of a client 
state, but regardless, Damascus had planted itself in Moscow's orbit. Syria’s 
geostrategic location was critical to ensuring the Soviet position in the region, 
which was consistent with historic Russian state interests. The radical and anti- 
Israel Syrian government professed both socialism and close cooperation with 
the Soviet Union, while the Soviet Union provided Syria with support in its 
struggle against Israel. Many Soviet citizens moved to Syria and, in turn, many 
Syrian elites studied at top Soviet schools such as Moscow State University and 
the Peoples’ Friendship University. Intermarriage occurred in both countries. 
The Soviet leadership, for its part, sought to groom top students from allied 
countries whom it could later rely on for support. Soviet public broadcasts and 
statements referred to Syrians as “allies” and “friends” When Hafez al-Assad 
seized control of the country in November 1970, the Syrian dictatorship soon 
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emerged as one of the most repressive in the world. According to Pulitzer Prize 
nominee Sam Dagher, the infamous Communist East German secret police, the 


Stasi, helped Hafez al-Assad to create his own secret police, the Mukhabarat.” 


The Invasion of Afghanistan 


The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan began in December 1979. It marked the 
pinnacle of Soviet involvement in the Third World—the first Soviet invasion 
outside the Warsaw Pact. Militarily, Afghanistan put up little resistance, and from 
this standpoint it was more of an orchestrated coup than an invasion; still, 
politically, the term “invasion” applied.” This pivotal invasion lasted a decade, 
cost thousands of lives and billions of dollars, and ultimately failed to achieve its 
desired goals. As a result of the Afghan experience, the Soviet leadership re- 
evaluated interventions as a future tool of foreign policy.”’ This element of the 
experience is important in evaluating Putin’s Syria intervention. These lessons 
helped guide Kremlin assessments for future interventions, including Syria in 
particular. Avoiding another Afghanistan in Syria mattered to the Kremlin, and 
later chapters will discuss this in more detail. In this context, it is important to 
discuss several key elements of the Afghanistan invasion. 

On December 24, 1979, the 103rd Guards Airborne Division of Soviet 
Airborne Troops landed in Kabul, Afghanistan.” Two days later, an explosion 
knocked out the telephone system in Kabul, and Soviet troops launched an 
attack on the country’s Interior Ministry, Darulaman administrative complex 
and the Tajbeg palace. A radio station that described itself as Radio Kabul 
broadcast a pre-recorded message that announced, “the bloody apparatus of 
[Afghan leader] Hafizullah Amin ... had been broken,” while the real radio 
Kabul fell soon after.” By the next morning, Soviet troops had taken control of 
the city.” 

The Soviets officially claimed they came to Afghanistan upon a legitimate 
invitation of the country’s government, which invoked the Treaty of Friendship, 
Good Neighborliness, and Cooperation, ratified in May 1979.” But in reality, 
the Kremlin engineered the invasion months earlier.” Then, as late as early 1984, 
the Soviets were still trying to find written proof of their “legitimate” presence. 
The Carter administration for its part had also begun a small covert operation 
aiding the mujahedeen months before the invasion. On July 3, 1979, then 
“President Carter signed the first directive for secret aid to the opponents of the 
pro-Soviet regime in Kabul” Russian hardliners had later interpreted it as an 
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American plan to draw the USSR into “its own Vietnam.” In reality, no such 
plans existed until after the Soviet invasion began.” 

When the Soviet military invaded Afghanistan, it either first killed Hafizolla 
Amin, leader of the existing hardline communist government and of the People's 
Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA), or Amin was already dead prior to 
the invasion.” Despite Moscow’s official claim at the time that Amin did not die 
at Soviet hands, as Raymond L. Garthoff writes, “The direct Soviet military role 
in deposing Amin was clear’ The famous Metrokhin archives confirm just how 
much Moscow wanted and planned to get rid of Amin in the months prior to the 
invasion of Afghanistan.*! After the invasion, the Kremlin also killed some of 
Amin’s family members and installed as a puppet head of government the former 
deputy prime minister Babrak Karmal, whom Moscow had flown in from 
Eastern Europe, where he had previously remained in virtual exile.*? On the very 
same day,on December 27, Karmal was named the Presidium of the Revolutionary 
Council in Kabul, and the next day Kabul radio announced that he would head 
the Afghan state. Karmal also appointed a new Cabinet. 

The immediate trigger for the Kremlin’s invasion of Afghanistan was the 
country’s faltering communist regime. The Brezhnev doctrine stated that the 
Soviet Union had the right to interfere in a foreign country militarily, if necessary 
to protect its Communist Party from losing power because otherwise the 
international socialist struggle would weaken. The invasion, therefore, was about 
the Soviet Union's global image, and in particularly an image it cultivated in the 
Third World that featured so prominently in its ideological ambitions. 

The Politburo met in March 1979 to discuss the situation. ““We cannot lose 
Afghanistan in any case’ was the leitmotif of the discussion on March 17,” wrote 
Alexey Vasiliev, one of Russia's prominent Arabists involved in the formation 
and implementation of Moscow's Middle East policy.*? Soviet Premier Alexei 
Kosygin, KGB chairman Yuri Andropov, and Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
all expressed this same sentiment prior to the invasion. Their broader 
considerations included a fear “that an Islamic government might inflame 40 
million Muslims living in the Soviet Union’ On a broader plane, other issues 
were also at play, such as Brezhnev’s growing domestic weakness. 

Within days after December 27, 1979, Soviet military forces spread out across 
Afghanistan and further occupied critical areas such as airbases and strategic 
lines of communications. Communist Party mouthpiece Pravda claimed on 
December 30 that the intervention entailed a limited military contingent” which 
would be “fully recalled” upon completion of the mission,* but Soviet 
involvement instead only continued to build up. By January 1, 1980, the Soviet 
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Union sent to Afghanistan at least 50,000 troops, 200 aircraft, along with armored 
vehicles, heavy artillery, and other weaponry.** Over the years Soviet military 
involvement and expenditure grew steadily. By 1987, the number of Soviet 
troops reached 120,000. 

The invasion was ruthless—a continued testament to the historic Russian 
approach to counterinsurgency that was also to play out in Syria under Putin. At 
the time, Afghanistan was one of the poorest countries in the world. The Soviet 
military laid millions of landmines throughout the country; sometimes it 
disguised bombs as children’s toys. The Soviet air force carpet-bombed whole 
cities, utilizing scorched earth tactics and killing everyone. For example, the 
Soviet invasion wiped out 90 percent of Kandahar’s population. Anthropologist 
Louis Dupree described Soviet actions as “migratory genocide?*” Out of a total 
population of approximately 13 million in 1979,** over the next decade, 1.5 
million Afghans died, approximately 5 million fled to Iran and Pakistan, and 
millions more became internally displaced. 

Soviet treatment of Afghanistan varied somewhat by region. Their presence 
in Afghanistan also necessitated some construction, primarily for their own use. 
The Soviet Union for instance built roads and apartment complexes in major 
cities such as Kabul that the city’s residents coveted because the buildings had 
built-in amenities that did not exist elsewhere, such as heating systems and hot 
water in winter. I know this from my personal experience living in Afghanistan 
while working for a US military contractor in Kabul in 2010-11. Akhmad Khalid 
Majidyar, a scholar on Afghanistan and the broader region, and currently a 
senior program officer at the National Endowment for Democracy, recalls his 
personal experience during the time he lived in Kabul until 1992, “We lived in 
Macroryan [a neighborhood in Kabul] in late 1980s and early 1990s before the 
civil war broke out. We enjoyed many amenities that did not exist anywhere else 
in Kabul, including heating system and hot water in winter. Many cabinet 
ministers and high-ranking officials lived in the neighborhood because of these 
amenities as well as better security.’ Thus, a deeper look at the Soviet experience 
reveals a degree of nuance. This is not to say that the Afghans in Kabul had fond 
feelings towards the Russians. To the contrary, children in Kabul for instance 
grew up learning to crush red ants with their feet to symbolize resistance to the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union faced worldwide condemnation for its actions, even from 
its traditional supporters at the UN General Assembly. Only Moscow’s client 
states, plus a few others refrained from criticizing the Afghanistan invasion. 
Notably, Hafez al-Assad was one the few who supported the invasion, for which 
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the Kremlin gave Assad weapons. The Afghans fiercely resisted the Soviets. The 
United States organized a campaign to support the Afghan insurgency and it 
received wide support—from the Europeans, China, Saudi Arabia, Iran, and 
others. The United States also imposed a grain embargo against the Soviet Union 
and denied certain key technologies that mattered in oil and gas, as well as 
computer industries.” Many countries including the US boycotted the 1980 
Moscow Olympics, which dealt a major blow to Soviet prestige domestically and 
internationally. In June 1979, the United States and the USSR had signed a 
strategic arms limitations treaty, SALT II. But because of the Afghanistan 
intervention, President Carter withdrew the treaty from the Senate in January 
1980 and it remained unratified and thus never formally went into effect. 

The Kremlin spent a long time planning the groundwork for this operation. 
What surprised analysts and government officials at the time was the speed of 
the intervention, its size and scope, along with the ruthlessness with which the 
Kremlin eliminated the Amin regime. Analysts and policy makers were similarly 
surprised by Putin’s Syria intervention, as well as its speed and audacity. Many 
intelligence analysts saw warning signs during the run-up to the Afghanistan 
invasion, but assumed the Kremlin would calculate the political and economic 
costs of invasion as being too high. This conclusion was proven wrong.’ As 
MacEaching wrote, “This was not because of an absence of intelligence 
information on Soviet preparations for the move. It was that the operation being 
prepared was contrary to what intelligence analysts had expected Moscow would 
be willing to do?” 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan sparked a debate in the West about 
whether the Kremlin's actions were offensive or defensive.** This was later to be 
echoed in the attempts of more recent analysts to explain Putin’s Syria 
intervention: whether it was part of a strategy or a tactical response, and what it 
was that Putin ultimately wanted in Syria and out of the Syrian experience. 
Again, the debate highlighted the difference between how the West and the 
Kremlin viewed distinctions between offensive and defensive actions. 


The Costs and Ultimate Withdrawal 


The Soviet Union paid a high price for its invasion. The vast majority of Soviet 
soldiers who went into Afghanistan were conscripts with relatively little training, 
and for many even less desire to be in Afghanistan. They lacked the proper 
resources to fight a counterinsurgency on Afghan terrain, which was very 
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different from what the Soviets were used to in Europe. Controlling rural 
Afghanistan, for instance, mattered more than its centers but Moscow was not 
used to such an approach. Nor did the Afghan government provide adequate 
support to the Soviet military. 

Over the years no matter how hard the Soviet government tried to conceal its 
true activities in Afghanistan from Soviet citizens, it could not hide the thousands 
of body bags coming home, along with wounded soldiers, crippled physically 
and emotionally. Many citizens came to see Afghanistan as a place where young 
men, essentially boys, were simply sent to die by the cruel Soviet government. 
The Soviet Union never released complete figures, but available estimates suggest 
at least 15,000 died and far more were wounded. Throughout the entire decade 
of the intervention, the Soviet Union rotated roughly half a million troops in 
Afghanistan. The psychological damage to those who returned is even harder to 
quantify but it also played a major role. Indeed, the trauma was seared into the 
memory of the country’s citizens, even if they did not experience it personally. 

Yet these costs, while tragic, were hardly crippling. The Soviet army was 
5 million strong during the invasion of Afghanistan. The Soviet economy was 
performing poorly, the military had problems in the medical services, and also 
had other difficulties. Even so, tens of thousands of casualties can hardly have 
dealt a serious blow to the military in terms of defense capabilities. Indeed, some 
of the costs the military incurred in Afghanistan would also have been incurred 
elsewhere, because the Soviet Union did not increase the total size of its army. 
For instance, troops had to be supported whether they were in Turkmenistan, or 
Belarus, or Afghanistan. 

According to declassified CIA estimates, from 1979-86 the war cost the 
USSR 15 billion rubles, and from 1980-86 an average of $7 billion a year.“ 
Specifically in terms of military aid, the Soviet Union provided Afghanistan with 
$330 million between 1973 and 1977, $650 million between 1978 and 1982, and 
$4 billion between 1983 and 1987.* The war went on for a further two years, but 
overall in sheer dollar terms the CIA admitted that these were not crippling 
costs. They had been rising faster than overall defense spending, as the CIA 
noted. However, it is hard to see these numbers as crippling, in the context of 
overall Soviet GDP. 

These figures have been the subject of much debate and, ultimately, the true 
numbers are not known, but it is possible to get a general sense based on available 
information for simple comparison.** According to official Soviet data, total 
Soviet Gross National Product rose from 770 billion rubles in 1985 to 924 billion 
in 1989, based on actual prices.*” Even with the caveat that these numbers should 
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be taken with a large pinch of salt, they still show that the monetary price tag 
alone, should not have been crippling, even as the Soviet losses in Afghanistan 
were substantial and ever-growing. But the more significant costs were about 
more than sheer numbers alone. 

The Soviet Union clearly also cared about domestic public opinion. The 
government periodically proclaimed a faux “withdrawal? not entirely dissimilar 
to what it would do several times in Syria, only to then increase the buildup. For 
example, in July 1986, Gorbachev announced a “first withdrawal” of troops 
without a time frame, but diminished the announcement by adding that Moscow 
still would not quit the war until “outside interference” in Afghanistan had 
ended.** In December 1987, on the eve of an upcoming summit between Ronald 
Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachev, a Wall Street Journal editorial began “How many 
times can the Soviets announce their withdrawal from Afghanistan without 
actually leaving?” Recall also that Pravda, as mentioned at the start of this 
chapter, first claimed the intervention would be brief and limited, when the 
reality, as immediately became clear, was the exact opposite. 

The worldwide condemnation of Soviet actions, sanctions and other costs 
also clearly mattered. The Soviet Union to some extent bore a political cost of 
deteriorating relations with China. India historically had been a major recipient 
of Soviet military aid, and the Afghanistan intervention became a problem; the 
Soviets could still play on the India—China rivalry, but this became harder. 
According to a recently declassified CIA assessment, the Soviet invasion put 
India in a difficult position. On one hand, New Delhi was reluctant to openly 
oppose the Soviet intervention due to its dependence on Soviet arms, as well as 
political and economic connections to Moscow. On the other, members of the 
Non-Aligned Movement—a bloc of states which sought during the Cold War to 
avoid a formal alliance with either the United States or the Soviet Union— 
condemned the Soviet invasion, and the Indian government was sensitive to “the 
harm to India’s non-aligned image in seeming to condone the Soviet presence in 
Afghanistan.” 

The invasion also became a major problem in Moscow’s relations with Iran. 
Though the Islamic Revolutionary leaders would have proclaimed “Neither East 
nor West!” no matter what, the Kremlin arguably had a better chance of 
improving relations with Tehran without the Afghanistan intervention. The 
overthrow of a pro-American regime in Iran theoretically at least opened up 
opportunities for Moscow, but the Afghanistan intervention became an obstacle 
in capitalizing on these in any way. The intervention became a major contributing 


factor—along with the internal exiling of Soviet dissident and Nobel Prize 
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winner Dr. Andrei Sakharov—to the growing belief in the West that détente with 
the Soviet Union could not continue. As Leon Aron writes, the Soviet costs of the 
“moral position” that Gorbachev had talked about—a feeling that permeated the 
entire Soviet society—perhaps played a greater role than dollar values and even 
loss of life.*' Still, even the social costs alone did not prove sufficient. 

In the end, the decision to withdraw came as a result of a different factor. The 
Soviet leadership came to accept that it simply could not stabilize Afghanistan, 
regardless of how much cost and effort it expended. This conclusion took years 
to form and was the chief reason out of many why the Soviet Union took so long 
to withdraw in the first place.*? Vladimir Putin’s Kremlin took this lesson to 
heart and remembered when it intervened in Syria. Gorbachev, for his part, 
sought to improve relations with the West. On April 14, 1988, the Soviet 
leadership signed a package of agreements that collectively came to be known as 
the Geneva Peace Accords on ending the war and Soviet withdrawal of troops 
from Afghanistan.** Even so, the Soviet involvement did not end entirely. Soviet 
military aid of $300 million a month to the Kabul government continued after 
the troops left, until Boris Yeltsin abruptly ended it when he took over from 
Gorbachev in December 1991.* The Soviet failure in Afghanistan left a lasting 
impression on both the Kremlin and Soviet (and then Russian) citizens. Putin’s 
Russia would be different in the Middle East. It would be far more aware of the 
costs involved in foreign adventures, far more cautious in its involvement. It 
would not aim to fundamentally change the existing regime, nor put itself into 
international isolation, but to the contrary, it would enlist supporters and portray 
itself as part of a solution (even as it was also part of the problem). It would aim 
to keep domestic public opinion if not on its side then at least apathetic enough 
that it did not present a real danger. In short, avoiding another Afghanistan in 
the Middle East emerged, de facto, as a chief if unspoken aim. But first it is 
important to talk about how Putin emerged on the political scene and Moscow’s 
relationship with the Middle East in those transition years. 


Russia in the 1990s 


The Soviet Union was about to heave its last breath. The signs were there even if 
many chose to ignore them. Sweeping change was on its way, both in Russia and 
in world politics. Russia was about to experience what were perhaps unique 
years in its history. Even so, certain constants remained. Preoccupation with the 
West, a desire for recognition as an equal, and ultimate failure to fully break away 
from the past laid seeds that would blossom in Vladimir Putin’s Russia, which 
chose the Middle East as an arena of competition with the West. 

With the coming of the 1990s, there was increasing disarray in Soviet internal 
politics, and this confusion spilled into foreign policy. Saddam Hussein invaded 
Kuwait in August 1990. In an unprecedented act, the Soviet Union joined the 
United States in a public condemnation of the invasion. George H. W. Bush 
assembled and led a joint coalition to liberate Kuwait, in what came to be known 
as the Gulf War, while the UN Security Council, where the USSR was one of five 
permanent members, authorized the use of force. 

But the Kremlin’s thinking on the war was confusing and contradictory. 
“Above all, the Gulf War emerged as the single most formative crisis to date in 
the gradual reformulation of the principles and interests of Soviet foreign policy,’ 
wrote Graham E. Fuller, former vice chairman of the National Intelligence 
Council at the CIA.' Gorbachev was losing his grip on power and more than 
anything sought to carve out a position for himself as a regional mediator to 
boost his domestic and international standing. The US buildup in Saudi Arabia 
as a result of the Gulf War raised concerns in Moscow, while right-leaning 
domestic forces, the Defense Ministry in particular worried about the loss of 
arms sales to Iraq. Even liberal forces in Moscow were uncomfortable with the 
use of force. One of Gorbachev's advisors was Yevgeniy Primakov, a skilled and 
experienced Arabist suspicious of the West, a man one Middle East official 
described to me years ago as “the fox of the Middle East.” During the Persian 
Gulf War, Gorbachev had sent Primakov to try to broker a deal with Saddam 
Hussein. Thus, while Moscow generally complied with the UN resolution and 
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coordinated with the West, Fuller writes, “Gorbachev sought repeatedly to 
weaken the thrust of American war tactics and bring an early end to the fighting. 
He was even willing to risk compromising the settlement terms specified by the 
Security Council itself? 

After the Gulf War, in June 1991, Soviet citizens elected Boris Yeltsin, a man 
who had radically broken away from the Communist Party the year before, as 
president of the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic (RSFSR), as the 
Russian republic was known when it was part of the Soviet Union. In August 
1991, Yeltsin publicly denounced the putsch (coup), led by communist hardliners 
against Mikhail Gorbachev’ reforms. Yeltsin’s popularity grew as a result. In 
August that year, during the failed communist putsch, protestors tore down the 
statue of Felix Dzerzhinsky in the square that bore his name. Dzerzhinsky, “Iron 
Felix, was the founder of the Cheka, the communist secret police which evolved 
later into the KGB, and symbolized Soviet power. The statue’s fall was historic. 
Across the street stood Lubyanka, the notorious KGB headquarters; its security 
police watched from the windows, loaded weapons in hand. People on the street 
could easily see them from the square. The KGB could have shot at the protestors, 
but the truth was that the people no longer feared them. The Soviet Union was 
finished and they knew it. For many KBG officers, including one named Vladimir 
Putin, the coup failure, the siege, and statue's fall, were humiliating. It was a 
betrayal, and a betrayal required retribution. KGB general, Alexei Kondaurov 
thought, “I will prove to you that your victory will be short-lived?’ And about a 
decade later, Putin would lead that path to victory and retribution. 

Meanwhile, the new unfolding circumstances in the Middle East offered brief 
opportunities for the West. Washington began planning for a new peace initiative 
in the Middle East between Arabs and Israelis. As American point man for the 
peace process Dennis Ross wrote, “Radicals would be discredited, [Yasser] Arafat 
would be weak, regional moderates would be ascendant, our standing and 
authority in the region would be unprecedented, and the Soviets would be on 
our side?’* From October 30 to November 1, 1991 Spain hosted a conference, co- 
sponsored by the United States and the Soviet Union in what became known as 
the Madrid peace conference. It aimed to launch a process and break the taboo 
of Arab states talking to the Jewish state.* The conference served as the first step 
in the Middle East peace process.® 

Moscow’s role in the Madrid peace initiative, for its part, officially remained 
indispensable—the United States and the USSR had for years funded opposing 
sides of the conflict. Thus, both had to be present if a real peace process were to 
take shape. Both officially acted as conveners. But in practice, the decay of Soviet 
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institutions and the decline of Gorbachev’s influence were on full display (against 
the backdrop of Yeltsin's growing popularity), and the event turned into an 
attempt to include the Soviet Union in a diplomatic effort that essentially ignored 
them. “Like the old aristocrats who had lost all their possessions to the nouveaux 
riches but would not give up their extravagant lifestyle, the Soviet leaders came 
to Madrid for their last ball. Everyone appreciated their presence but the 
conference itself was considered an exclusively American success,’ wrote Serhii 
Plokhy, adding “In the dozens of congratulatory letters received afterwards by its 
main organizer and promoter, James Baker, there was no mention whatever of 
the Soviet Union.”’ It comes as no surprise then that in later years, Yevgeniy 
Primakov spoke out against American domination of the peace process.® The 
rejection of Washington as the sole convener of chief international events 
colored the Kremlin’s assumptions about Russian-American partnership in the 
Middle East and was echoed in diplomacy over Syria between John Kerry and 
Sergei Lavrov on Syria, which are discussed in the later chapters. 

Less than two months after the Madrid conference, the Soviet Union ceased 
to exist. “We're now living in a new world” Gorbachev said famously as he 
announced the dissolution of the Soviet Union and his own resignation on 
December 25, 1991. Boris Yeltsin found himself the president of an independent 
state, rather than head of its largest constituent republic. As for Afghanistan, 
Yeltsin's government did not believe Najibullah could hold power. Former British 
ambassador to Moscow Rodric Braithwaite reported that Yeltsin, as the head of 
the Russian socialist republic, opened secret channels to the mujahedeen prior 
to the Soviet Union's collapse.° After the USSR’s fall, Yeltsin’s government aimed 
to move closer to the West and Yeltsin publicly opposed continued support for 
Najibullah. Kalinovsky writes, “For Russian politicians, Afghanistan primarily 
represented a POW issue; they felt no sense of obligation to the Afghan regime, 
nor were they concerned about preserving their own superpower status.”!” 
Hardliners in Russia never forgave Yeltsin—or Gorbachev, for that matter—for 
their decisions to cooperate with the West and to leave Afghanistan; they saw 
both as a betrayal, fed by belief that the CIA sought to weaken Russia in those 
early years by creating instability in Afghanistan and Central Asia and weaken 
Russia through undermining its vulnerable southern frontier.’ Again, the 
perception of vulnerability of Russia’s southern periphery played a role. 

These narratives later bubbled up to the surface in Putin’s Russia, where pro- 
Kremlin Russian analysts over the years blamed Americans for what they 
claimed was a direct and intentional increase of the flow of narcotrafficking out 
of Afghanistan and making deals with the Taliban to weaken Russia and boost 
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the US position through military bases in the region. Some also claimed that 
Americans had been trying to do the same in Syria, and in fact linked US policies 
between the two countries as pursuing similar aims.” 

With the fall of Communism, many Russians genuinely welcomed the West 
and the idea of democracy—something they had never experienced, but yearned 
for. For many behind the Iron Curtain, the West served as a model—an ideal to 
which they aspired. A 1991 poll found that 51 percent of Russian citizens 
preferred “a democratic solution to their country’s daunting problems,’ while 39 
percent “favored a strong hand at the helm.””’ The corrosive moral and economic 
degradation had taken its toll. The country’s citizens lost confidence in the 
communist system and this played a critical role in bringing about the Soviet 
Union's downfall. In June 1992, Yeltsin addressed the US Congress not only as 
Russia's first democratically elected president but “as a citizen of the great country 
which has made its choice in favor of liberty and democracy,’ promising, “[t]here 
will be no more lies—ever.”* This promise was an important public recognition 
of a central problem. 

The United States, and the West more broadly, debated how to define new 
priorities in what George H. W. Bush defined as the “New World Order,’ Western 
leaders no longer saw the Kremlin as a threat and turned to what they perceived 
as more urgent priorities. A narrative took hold in the 1990s that Russia 
now walked a path towards democracy. The reality however was far more 
nuanced. The country indeed experienced unprecedented freedom in many 
areas of life, but Yeltsin, despite making many plausible statements, did not 
dismantle the old system entirely. Liberal reforms - including crucial economic 
reforms — were not implemented as envisioned by true liberals. Russia's identity 
crisis resurfaced in the 1990s, when the country and its elites struggled to define 
a unifying national idea after the fall of communism. In the end, Russian elites 
failed in this endeavor. Rather than transform Russia into a Western-style 
democracy, Yeltsin's Russia ultimately resulted in a system based on personal 
power, and it is from these seeds that Putin’s Russia soon grew.” 


The Middle East and Primakov’s Multipolar World 


Under Gorbachev, Moscow’s Middle East policy was already undergoing a massive 
transformation. In addition to condemning Hussein’ invasion of Kuwait, 
Gorbachev restored full diplomatic relations with Israel in October 1991, joined 
the US in co-sponsoring a UN resolution that reversed the November 1975 
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“Zionism is Racism” resolution, and allowed hundreds of thousands of Soviet Jews 
to emigrate to Israel. Changes under Yeltsin continued in the same vein, but were 
more profound and in other cases represented a full departure. 

Yeltsin did not appear to pursue a coherent policy in the region. He appeared 
to have little interest in the Middle East,'® and his priorities lay more with 
domestic issues, the post-Soviet space, the United States, Europe, and China. In 
his early years, Yeltsin often sided with the United States on Middle East issues 
although that began to change towards the end of his presidency. Russia's retreat 
from the region under Yeltsin was the exception, rather than the rule for the 
Kremlin. In this sense, Yeltsin’s policies fundamentally shifted from the Soviet 
Union's. Still, the retreat was only partial, and excluded Turkey and Iran, which 
continued to matter to Yeltsin’s Russia in much the same vein. Professor Robert 
O. Freedman wrote, “Concerned about its ‘soft underbelly’ in Transcaucasia and 
Central Asia, regions that were threatened by radical Islam, Moscow focused its 
Middle East efforts on Turkey and Iran, both of which had a considerable amount 
of influence in the two regions.’ To that end, Moscow continued to cultivate its 
Kurdish card to hold against Turkey. The PKK maintained a presence in Moscow, 
while some with close ties to the PKK appeared at international public forums. 
To push back, Ankara maintained ties with Chechen separatists, providing them 
with aid, sending fighters into Chechnya when fighting began in 1994, and 
hosting some expelled Chechen fighters. Indeed, Robert Colson, a scholar on 
Kurdish issues wrote, “by early 1994, the Kurdish question began to play a 
prominent role in the Russian-Turkish relations as it impacted directly Russia’s 
war in Chechnya.’’* This back and forth resulted in a 1995 bilateral agreement to 
“prevent terrorism,’ where both countries agreed to share intelligence on 
terrorism, Turkey promised to end support for the Chechen cause, and Moscow 
promised that the PKK “would no longer be a legal organization in Russia’. 
Among other things, as Olson notes, the agreement also seemed to imply that 
Turkey would take a step back from Moscow’s growing assertiveness in the 
entire South Caucasus region. This shows Moscow's continuing perceptions of 
vulnerability from the entire southern region that stretched far and wide, from 
the North Caucasus into the Middle East. Indeed, Olson quotes one Russian 
analyst who, at around that time, asserted that to prevent Turkey from harming 
Russian interests, Russia needed an alliance with Armenia and Iran, and in the 
future possibly with Georgia, Iraq, and even a potential independent Kurdish 
state.'? Even after signing the agreement, mistrust remained on both sides, and 
Moscow was not about to give up its Kurdish card. Indeed, three years later, 
Moscow briefly gave Abdullah Ocalan, founder of the Kurdistan Workers Party 
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(PKK), refuge in Russia after Syria expelled him. At its founding in the early 
1970s, the PKK had subscribed to a largely Marxist-Leninist ideology and used 
violence to further its goals of a Kurdish state. The PKK was a useful tool for the 
Kremlin against Turkey during the Cold War. As for the Caucasus, over the years, 
Turkey would lose leverage there to Russia, which had important implications 
for the Russian—-Turkish relationship in Syria after the Russian intervention. 

The Gulf was also an important market for Russian weaponry and a source of 
loans that the Russian economy sorely needed. Russia's concern about its “soft 
underbelly” highlighted its longstanding core interest in the region, which 
mattered regardless of who was in charge in the Kremlin. Interests in weaponry 
also fit with broader longstanding commercial interests. 

With regard to Iran, the two countries continued to grow closer than they had 
under the Soviet leadership, though a thaw had already begun with Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s death in 1989. Improved ties with Iran did not start with Yeltsin, but 
rather built on the last years of the Soviet experience, and Putin took that trend 
even further. Yeltsin's Russia sold conventional arms to Iran and turned to 
nuclear cooperation. Tehran also sided with Moscow during Chechnya’s 
separatist struggle in the early 1990s, and Moscow's first war with Chechnya in 
1994-6. Iran also helped Moscow end Tajikistan’s civil war in 1992-7, and the 
Russia-Iran relationship was on the upward trajectory before Putin arrived in 
office. Moscow’s relationship with Ankara was rockier than with Tehran and 
went through ups and downs during the Yeltsin era. Still, by and large, it was 
clear this relationship mattered to Moscow. Similarly, Moscow under Gorbachev 
had begun to expand economic ties with Turkey, and the Kremlin built on this 
experience in the 1990s. Although Moscow and Ankara had their differences 
and concerns (such as fears of Ankara fanning pan-Turkic sentiment in the 
South Caucasus and Central Asia), they had proven inflated, and more to 
the point, bilateral trade had expanded in the 1990s. Erdogan himself said that 
the 1990s marked the beginning of a period when economic and trade relations 
became “the driver” of Russian—Turkish relations.” 

That said, the shift in Russia's policy towards the region was visible. In April 
1993, Yeltsin and Clinton had the following exchange as part of a two-hour 
meeting: 

The President I would like to get your support for a firm position enforcing 

UN resolutions on Iraq and Libya. 


President Yeltsin We have no real influence on Iraq. It is true they owe us 
$2.5 billion.” They say to us if we stop supporting the US, they will give us $4 
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billion. So this is a “cheap” policy for us. We will not be selling weapons to them 


nor any spare parts. 


The President Just one more question, about the Middle East. We have 
invested quite a lot in trying to get the peace talks back on track. I'd like to ask 
you to discuss where you are, and how you can influence the Palestinians to 
agree to a date. 

President Yeltsin We have cut back our contacts with the Palestinians. That 
was during the Soviet period—the Central Committee maintained contacts. 
Now we have no contacts, delegations, or anything. Although the Syrians are 
trying to deal with the details of the political situation, it is such a difficult 
thing to do. Our cooperation with the Syrians is cut way back. That’s our 
position. Now, with regard to debt: Syria owes us a lot, and so we need $120 
billion. We would like to sell the debt, but we cannot do so because of sanctions 
against Cuba. Shokhin jokes that maybe you can buy the Cuban debt. 

The President One final question: You know we have a big dispute—Libya. 
They are harboring two people who had a big role in destruction of the Pan 
Am 103 flight. We have had mixed signals. Sometimes they like to cooperate— 
other times they say no; the answer is that Khaddafi’s whole government would 
fall if those two people were let out. Khaddafi will not even discuss the trial of 
these two people. 

President Yeltsin Our position regarding this is that there is no cooperation 
now. If you want strengthened sanctions, we will not oppose them.” 


Building on Gorbachev’ earlier steps, Moscow continued to develop multifaceted 
ties with Israel. In addition, it attempted to pursue a neutral role in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. Thus, even though Yeltsin claimed the Kremlin had cut back 
substantially on contacts with the Palestinians, it did not abandon them entirely. 
Russia remained a co-sponsor of the Middle East peace process, although unlike 
the Soviet Union, for Yeltsin’s Russia the Arab-Israeli conflict was not the nucleus 
of its Middle East policy. 

A key aspect to the early Yeltsin years is the internal struggle between pro- 
Western senior officials such as Andrei Kozyrev and those advocating a tougher 
and anti-Western posture such as Yevgeniy Primakov. Yeltsin himself contributed 
to the problem because, while he did a lot to bring down communism, he also 
helped preserve key aspects of the Soviet regime, including, critically, the KGB. 
As much as the West wanted to see Yeltsin as a democrat, in reality, he straddled 
two worlds—Russia’s Soviet past and a nascent and fragile democratic present; it 
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did not end well. “By the end of 1993 I knew that the chance to radically transform 
Russia into a modern democracy with an open-market economy could well have 
been missed ... a half-reformed Russia would be tortured by its double identity,” 
wrote Kozyrev.” Again, Russia's identity ran as an important undercurrent. 

Despite reduced ties with Syria, Moscow continued to sell conventional arms 
to Damascus and was also willing to help transfer weapons from North Korea to 
Syria. Furthermore, some reports suggested that Moscow’s involvement in the 
Syrian chemical weapons arsenal—built earlier primarily with Soviet assistance 
in the first place—continued during the 1990s. In September 2013, as the West 
was discussing a deal with Putin on Russia’s removal of Assad’s chemical weapons 
arsenal, the Moscow Times reported: 


In the 1990s, a frequent visitor to Damascus was General Anatoly Kuntsevich, 
ironically an adviser to then-President Boris Yeltsin on eliminating chemical 
weapons. Der Spiegel wrote last year of Kuntsevich’s missions: “The chemical 
weapons expert allegedly established connections with leading members of the 
Syrian regime, received large amounts of money from them and, in exchange, 
provided them with details on how to manufacture VX, a powerful chemical 
agent. He reportedly also shipped 800 liters of chemicals to Syria that were 
required to produce the poison gas. Kuntsevich'’s activity stopped in 2003 when 
he died unexpectedly on a flight from Damascus to Moscow.” 


By 1996 things also began to change significantly both in Russia's Middle East 
policy, and broader US-Russia relations. Internally, the hardliners won, and after 
a long and complicated political process, in January 1996, Yeltsin appointed 
Primakov, who had no aspirations to become president, as foreign affairs 
minister. The same year, Vladimir Putin, an unknown former KGB officer at the 
time, had entered Boris Yeltsin's government, starting as his first deputy manager 
and rising through the ranks in the coming years to become director of the 
Federal Security Service (successor to the KGB), and secretary on the Russian 
Security Council. 

Primakovhad clashed with the West on Iraq, Bosnia,and NATO enlargement.” 
(Russians themselves over the years typically used the term NATO “expansion” 
rather than “enlargement, which highlights the different interpretations of these 
events.) Primakov provided a clear foreign policy vision—one of a multipolar 
world, a vision he outlined publicly at least as early as 1996, once he became 
prime minister. “After the end of the Cold War we saw an emergence and 
evolution of a tendency in which the old bipolar confrontational world began to 
be transformed into a multipolar one,’ he declared.”” But more than simply a 
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description of a view of international relations taking shape on its own, Primakov 
believed that a multipolar world would be better than one dominated by the 
United States and worked towards the implementation of his vision over the 
coming years. His vision took hold. As foreign minister, he came to New Delhi in 
April 1996, and proposed a trilateral partnership with India and China to 
promote multipolarity.** He then came to New Delhi again in December 1998 as 
prime minister to make the same proposal, even if at the time the Chinese 
leadership was less receptive to the idea than India’s leaders.” Primakov also 
presented Russia to the Middle East as a partner that was culturally closer to the 


region than Western countries. Primakov wrote: 


[Mlillions of Muslims live in Russia; unlike in many Western countries, they are 
not immigrants but form part of the indigenous population. There is perhaps no 
other state with a Christian majority and a Muslim minority that can serve, in 
the way Russia does, as an example of peaceful cohabitation, of sharing and 
adapting each other's cultures and creating a very special kind of community. 
On top of this Russia enjoys a unique position as a bridge between Europe and 
Asia. 


The view of Russia as a unique country that did not colonize the Middle East, 
could understand the region like no other, and yet is distant enough from the 
area that, unlike Iran, it could play the role of a neutral mediator, is another key 
feature of what would become Putin’s approach to the Middle East. 

One meeting in April 1996 between Bill Clinton and Boris Yeltsin is illustrative 
with regard to the Middle East and Russia's need for great-power status even in 
the 1990s. Yeltsin came in angry because Primakov convinced him that the 
United States was trying to marginalize Russia in the region. Clinton used the 
term “equal partnership,” which appeared to pacify Yeltsin and said Russia could 
play an important role through its existing influence with Syria and Hezbollah.*! 
The following excerpts are from this discussion: 


BNY [Boris Yeltsin] I don’t understand the American approach in Lebanon. 
You seem bent on going it alone. That’s what Primakov is telling me—the 
Americans are running a separate operation. Christopher is trying to repeat 
what he did in’93. This won't be a success if you persist in trying to sideline 


Russia and France. 


WJC [Bill Clinton] ‘That’s not correct. No one’s sidelining anybody. We've got 
to work together. Primakov can play a helpful role, particularly with the 
Syrians. But our concern is that the parties not be able to play these foreign 
ministers off against each other. I’m particularly worried about Assad in that 
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regard. The other factor is the Israelis. They don’t want the French or the EU to 
represent them. The US and Russia continue to work together as cosponsors of 
the peace process, and we're making every effort to coordinate our efforts.” 


BNY This is not very convincing. I think that since these four ministers have 
gone there with a joint plan of action, they should work together, not separately. 
Obviously they have their own instructions ... 


WJC Look, youre just not seeing it correctly. It would be a big mistake for all 
of them to go to see Assad all together and deal with him as a committee ... As 
for Primakov, his going to Syria obviously makes sense because of your 
relationship with the Syrians. But there are two sides to this, and we need to 
bring the Israelis along too. Chris and I felt that four-on-one with Assad would 
invite him to exploit differences among us... 


As for Syria and Hezbollah, there too you've got influence. Use it well. 
Hezbollah doesn’t want the peace process to succeed. They want Peres to lose 
the election. But Hezbollah and Syria also want to maintain some sort of 
relationship with Russia, so please use that leverage to get them to accept the 
ceasefire ... None of us has any intention of sidelining Russia, in the Middle 
East or anywhere else. You've had a relationship with Syria for a long time, and 
there are important things you can do with the Syrians ... I want historians 
fifty years from now to look back on this period and say you and I took full 
advantage of the opportunity we had. We made maximum use of the 
extraordinary moment that came with the end of the Cold War. 


BNY The key word you just used was “equal” partnership. This will restore 


trust and confidence. 


Based on the experts cited earlier, it is hard to say that both sides took full 
advantage of opportunities they had. This exchange also shows that while some 
may look fondly on the Yeltsin era, Moscow was not easy to work with then, and 
perceptions of the West treating Russia unfairly, along with great-power 
ambitions even if unmatched by abilities and resources, remained and were 
beginning to emerge in approximately 1996. 

Moscow would soon clash with the United States over Iraq. Kozyrev often 
said that Russia's support for the UN policy towards Iraq was “the litmus test of 
Russia's stand on the civilized, democratic side of the barricade.”® In those initial 
years, as one Russian analyst described it, “various economic actors within Russia 
sought cooperation with Iraq in pursuit of their own economic gain... However 
... there was more or less a consensus on the need to engage Iraq. This could only 
be done through diplomacy.’ The Kremlin tried to get the West to lift sanctions 
against Saddam Hussein.** Baghdad owed a hefty debt to Russia. Although 
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Yeltsin mentioned a $2.5 billion figure to Bill Clinton, other sources cited higher 
figures in subsequent years—anywhere between approximately $4 and $7 
billion.** And, in 2005, Russian reports indicated a debt of over $10 billion.*’ 
Likely, debt interest kept accumulating as the years went by, which could account 
for some of the discrepancies, although this does not explain them all. Regardless, 
even if the exact debt total is somewhat opaque, it is clear that Baghdad owed 
Russia a lot of money in the 1990s and Moscow was eager to benefit economically 
from the relationship, especially as the struggling Russian economy needed 
funds. Moscow also attempted to mediate between Iraq and the United Nations. 
Yeltsin strongly and vocally opposed the use of force in Iraq. 

Russian analyst Helena Belopolsky wrote what seems to be in line with the 
Kremlin’s thinking: 


An initially reactive Russian policy, impeded by the desire to rejoin the West, 
gave way to an adaptation in Russian policy in response to negative American 
policy decisions. Iraq became an instrument with which to address deleterious 
American actions ... The important shift in policy in the mid-1990s brought 
about a shift in the value of Iraq in Russian foreign policy ... by late 1994, Russia 
began to use its relationship with Iraq to challenge the United States on issues 
ranging from economic sanctions to military intervention.** 


Primakov headed Moscow’s diplomatic campaign in Iraq, which appeared to be 
an effort to return Russia as a major power player in the region, and moreover, 
restore Russia's status as a global leader.* Indeed, Russian analyst Dmitry Trenin 
of Moscow Carnegie Center and former colonel in Soviet and then Russian 
military intelligence wrote, “Our interests in Iraq were political, to keep Iraq as 
opposition to American hegemony.” 

Although Moscow’s efforts appeared ineffective at getting Hussein to allow 
UN inspectors to monitor the country’s so-called “presidential sites,” the Kremlin 
continued to insist that these efforts bore fruit in February 1998.*! That year, 
Russia-US relations took a significant turn for the worse as Russia insisted that 
there could be a diplomatic solution, but after waiting for Russian diplomacy to 
work, the United States saw that it produced no results. Defense Minister Igor 
Sergeyev publicly denounced the American position as destabilizing, “rigid and 
uncompromising.” US defense secretary William Cohen said that Moscow’s 
“so-called compromises” could not resolve problems with Saddam Hussein and 
cited reports that “Russia had offered to sell Iraq machinery that could be used 
to produce bioweapons and that Russians working as UN inspectors had been 
passing secrets to the Iraqis. (The first Russian to join a UN inspection team was 
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a former KGB station chief.)”*? The following year Moscow would also clash 
with the United States over Kosovo—a clash that Putin’s Kremlin has not 
forgotten to this day. When Primakov learned en route to Washington in March 
1999 about the bombing of Belgrade—on the day of the Orthodox Easter—he 
turned his plane around and went back to Moscow, and the next month reports 
surfaced that between 80 and100 Russian mercenaries, sponsored by 
ultranationalist All-Russian Spiritual Heritage Movement, had appeared in 
Yugoslavia.“ Vladimir Putin’s later utilization of so-called private military 
companies (PMCs) in Syria, chiefly the Wagner group, was not nearly as 
unprecedented or surprising as it may have seemed to casual observers. On the 
contrary, it was an extension of a longstanding tradition. Putin was not going to 


be a revolutionary. 


Putin Returns Russia to the Middle East 


As Russia failed to fully break away with its past, the past slowly took over the 
present. In July 1999, Vladimir Putin, as the head of the FSB, placed a wreath of 
flowers to mark the death of former KGB chairman Yuri Andropov. This act 
foreshadowed a great deal about Putin and the direction in which he would take 
Russia. It would have been unimaginable for a former SS officer to become 
chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany (West Germany) after World War 
II, but a former KGB officer took the highest position of power in post-Soviet 
Russia. In August 1999, Yeltsin named Putin as prime minister. Yeltsin resigned 
in December that year, leaving Putin as acting president. That month, Putin 
unveiled a memorial plaque to Andropov at the infamous Lubyanka.' 

Putin chose Andropov, a man involved in the decision to intervene in 
Afghanistan, and instrumental in empowering the KGB domestically after a 
relative decline that followed Stalin’s death in a period of thaw (ottepel). For all 
the many individuals that analysts have suggested Putin has followed over the 
years, and the different narratives he has utilized, Andropov has been his constant 
role model, even if he may not have fully understood him. Andropov is perhaps 
best known for his particular focus on suppressing domestic dissent (bor’ba s 
inokomyshliyem) and expanding the KGB’s foreign intelligence activities. 


The Second Chechen War 


The coming second Chechen War ushered Vladimir Putin out of obscurity into 
the full driver's seat of Russian state power. Shortly becoming president, Putin told 
a group his former FSB colleagues, only half in jest, “A group of FSB operatives, 
dispatched under cover to work in the government of the Russian federation, is 
successfully fulfilling its task,’ as The Economist reported on the incident.” Between 
September 4 and 16, 1999, four apartment bombings shook the cities of Moscow, 
Volgodonsk, and Buynaksk. These left approximately 300 dead and hundreds 
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wounded, and spread terror throughout the country.’ Putin, then prime minister 
in Yeltsin’s Kremlin, immediately accused Chechens and declared a second war on 
Chechnya. He presented himself as someone who would stop at nothing to get the 
terrorists. He would follow them everywhere and “wipe them out in the outhouse” 
(mochit’ v sortire), as he said famously on September 24, 1999.4 

The Kremlin used the bombings to turn the political domestic message to war 
with the Chechens—who, it is important to remember, remained Russian 
citizens. Russia was again struggling with itself. And the media also played a 
crucial role in Putin’s assent to power.’ The message of fear and war, together 
with images of Putin, came to dominate television—what the Russians call 
“zombiyashchik” (literally a “zombie box,’ a tool to turn people into “zombies”). 
Famous Russian war correspondent and former Chechen War soldier Arkady 
Babchenko used this reference years later when he described state messaging 
after the bombings and how state propaganda turned the public mood away 
from reconciliation with Chechnya, towards hatred and killing.® After Putin's 
tough public stance against terrorism, his approval ratings skyrocketed in the fall 
of 2000 from 2 percent to 45 percent,’ but doubts remain to this day about FSB’s 
culpability for the bombings, rather than Chechen separatists.’ The possibility 
that a man in charge of one of the world’s major nuclear arsenals could have 
started his political career with a major act of terrorism against his own people 
speaks volumes about Putin’s Russia. It also frames the persistent and profound 
confusion in the West in dealing with Putin on key foreign policy issues— 
simultaneously casting him as part of a problem and part of the solution, 
including in the Middle East. And as Russia began fighting with itself, in the later 
years, it took the fight outside its borders. 

After Putin oversaw the razing Chechnya’ capital, Grozny, to the ground, 
Moscow remained as an occupying force until 2009. Military and political 
aspects of the Chechnya campaign resurfaced in Syria and for this reason it is 
important to mention them here. Moscow continuously learned from every 
military experience, and by the second Chechen War it had incorporated a 
number of lessons from the first war. In January 1995, the Russians were surprised 
and embarrassed by the degree to which the Chechens had_ utilized 
communication tools such as cell phones and the internet, and swore never 
again to lose the “information war,” a promise they were able to keep, at least 
internally. By the second Chechen War, the press in Russia no longer enjoyed the 
degree of freedom it had under Yeltsin, and Moscow had been able to control the 
domestic narrative as well as introducing better telecommunication equipment 


in the military theater in Chechnya. 
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In addition, Moscow engaged in what military experts Les Grau and Timothy 
Tomas called a “Russian version of ‘remote’ war as exercised by NATO forces 
against Kosovo,’ even though the Russian version had executed these efforts 
crudely and imprecisely, unlike NATO." This approach showed both learning 
from Western military campaigns (Russia has a very long and under-appreciated 
history of such learning), and a desire to fight a war remotely, with fewer 
casualties, a goal that came out especially clearly in Syria. Indeed, a 2020 Russian 
military journal article on prospects for future combat methods featured a map 
that appears designed, based on the layout of the artillery and how the forces are 
dispersed, for intermediary conflict, based on lessons learned from local warfare, 
from Chechnya to ISIS in Syria.'! 

The Russian military also did not permit moratoriums or ceasefires, which 
could have allowed the Chechen forces to regroup and introduced better 
communications equipment for their forces. A few other lessons stand out. In the 
first war, Moscow had also under-estimated the effect of cultural knowledge 
and winning “hearts and minds,’ and underscored the importance of training 
in the combat zone—something that the Russian military would have several 
opportunities to do in the coming years. This is not to say that the Russians 
intervened in Syria to gain live combat training, but that the intervention 
provided such an opportunity that the Kremlin used to its full advantage. 

On the diplomatic track, a number of parallels with Syria also stand out. 
In the mid-2000s, the Parliamentary Assembly of the Council of Europe 
(PACE) wanted formal peace talks with Chechen leaders. Moscow engineered 
this process and pushed faux opposition members it had first installed in 
Chechnya. Analysts dubbed Moscow's approach in Chechnya back then as 
“Chechenization” —this process involved a charade where Moscow pretended to 
talk to what it called genuine Chechen opposition leaders, but in reality only 
allowed those it handpicked to participate. 

Here is how this process worked. Moscow insisted that “separatists” could 
participate in the political process if they rejected terrorism and extremism. 
Theoretically, this sounded more than reasonable to a Western ear—those who 
reject violence should be given a chance to participate in a political system. But 
there were two problems in the Russian context. First, in reality, anyone who 
identified publicly as a separatist in Chechnya would “issue a death warrant to 
himself”? Second, and more to the point, Russian federal law forbade as 
“extremist” any activity that infringed upon the territorial integrity of the Russian 
Federation. The law deemed any kind of separatist conviction as extremist, 
regardless of the methods a person used to pursue separatist aims’? In this 
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circular logic, anyone could engage in opposition activity within the political 
system, as long as they did not represent genuine opposition; to be a genuine 
opponent meant to subscribe to extremist views. Thus, at the time, it became 
“quite obvious that voluntarily or not Europe actually agreed to organize a 
negotiation ground with participation of only one side to the conflict?" 
Simultaneously, in order to crush the Chechen independence struggle, Putin 
ignored and marginalized moderate and secular Chechens, such as the 


legitimately elected president at the time, Aslan Maskhadov.’* 


Putin's Foreign Policy 


If Russia struggled with defining its key unifying national idea in the 1990s, 
Putin’s regime provided an answer—and he defined it in terms of security, as a 
reaction against democratization of the 1990s and perceived chaos that came 
with it.'* More broadly, Russia once against defined itself in relation to the 
West—Putin blamed the West for Russia's problems during that decade. Contrary 
to many assestions that Putin’s regime has no ideology, Putin created one-state 
paternalism and patriotism based on appeals to glorious past and rejection of 
liberalism. On December 30, 1999, the day before he officially became acting 
president, a famous, oft-cited document attributed to Putin appeared on the 
government's website, “Russia at the Turn of the Millennium?!” One of the 
document’s central points was that Russia is a country with unique values in 
danger of losing its unity—which, in and of itself, is a historic Russian fear. This 
again points to the fundamental issue of Russia's identity issues—and how the 
state had manipulated these to drive anti-Western security narratives with the 
aim of eroding the US-led global order, in a worldview that blurs the lines 
between offensive and defensive actions. Moreover, a look at Russia's distribution 
of forces over the years under Putin has been heavily weighted towards the 
south, another indicator of the Kremlin’s threat perceptions.'® 

On January 10, 2000, while still interim president, Putin approved Russia's 
National Security Concept. The document highlights “attempts to create an 
international relations structure based on domination by developed Western 
countries in the international community, under US leadership, and designed 
for unilateral solutions (primarily by the use of military force) to key issues in 
world politics in circumvention of the foundational rules of international law... 
A number of states are stepping up efforts to weaken Russia politically, 
economically, militarily, and in other ways.” 
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The Security Concept defines NATO enlargement (as mentioned earlier, 
Russians call it expansion) as one among major threats “in the international 
sphere,” and references a “multipolar” world and Russia’s role as “one of the 
influential centers,’ echoing Primakov. In addition, threats to Russia’s national 
security, according to the National Security Concept, were “manifested in 
attempts by other states to counteract its strengthening as one of the centers of 
influence in a multipolar world, to hinder realization of its national interests and 
to weaken its position in Europe, the Middle East, Transcaucasia, Central Asia 
and the Asia-Pacific Region” This new approach also entailed demanding 
recognition of Russia's legitimate privileged interests in its so-called near-abroad, 
loosely defined as Russkiy mir (Russian world) throughout the countries of the 
former Soviet Union. Thus, from the very beginning, the Kremlin under Putin 
viewed the West with distrust and hostility. Indeed, the Kremlin aimed to 
position Russia in opposition to the West, and emphasized the importance of 
respect for state sovereignty. It is in this context that Putin famously bemoaned 
the loss of greatness as he famously proclaimed that the break-up of the Soviet 
Union was the greatest geopolitical tragedy of the twentieth century.’ Above all 
else, Putin wanted an image of greatness, stability, and respect—and true 
democratization had no place in this vision. Soon afterwards he reinstated the 
music of the Soviet national anthem, and in more ways than one, Putin’s Russia 
has been singing different words to the same music ever since. Moscow never 
declared open war on the West, but in line with traditional Russian thinking, war 
is more of a spectrum than a clear separation between war and peace, offensive 
and defensive, and Putin’s Kremlin over the years has consistently stuck to the 
line that it was the West that started being hostile to Russia first, and that Russia 
is only defending itself. Western officials for years failed to see that, whether they 
realized it or not, Moscow was at war with them—just not the kind of war to 
which they were accustomed. 

Fear and historic insecurity motivated the Kremlin under Putin, just as it had 
motivated so many of his predecessors. In early 2000, discussing Russia's policy 
in the North Caucasus, Putin explained that the fear of Russia’s collapse drove 
his decisions. “What’s the situation in the North Caucasus and in Chechnya 
today? It’s a continuation of the collapse of the USSR, he said, “This is what I 
thought of the situation in August [1999], when the bandits attacked Dagestan: 
If we don't put an immediate end to this, Russia will cease to exist. It was a 
question of preventing the collapse of the country.’ 

This fear of collapse was linked with ascribing nefarious motivations to the 
West, especially the United States, after the collapse of the Soviet Union, both in 
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the Middle East and the post-Soviet space. Putin was relatively cautious on 
foreign policy in his early years, but the Kremlin vocally opposed the US invasion 
of Iraq in 2003 and in early 2004 his international posture noticeably turned 
more aggressive after the massacre of Beslan in North Ossetia in September 
2004, when a group of armed Chechen and Ingush terrorists seized a school in 
Beslan, North Ossetia. This domestic incident affected foreign policy. 

The Kremlin responded with force that led to the deaths of 380 of the hostages, 
186 of them children.”’ Ilyas Akhmadov, former Chechen foreign minister, 
recalled in his book that when he spoke to the organizers of the terrorist act, the 
ultimate responsibility lay with Shamil Basayev who planned the operation with 
the aim of using children as hostages, but nonetheless Shamil did not expect 
Putin to shoot at children.” Many inside Russia, especially relatives of the 
hostages, hold the Russian government responsible for this tragedy and criticized 
its botched rescue.”* Putin used Beslan as a justification for deepening Russia's 
democratic backslide and stressed that Russia had to project strength. He 
indirectly blamed the West for this incident:” 


We showed ourselves [to be] weak. And the weak get beaten. Some would like to 
tear from us a “juicy piece of pie.” Others help them. They help, reasoning that 
Russia still remains one of the world’s major nuclear power[s], and as such still 
represents a threat to them. And so they reason that this threat should be 
removed. Terrorism, of course, is an instrument to achieve these aims ... 1 am 
convinced that in reality we have no choice at all... What we are dealing with are 
not isolated acts intended to frighten us, not isolated terrorist attacks. What we 
are facing is direct intervention of international terror directed against Russia.” 


The narrative that the West sponsors terrorism inside Russia, as part of a 
concerted effort to weaken if not destroy the country is a theme that Putin 
continued to echo over the coming years. This narrative is crucial for 
understanding Russia’s position in Syria. By 2004 Putin had taken a noticeably 
anti-Western posture. This was the year that saw the rise of “color revolutions’— 
peaceful protest against authoritarians and unfree elections that swept the post- 
Soviet space. To be sure, these uprisings began earlier, with the Bulldozer 
revolution in Serbia in October 2000, and continued with the Rose revolution in 
Georgia in November 2003, already on the cusp of 2004. Yet it was Ukraine’s 
orange revolution of November 2004-January 2005 that impacted Putin 
especially deeply, in part because Ukraine matters so much with regard to 
Russia’s struggle with its identity. And as former Putin advisor Gleb Pavlovky 
said, he saw the protests as a US ploy to invade the Russian border, in a “neurotic 
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reaction of a weak country.’ Other color revolutions followed and touched the 


Middle East, with Lebanon’s 2005 Cedar Revolution, a point that did not receive 
as much attention in the former Soviet Union, but showed that the Middle East 
mattered in the Kremlin’s assessment of perceived threats and the role of the 
West in them. In this context, two years later, in Munich in February 2007, Putin 
famously accused the United States of destabilizing activities worldwide.” 
Meanwhile, the FSB had emerged as immensely powerful by this time. By 
January 2008, the internal debate on securitization increasingly shifted towards 
those who favored a view that the US preeminence in international affairs and 
its perceived proclivity in favor of the use of military force, presented the main 
(even if not the only) threat to Russia.** Thus, in January 2008, Makhmut A. 
Gareev, president of Russias Defense Academy argued that the NATO-led 
campaign in Yugoslavia “ushered in, in essence, a new epoch not only in the 
military, but also in the universal history, the epoch of open military-force 
diktat”’”? Gareev defined separatism and terrorism as most dangerous threats to 
Russia—only in this view, they were all created externally, outside of Russia.* In 
August that year Moscow invaded Georgia. 

In 2011, Putin’s foreign policy reached another stage of aggression in the 
context of NATO’s Libya campaign and protests in Syria, where Putin took a 
firm position in support of Syria’s president Bashar al-Assad. With regard to 
Libya, as then officially prime minister, Putin compared the NATO campaign to 
“medieval crusades.’*! Late 2011-early 2012 saw massive anti-Putin uprisings 
throughout the country—the largest since the fall of the Soviet Union, against 
what many perceived as a fraudulent Duma election. Even the protest organizers 
themselves were surprised at such a massive turnout, and the Kremlin certainly 
was. Russia experts Fiona Hill and Cliff Gaddy wrote that Putin's core identities 
which were the source of his strength here became a weakness and prevented 
him from foreseeing the protests.** Putin became enraged and accused the 
United States, specifically State Secretary Hillary Clinton of “giving the signal” 
for protestors to come out. He could not believe that the protests could have 
erupted on their own. 

Yet his regime showed itself to be resilient. Putin managed to crush the protest 
movement and win the 2012 presidential election. Putin wept as he delivered his 
speech. He stressed several times that this was a “fair election,” and noted that “no 
one can impose anything on us,’ that the Russian people can identify “provocations 
which have only one goal—to destroy the Russian statehood and seize power?’ 

Thus began the next stage of Putin’s foreign policy, with an even greater 
emphasis on external powers trying to “destroy Russia's statehood.” In the winter 
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of 2012, Putin penned five articles in the Russian press. While they touched on 
his traditional themes and talked about his political and economic vision to 
address a myriad of problems plaguing the country, he referred to what was for 
him a new theme—he proclaimed Russia as a unique “state civilization.” Leon 
Aaron described this new rhetoric as one that “harks back to Russia’s two most 
reactionary rulers: the nineteenth-century tsars Nicholas I and his grandson, 
Alexander III,” who made Russia’s secret political police a key state institution 
and formed Russia's allegedly distinctive identity in official state ideology of 
“Orthodoxy, Autocracy and Nationality” Aaron concluded, “[w]ith minor 
linguistic adjustments, this slogan of Nicholas I and Alexander III seems now to 
have been adopted by Mr. Putin.”** In the context of this newly adopted slogan, 
the illegal annexation of Crimea followed two years later. Indeed, when Putin 
explained why he annexed Crimea, he framed it as a defensive response to 
centuries, not years, of Western hostilities towards Russia. “[W]e have every 
reason to assume that the infamous policy of containment, led in the 18th, 19th 
and 20th centuries, continues today. They are constantly trying to sweep us into 
a corner because we have an independent position,’ he said. Intervention in 


Syria came the following year. 


Return to the Middle East: A Pragmatic Approach 


As mentioned earlier, Moscow’s foreign policy, and its approach to the Middle 
East in particular, grew out a vision that Primakov had articulated in the late 
1990s. In the context of restoring Russia as a great power with a vision towards a 
multipolar world, in the Middle East, Putin sought to gain political influence in 
the region and put a higher emphasis on Russia’s business interests: arms and 
energy (oil and gas) sales, as well as high-tech goods such as nuclear reactors.*° 
But anti-Americanism stood in the backdrop of these interests. Indeed, the 
January 2000 Foreign Policy Concept defined Moscow’s priorities in the Middle 
East as “to restore and strengthen [Russia’s] positions, particularly economic 
ones, and highlighted the importance of continuing to develop ties with Iran.*” 
The same document also highlighted “attempts to create an international 
relations structure based on domination by developed Western countries in the 
international community, under US leadership” The most recent version of this 
document from November 2016 also highlights the importance of the Middle 
East in Russian foreign policy and names “external interference” (a euphemism 


for the United States), as a major cause of instability in the region.** Together, 
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these documents show continuity in the Kremlin’s thinking about Russia's role in 
the region, and that of the West as a threatening, adversarial power. 

Primakov believed that the US invasion of Iraq in 2003 contributed to the 
spread of terrorism,” and that secular dictatorships in the Middle East provided 
stability. “When US troops invaded, Iraq was a secular state, and while I do not 
wish in any way to condone Saddam Hussein's regime, with the many errors and 
crimes it committed, it cannot be accused of failing to establish stability on the 
religious front,’ wrote Primakov; and he added “After the US occupation, Iraq 
became a faith-based state, governed according to the Islamic model?’ This 
claim is inaccurate and especially illustrative of the distortions in Russian 
interpretations of US actions in the Middle East. While religious and sectarian 
parties obtained some prominence in the post-invasion government, Iraqi legal 
codes and legislation have been fundamentally secular since the US invasion. 
The new Iraqi state also did not use the word “Islamic” as part of its name, 
another important indicator of state secularism. Moreover, it was Saddam 
Hussein who had inscribed in his own handwriting the word “Allahu Akbar” into 
the Iraqi flag in the beginning of the 1990s as part of his “Faith campaign” to use 
religion in Iraq for political purposes. By contrast, during internal Iraqi 
discussions about it after the invasion, the phrase came close to being removed— 
another indicator of the more secular direction the Iraqi state had taken after the 
invasion. In the end the font was changed to Kufi. These misrepresentations 
concerning Iraq and the 2003 invasion underscore the false choice Primakov 
laid out between “secular” but “stable” dictators and radical Islamists. Under 
Putin, Moscow had pursued similar equivocation and inaccurate narratives with 
regard to Syria and Assad, and radical Islamists. Specifically, Putin’s Kremlin 
presented it as a choice between a “secular” dictator and radical Islamists who are 
worse, in even more black and white terms than Primakov—the Kremlin had 
not openly admitted that the Assad regime committed any crimes, let alone 
promoted Assad’s encouragement of Islamic radicalization. 

If the Soviet Union followed a communist ideology in the region, Putin's 
return to the Middle East entailed cooperation with everyone there—both 
traditional allies and adversaries. Rather than a communist ideology, Putin 
presented a vision of a multipolar world, where Russia had to advance its 
influence in the region at the expense of the West, and in this zero-sum context, 
Putin pursued other interests, chiefly economic gain, primarily through arms 
and energy trade. To give a few examples, in December 2002, then Russian 
foreign minister Igor Ivanov said in an interview, “It appears this is the year when 


we finalized a multi-vector policy, one in which different geographical directions 
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and priorities supplement, rather than contradict, each other’*! Once again 
countering a perceived negative picture of Russia in the West, he said, “I think 
the image of an either impoverished or money-spinning mafia-like Russia, an 
image spontaneously or sometimes purposely created in the West in the 90s, is 
gradually receding into the past.” In December 2003, Alexander Yakovenko, 
director of the Foreign Affairs Ministry's information and press department, 
wrote in government official Rossiysakaya Gazeta: “Today not one significant 
international problem is being solved without Russia.’* There was also a crucial 
cultural element to Putin’s outreach to the region. Putin presented Russia as a 
unique civilization that straddles East and West that can serve as a bridge and 
mediator.“ As well as stressing its large Muslim minority, deep history of 
relations with the Muslim world, and geographical proximity to it, Putin 
simultaneously invoked Russia's “uniqueness” to justify a democratic backslide 
domestically and support of authoritarian leaders abroad, including in the 
Middle East.* 

Thearms sales element of Moscow’s approach is important because historically 
the region had been a top destination for Russian weaponry, and Putin aimed to 
further this process. However, for Moscow arms sales have always been a foreign 
policy tool, rather than a more narrow commercial interest. While this can be 
said in part of many countries, including the United States, the US simply will 
not sell weapons to certain actors and states. US arms sales also go through 
rigorous and lengthy approval to ensure transparency and compliance with 
regulations, such as prohibitions of secondary arms sales. In other words, 
responsible states go to great lengths to put safeguards in place to prevent 
weapons from falling into the wrong hands or being used to prolong a conflict. 
For example, the US held a ban on arms sales to both Armenia and Azerbaijan 
from 1993 to 2002.*° That is, the ban was officially lifted after September 11, 2001 
when American foreign policy shifted towards counterterrorism. Even so, 
US arms did not simply start flowing into the region after the ban was lifted. 
Rather, in more recent years, the United States provided limited security 
assistance to Azerbaijan specifically for counter-terrorism efforts to support the 
US or its coalition partners, and worked to ensure full compliance with counter- 
terrorism law.” 

Russia on the other hand had been selling arms to both Armenia and 
Azerbaijan. In 2016, then prime minister Dmitry Medvedev defended these sales 
in the following terms: “They would buy weapons in other countries, and the 
degree of their deadliness wouldn't change. But at the same time, this could to a 
certain degree destroy the balance [of forces in the region].”“* It is difficult to 
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imagine a senior Western official defending arms sales to two conflicting parties 
essentially by saying “if we don’t do it someone else will, and they will make 
things even worse.” More to the point, Medvedev essentially implied that Moscow 
was content with the existing status quo of a frozen conflict; and the only other 
alternative is even worse—he could not even imagine a better scenario, where 
the conflict was resolved. 

One can certainly quibble or outright disagree with specific cases of US arms 
sales and broader security assistance—or indeed failure to provide either one— 
when getting into the detail of specific cases. Such a conversation is more than 
warranted. Later chapters will discuss this in more detail in the context of Syria, 
specifically the meager assistance given to the Syrian rebels. But to do this 
broader conversation justice would be beyond the scope of this discussion and 
would be to stray from the main point here—that Russia, unlike the West, simply 
does not have a transparent and responsible process in place when it comes to 
arms sales and has no qualms about using arms to perpetuate a conflict if it 
servers a larger foreign policy objective. Those who know they will not get US 
arms often turn to Moscow. Russian arms sales also get approved quickly and 
come with few strings attached; and prohibition of secondary arms sales is not a 
concern when dealing with Russia, unlike with the United States. Thus, In July 
2012, at a meeting of the Commission for Military Technology Cooperation 
with Foreign States, Putin said, “We see active military technical cooperation as 
an effective instrument for advancing our national interests, both political and 
economic.” And in December 2013, deputy prime minister Dmitry Rogozin, 
went as far as to say that the Federal Service for Military Technical Cooperation— 
the agency leading arms sales abroad—was “the country’s second foreign policy 
agency” and that its objective in selling arms was so that Russia could “gain or 
increase [its] influence” in other countries. Rogozin also said that Russia’s arms 
sales are the most important element of its relations with other countries.*° One 
would be hard pressed to find a similar statement from a senior Western official. 
Western states tend to view building relationships through a prism of different 
values, where arms sales can certainly be a key element, but not a foundation on 
which a relationship is built. 

Putin’s pragmatic approach to the Middle East has shown itself to be more 
successful than the Soviet Union's focus on ideology.*' Putin's Russia is more of 
the view that, ultimately, it is difficult to construct anything permanent in the 
Middle East, unlike with other regions or countries. In this spirit, Putin balanced 
good relations with Sunni and Shia powers, as well as Israel, even as in reality he 
favored the anti-American Shia forces in the region. Indeed, by 2010, just prior to 
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the outbreak of the Arab Spring, Putin had built in the Middle East “good relations 
with every government and most major opposition movements.” Ostensibly 
balancing good relations with everyone while still favoring anti-American forces 
remains Putin’s approach to this day—and it is one that, crucially, helps guard 
against getting “stuck” in the region. Certainly, fear of getting “stuck” has not been 
absent from the Kremlin’s thinking. Prominent pro-Kremlin academic Sergei 
Karaganov once said in an interview that it is in fact the United States that is 
always trying to push Russia into getting stuck in the Middle East and Russia 
must guard against that. “Our geopolitical opponents still dream of drawing us 
[into the Middle East] so that we get stuck there. They sometimes talk about it.” 
Other less prominent Russian pro-Kremlin analysts had expressed a similar 
sentiment with regard to Russia in Syria.** With regard to Russian security, Putin 
faced the same problem that the Soviet Union did—in a conflict with the United 
States, the US global navy still has a maritime strike capability that Russia, as a 
land power, cannot match. Putin placed a special emphasis on the Russian navy, 
especially when he officially returned to a third presidential term in 2012; and by 
the next year, he had resurrected the Russian Mediterranean squadron. For Putin, 
just as for his predecessors, the Mediterranean remained a crucial strategic choke 
point. Moreover Russia had no alternatives to Syria for naval support on the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and throughout 2013 the Kremlin attempted to diversify 
by asking (unsuccessfully) for Russia’s own naval bases in Cyprus and Montenegro 
in late 2013, though Cyprus allowed the Russian military to use the Cypriot 
airbase and seaport in Limassol.* These efforts show how much emphasis 


Moscow placed, and continues to place, on maritime access in this region. 


The Russia-Iran-Syria Triangle 


Russia's relationship with Syria is important in its own right, but it also stands 
within an anti-Western Russia-Iran-Syria triad in the Middle East. It must be 
viewed through this prism because these are the states most committed to 
driving American, and more broadly, Western forces out of the region as opposed 
to Sunni governments and Israel—forces traditionally aligned more with the 
West. Indeed, Russia's relationship with Syria was always about more than simply 
Syria itself. Thus, this chapter examines the Russia-Iran-Syria triangle. 


Iran 


Pragmatic Cooperation 


Putin sought closer ties with Iran from the beginning of his tenure, building on 
the last years of the Yeltsin era, when some of the more hawkish members of the 
Russian parliament had also advocated for closer ties with Iran. Indeed, by the 
end of the 1990s Moscow became Iran’s main supplier of conventional arms.' 
Given the complicated history between the two countries, it comes as no surprise 
that from 1999 to 2013, Russia-Iran relations vacillated “between antagonism 
and friendship.” 

In October 2000, while in his first year in office, Putin publicly and unilaterally 
abrogated the 1995 Gore-Chernomyrdin pact, which allowed Russia to complete 
existing arms agreements with Iran on conventional arms, but required that it 
abstain from all other future deals; in exchange, the United States agreed not to 
sanction Russia for selling advanced weaponry to a US-designated state sponsor 
of terrorism. Some had argued that in practice the agreement's limitations on 
Russia’s arms sales to Iran were illusory. The pact essentially gave Russia “a free 
pass” to sell conventional arms to Iran until 1999? and after that deadline passed, 
others observed, Moscow simply did not hold up its end of the bargain and 
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continued to sell Iran weapons.' Still, Putin’s public cancellation of the pact sent 
a message that Moscow wanted closer cooperation with the Islamic Republic 
and the following year, in March, Mohammad Khatami came to Russia. The visit 
was historic, and paved the way for further improvement in bilateral ties. No 
Iranian president had come to Moscow since the 1979 Islamic Revolution. 

Geopolitical considerations appeared to be the primary reason for Putin’s 
push for closer cooperation with Tehran. Tehran had looked the other way on 
Russia's actions in Chechnya. Iran also wielded some influence in the South 
Caucasus and Central Asia, where the Kremlin traditionally felt vulnerable. Still, 
there was also a bigger game at play. As typical for Moscow, it involved the West, 
and chiefly the United States. Professor Mark N. Katz wrote that Putin worried 
that then-Iranian President Mohammad Khatami’s “dialogue of civilizations” 
would bring Iran closer to the United States.° And over a decade after Khatami’s 
visit, in the context of the growing stand-off between Russia and the West, senior 
Russian Middle East expert Georgiy Mirsky wrote: 


Several years ago, I heard from the lips of one MID [Ministry of Foreign Affairs] 
employee such reasoning: “For us, a pro-American Iran is worse than a nuclear 
Iran.” Wow, I thought, if many people in Smolenskaya Square think way, this 
doesn't bode well for Russian diplomacy ... it once again demonstrates the 
strikingly narrow political horizon of people in whose brains there is nothing 
but hatred of America, and hatred that is largely contrived, artificial and 
hypocritical. It doesn’t matter what will happen with Iran and in general with the 
Middle East—the main thing is that Washington wins nothing.° 


Though the Kremlin prioritized political considerations, economic reasons were 
another factor. Moscow continued to increase arms trade and nuclear cooperation 
with the Islamic Republic.’ Tehran also made no secret of its interest in 
purchasing the S-300 system—a surface-to-air missile system usually referred to 
in the West as SAM—from Russia. That said, geopolitical motivations still took 
precedence. Both Russian and Iranian officials over the years have been fond of 
describing the SAM system as exclusively defensive, and while this is partly 
correct, SAMs also help to contest and control airspace, and thus augment 
regional balance of power from a military perspective. 

Both Russia and Iran also held the world’s largest natural gas deposits, and 
while they emerged as competitors in the energy field, they simultaneously 
cooperated in this field and saw no contradiction in this regard. As oil prices 
rose, there was all the more reason to expand bilateral ties. One Russian analyst 


also observed in December 2006, that although Russia and Iran were not friends, 
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“[t]he material interests that drive Russian relations with Iran are strong and go 
beyond narrow interests of particular power groups. Iran is, in fact, an important 
trading partner for Russia, and one of the few larger markets for Russia's 
industrial and technological output, which has been painfully insignificant in 
comparison with its fuel exports.’* Overall Russia-Iran trade was never the 
primary driver of the relationship, and in numbers had typically been quite 
insignificant. None the less, it has grown in recent years. By 2005, Russia was 
among the top ten exporters to Iran according to International Monetary Fund 
statistics.’ In 2008, bilateral trade reached $3.7 billion." In 2018, according to 
official Iranian statistics, Iran exported $533 million worth of commodities to 
Russia in 2018—a 36 percent growth as compared to 2017."! 

Moscow and Tehran also shared opposition to Sunni Islamism—at least 
broadly speaking, for neither shied away from working with them when it suited 
their geostrategic agenda. This shared opposition has led to a double standard on 
Sunni-versus-Shia terrorism for the Kremlin. In February 2003, the Russian 
Supreme Court designated the Sunni Muslim Brotherhood a terrorist 
organization, while the Shia Hezbollah received no such designation. In practice, 
over the years Putin has ended up working with Sunni Islamists (while Moscow 
and Tehran have worked, when necessary, with the Taliban, which was 
traditionally anti-Shia and anti- Russian). Under Putin, Moscow leaned closer to 
the anti-Sunni forces in the region. 

There are several examples of Putin working with Islamists. In Chechnya, 
Putin preferred to install a former mujahid and a warlord who would remain 
loyal to the Kremlin and lead Chechnya’s Islamization, as Chechnya’s secular 
and moderate opposition became sidelined. As the fighting in Iraq continued 
after the 2003 invasion, Assad supported the anti-US Sunni jihadist insurgency 
and Putin looked the other way. In Egypt, despite the fact that the Muslim 
Brotherhood was officially labeled a terrorist organization in Russia, Putin 
reached out to Egypt's Morsi after he took over Egypt's presidency in June 2012 
and was just as willing to work with him as we was with his predecessor. In 
Afghanistan, Moscow began communication with the Taliban as early as 2007, 
and while Moscow’s official reasons for talking to the Taliban has been that the 
Taliban were fighting ISIS, ISIS did not even exist in 2007, while the Taliban's 
relationship with ISIS is not clear-cut. At a more fundamental level, Bashar 
al-Assad, who presented himself as a secularist who protected minorities and 
fought Sunni extremism, in reality was simply the flip side of the same coin. As 
mentioned in other chapters, Assad himself not only encouraged radicalization, 


but his repression of his citizens remained the main recruitment tool for Sunni 
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terrorists. Putin, who framed issues in a similar dichotomous manner—either 
authoritarian order or chaos and terrorism—had much in common with Assad 


in this sense. 


Iran’s Nuclear Program and Moscow’s Interests 


In the early to mid-2000s, Iran’s nuclear aspirations grew into a major multilateral 
issue. Yet debate about it in the West differed from discussion in Russia. Moscow 
clearly would have preferred that Iran would not develop a nuclear weapon. 
However, it did not worry about this issue to the same degree as did the West. 
Soviet and then Russian diplomat on arms control and non-proliferation issues, 
Victor Mizin, wrote in October 2000 that Russia’s political scientists “pay lip 
service to the politically correct notion that proliferation is dangerous, but 
Moscow does not share the Western notion of “rogue states.” Deployed ballistic 
missiles would not threaten Russian troops stationed abroad as they do American 
troops, he wrote, and unlike in the West, Russia has no domestic lobbies to 
pressure the government on such issues. Russian analysts, he wrote, used “very 
politically correct words ... about concerns that Iran is developing missile 
capabilities”, However, “No one in the Russian political elite is seriously 
considering the threat of this development.” His comment highlights Moscow’s 
geopolitical and perhaps economic preferences that trumped what Western 
governments would consider chief security considerations. Western governments 
were concerned about Iran’s nuclear program not in and of itself, but because 
Tehran’s sponsored terrorist activities aimed at Western interests, citizens, and 
allies. The US State Department does not worry, for example, about the French 
nuclear program because it is peaceful. This line of reasoning, taken further, 
suggests that Moscow did not consider Iranian activities to be as destabilizing 
and dangerous as the West did, or at the very least did not think the Western 
approach to limiting Iran’s nuclear program was useful. 

In 2002, Russian defense minister Sergei Ivanov outlined Moscow’s policy 
toward nuclear proliferation, “The key criteria of Russian policy in this sphere 
are our own national security, the strengthening of our country’s international 
positions and the preservation of its great power status.”'’ This is a fairly vague 
statement, open to interpretation in terms of Moscow’s actual concerns for Iran’s 
nuclear proliferation. It leaves no ambiguities, however, with regard to Moscow’s 
ultimate self-interest and desire for great-power status. 

Over the years that have followed, Russian officials have periodically reiterated 
that Western concerns about Iran’s nuclear program are overblown." In 2006, 
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Lavrov said sanctions would turn Iran into a second North Korea.’ Putin, Sergei 
Lavrov, and other senior Russian officials argued that Iran deserves to be an 
“equal partner” in resolving Middle East issues, and that sanctions hurt Russia- 
Iran trade." In a June 2003 interview with the BBC, Putin said, “We will strongly 
oppose the attempts to oust Russian companies from the Iranian market with 
the pretext of Iran’s possible production of nuclear weapons.’”’ To give another 
example, in April 2009, Lavrov said, “To date, neither the IAEA data nor expert 
assessments provide grounds for confidently asserting that Tehran is developing 
a military nuclear program. This, incidentally, was reflected in the report of the 
US intelligence community, published in 2007?!8 And later, in February 2017, 
Lavrov said Iran should be a full-fledged member of a wider anti-terrorism 
coalition.” 

The Kremlin, on the one hand, often reiterated that it supported the IAEA 
and stood firmly by international legal principles. It also said that it was 
unacceptable for Iran to develop a nuclear weapon. Yet simultaneously, the 
Kremlin shielded Tehran from Western pressure and defended its nuclear 
program as peaceful, even in the face of International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) evidence to the contrary.”° In a 2010 interview, Lavrov, as reported by 
MGIMO, “called for clarification of all points of Iran’s nuclear program. He 
added that the problems were caused by the imperfection of the existing nuclear 
non-proliferation regime?! Thus, implicitly, Lavrov blamed the very international 
legal system it professed to support in the face of perceived US unilateral 
action. Moreover, fourteen years after Putin’s BBC interview, a joint report 
by two Kremlin-funded think tanks listed sanctions as one among key obstacles 
in development of Russia-Iran trade.” This finding shows continuity and 
consistency in terms of the Kremlin’s thinking and priorities. And in the winter 
of 2006, two authors observed in the Middle East Policy journal: 


While the US administration tries to produce international opposition to 
Russia's moves, Moscow continuously argues that this issue is manipulated and 
over-politicized ... A cyclical pattern emerged: Russia first makes an offer to 
bring Iran to the terms of the international community; Iran inclines toward the 
Russian position; after some time, Iran says it will take its own independent 
position, and the process comes back to the point where it started. The early 
months of 2006 witnessed this pattern once again... Although Russia will not be 
happy if Iran gains nuclear weapons, it is still, in Russian strategic thinking, vital 
to pursue the Iranian nuclear program as a facilitator of regional geopolitical 
considerations and a prerequisite for securing a place in the global power- 
production market.” 
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The 2003 Iraq War gave Russia and Iran another reason for increased cooperation 
as part of Moscow’s relations with the West. The war exposed Tehran’s and 
Moscow's shared sense of perceived Western encroachment and aversion to 
what it perceived as active Western efforts to spread liberal democracy by 
sponsoring protests and toppling authoritarian regimes. Over the coming years, 
it was the West, especially NATO, and color revolutions, that Moscow came to 
perceive as its chief threat, which it prioritized over Iran’s nuclear proliferation. 
This priority was clearly stated in Moscow’s 2010 and 2015 military doctrines. 
Moscow does not want another nuclear rival in the region, but sees such a 
prospect as less threatening than does the West.” 

Difficulties in the Russia—-Iran relationship persisted, however. When 
Mahmoud Ahmadinejad assumed the Iranian presidency in August 2005, Putin 
had hoped for greater cooperation between Moscow and Tehran, and enticed 
Tehran with offers to enrich its uranium to commercial grade. He also offered to 
serve as a mediator between Iran and the West to alleviate any security concerns 
that they may have about Iran’s nuclear program. As Mark N. Katz wrote, Tehran 
instead appeared set on a more independent course, and did not want Russia's 
help in enriching uranium. Still, bilateral cooperation continued. Thus, in 
December 2005 the two countries signed a billion-dollar arms deal that included 
twenty-nine Tor-M1 missile-defense systems to protect the Bushehr nuclear 
power plant. The following year, Moscow also invested $750 million in energy 
projects in Iran.” 

Moscow’s arms sales to Iran increasingly raised concerns in Washington. The 
trade complicated the imposition of sanctions on the Iranian regime over its 
nuclear program, and reports suggested that Tehran—along with Damascus— 
may have been transferring light arms and missiles to Hezbollah and Hamas. 
Iran also began boosting its naval presence. A Congressional Research Service 
report warned in September 2006, that Russian arms sales to Iran could pose a 
major security threat to the United States.*° Other experts felt at the time that 
Iran was still too weak to pose a serious security challenge. Still, there were 
reasons to worry about Russia’s arms trade with Iran. For one thing, between 
1995 and 2005, over 70 percent of Iranian arms imports came from Russia.”” 
China and India remained Moscow’s top arms customers, but Iran came third, 
and thus deals with Iran were not irrelevant. In August 2006, the United States 
sanctioned Rosoboronexport and Sukhoi, Russia's two key defense production 
entities, designating them in violation of the Iran Nonproliferation Act of 2000.8 
More specifically, the sanctions applied “to the specific entities and their 


successors, sub-units or subsidiaries and not to their respective countries or 
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governments,” which included not only Russian but also North Korea and 
Cuba. Thus, the sanctions prevented US firms from working with certain 
companies, including Rosoboronexport and Sukhoi.*’ Russia's foreign ministry 
condemned the sanctions as “clearly illegitimate.”*! 

In the context of growing Western concern over the Iranian nuclear program, 
Moscow endorsed the P5+1 format in June 2006 to negotiate limiting Iran’s 
nuclear program.” For the Kremlin, once again, arms sales were not simply a 
source of financial gain, but of something more important—political leverage. 
Putin saw the negotiation platform as an opportunity to try to pull Iran closer 
into its orbit and use the track in other ways to serve the Kremlin’s interests. 
Thus, it sought to dilute or delay sanctions against Iran in a carrot-and-stick 
approach—signaling that it could protect Tehran if it moved closer to Russia, but 
always keeping the option of siding with the West if it did not. The negotiation 
format was helpful to Russia in this regard. In October 2007, Putin visited 
Tehran—the first visit by a Russian or Soviet head of state since Stalin's visit in 
1943 when northern Iran was under Soviet occupation. The visit overlapped 
with the Iraq surge and it is in this context that Putin once again highlighted his 
geopolitical priorities when he said, “We should not even think of making use of 
force in this region.” 

The nuclear negotiations track also offered opportunities for Moscow to 
extract critical concessions from the West—and here Moscow made more 
inroads than it did with Iran. Putin used Russia's association with Tehran as a 
bargaining chip in his resistance to a missile-defense shield in Eastern Europe 
oriented toward Iran, Georgia moving closer to the West, and other points of 
disagreement with the West, as well as to maintain Russia's increased influence in 
the Middle East. Moscow’s actions show that its interests in Tehran were strictly 
pragmatic and calculated based on realpolitik and within its continued 
perception of the West as a threat to Russia. “An opinion became prevalent in 
Moscow,’ wrote Talal Nizameddin, “that persistent US threats to launch a 
military campaign against Iran belied a greater ambition by Washington and its 
allies to weaken and isolate Russia?** 

In May 2010, the Kremlin extracted an unprecedented concession from the 
West as part of the negotiations. Moscow would support some sanctions on Iran 
in exchange for the United States lifting sanctions against the Russian military 
complex enacted in 2006, and allow Moscow to sell anti-aircraft batteries to 
Tehran.** Theconcessions drew bipartisan criticism from American Congressmen 
and national security experts outside the Obama administration, including 
those who worked closely on Russia, for being overly naive about Putin.*° 
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When it came to what Moscow gained from Iran from the negotiations, the 
results at the time appeared mixed. Tehran would have preferred Russia not to 
support sanctions at all. It also felt snubbed when in 2010, under pressure from 
the United States and Israel, Moscow froze the sale of S-300 air defense missiles 
to Iran—a weapon system it had been trying to get from Moscow for years. Still, 
because Moscow never gave a firm commitment that it would never sell this 
weapon, the Kremlin retained a degree of flexibility. 

In October 2011, shortly after anti-Assad protests broke out in Syria,a Hezbollah 
delegation paid its first official visit to Moscow—a visit that, according to the BBC 
Russian Service was “shrouded in mystery.’ Approximately two months later, 
massive anti-Putin protests broke out throughout Russia. Putin blamed the West, 
and in particular the US State Department for “giving the signal”** for protestors 
to come out. Fear that protest could break out anywhere at any time increasingly 
began to guide Putin after the protests. And because, in his view, the West was out 
to unseat him (along with Middle Eastern authoritarians), he had added reason to 
move closer to anti-American actors such as Iran. Indeed, protests in Russia 
coincided with the Arab Spring, which Moscow became convinced was a US 
government operation, in the same way as he had viewed the color revolutions. In 
August 2017, Lavrov said, “Anywhere, in any country—in Eastern Europe, in 
Central Europe—there are a lot of facts about when the US embassy* literally 
runs the [political] processes, including the actions of the opposition ... I think 
they [Americans] themselves don't consider it an intervention because, first, they 
[think they] can do anything, and second, it’s in their blood”” 


The Syria Factor 


By 2013, Russian-Iranian cooperation rose to unprecedented heights. Nikolai 
Bobkin, chief editor of the Russian magazine Delovoy Iran (Business Iran), 
described in 2013 the “unusual for official circles candor” with which Iranian 
diplomats talk about Russia as its closest ally.” 

A number of convergent interests brought Moscow and Tehran to this point,” 
but Syria was key. On the nuclear front, the state-run Russian firm Atomstroy 
helped the Iranians complete the Bushehr nuclear power plant and officially 
handed the Iranians control of the facility in September 2013. The following year, 
Russias state-run nuclear corporation Rosatom announced an agreement to 
build two new reactor units in Iran, possibly to be followed by six more. In light 
of Putin's standoff with the West over Russian aggression in Ukraine, bilateral 
cooperation has intensified and expanded to other sectors. 
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In 2013, Moscow began insisting that Iran be included in Syria peace talks.” 
In spring 2013, according to Russian sources, Russian and Iranian officials 
discussed the idea of Tehran joining the Moscow-led Eurasian Customs Union 
at a seminar in Tehran titled “Iran and Regional Cooperation in Eurasia?“ 
Iranian Foreign Minister Ali Akbar Salehi attended the event and reportedly 
spoke of Iran’s usefulness to the development and expansion of Eurasianism. The 
Customs Union in particular, and the Eurasian Economic Union that followed it 
in 2014, are part of Putin’s effort to counterbalance the European Union. Putin 
never offered to allow any Arab country to join the Customs Union. Iran was 
never part of the Soviet Union, as were the other member countries. That said, 
Sean McMeekin argues in a recent book that tsarist Russia was in the process of 
absorbing northern Iran into the Russian Empire at the end of the nineteenth 
and start of the twentieth centuries—a process that only the Bolshevik revolution 
interrupted.“ McMeekin’s novel argument lends further support to the Kremlin’s 
historical interests in the Middle East—interests that preceded the Soviet Union, 
and adds a layer of complexity to the already difficult Russia—Iran relationship. It 
also further justifies Iran’s historic distrust of Russia. 

In the context of the Customs Union discussion, Rouhani made his first trip 
to Armenia (a Customs Union member) as president in December 2016— 
ostensibly to improve ties, and signed a number of agreements upon the 


conclusion of the visit.*® 


Over the coming years, the two countries continued 
improving ties. The discussion with the Customs Union ultimately led to action. 
In May 2018, Iran signed an interim free trade zone agreement with the Customs 
Union.” The agreement sets up a three-year period to work out the necessary 
details before signing a full-fledged agreement. Some may wonder how much 
the Customs Union really matters. Indeed, when it first started out, Western 
analysts did not necessarily take it seriously, either politically or economically. 
Yet a 2017 official German study observed that the Customs Union is a “mid- 
weight” in the global economy.** More to the point, the political optics of the 
organization likely outweigh economic ones. Armenia’s current president Nikol 
Pashinyan for his part met with Rouhani in Tehran in February 2019, as the two 
countries increased economic cooperation. 

In the months prior to Russia’s Syria intervention, in January 2015, Russian 
Defense Minister Sergei Shoigu visited Iran and as mentioned earlier, in July that 
year, Qassem Soleimani, commander of the Iranian elite Quds force, came to 
Moscow. Soon after the start of the Russian intervention, in November, Putin 
visited Tehran. These were the first visits of officials on this level in at least a 
decade. After they met, Supreme Leader Ali Khamenei praised Putin for 
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“neutralizing Washington’s plots.’ Putin discussed Iranian cooperation with 
the Customs Union, offered a $5 billion line of credit, and discussed expansion 
of bilateral trade. He also described Iran as a “trustworthy and reliable ally.’° His 
comments again reveal his true priority of pulling Iran into his sphere of 
influence and undermining the US-led global order. Subsequent high-level 
meetings followed and soon became routine. Moreover, Hezbollah leader, 
Hassan Nasrallah, typically referred to Russia as an ally in his speeches. 

When it came to the Iran nuclear negotiations, the Kremlin publicly 
highlighted Russia's indispensable role. When the Joint Comprehensive Plan of 
Action (JCPOA), more commonly known as the Iranian nuclear accord, was 
reached in July 2015, Putin issued an official statement not only praising the deal 
but also emphasizing Russia's participation in the process as an invaluable 
intermediary. “The Russian negotiating team and nuclear specialists made a 
considerable expert contribution to the preparation of a comprehensive 
agreement, which made it possible to reduce different, often diametrically 
opposed, positions to a common denominator,’ he said.*' The Russian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs tweeted that the accord was “based on the approach articulated 
by President Vladimir Putin?” 

Almost immediately upon the conclusion of the agreement, Putin lifted the 
freeze on the S-300 deal. Although at this point the S-300 was not the newest 
weapon—Moscow had the S-400 and was already in the process of developing 
an S-500—the transfer was still important. 

The Syria factor also mattered when it came to the JCPOA. Nikolai Bobkin 
wrote in September 2015, “After Moscow made possible the agreement with Iran 
on the nuclear issue, the West is simply obligated to recognize Iran’s influence on 
Assad,” and to “cease to ignore [Iran's] role in resolving the Syrian crisis.” He 
added, “Today, no one will deny that there has never been any ‘moderate’ 
democratic opposition in Syria about which they loved to talk so much about in 
the White House.” 

The Kremlin was especially supportive of the completed Iran deal, and 
Putin even took credit for its approach.** Putin indirectly expressed his 
anti-Western priorities once more when he said that the deal meant that 
“bilateral relations with Iran will receive a new impetus and will no longer be 
influenced by external factors.” And shortly after Moscow’s Syria intervention, 
Russian officials announced plans to open a $5 billion credit line to Iran.** In 
September 2016, Putin said that it would be “just” if Iran reached pre-sanctions 
level of oil production.” In November, he began discussing a $10 billion 


arms deal. 
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The Iran Factor in the Russia—Syria Relationship 


Putin and Assad came to power at approximately the same time. Though the two 
men are quite different, they share certain key similarities. Both presented 
themselves to the West as secular leaders who wanted to work with it on 
combating Sunni extremism, but both in reality were always guided by different 
priorities. Both agreed on their joint opposition to the US role in global affairs 
and what they perceived it to mean for their own stay in power. Both opposed 
the 2003 Iraq War. As the fighting in Iraq continued, Assad allowed Sunni 
extremist fighters from around the region to cross into Iraq via Syrian territory, 
and while Syria supported the anti-US insurgency, Moscow looked the other 
way. Between 2004 and 2007, Syria emerged as the main transit point for Arab 
foreign fighters going into Iraq to join terrorist groups such as al-Qaeda.** Sam 
Dagher wrote, “[a]bout 75 percent of suicide bombings in Iraq during a one-year 
period starting in August 2006 were carried out by foreigners coming through 
Syria.” 

Although Moscow long a had a special relationship with Syria and Putin 
worked to further improve ties with Damascus, a significant breakthrough came 
in January 2005, when Assad came to Moscow and met with Putin. The two 
countries discussed a number of issues, including on energy, and signed a 
“friendship” treaty. But perhaps the most significant development was that Moscow 
announced it would write off most of Syrias debt and sell arms to Damascus in 
return for Syria's permission to establish permanent Russian naval facilities in 
Tartus and Latakia. In the end Putin wrote off over $9.6 billion of the $13.4 billion 
debt—the largest single debt forgiveness of Putin’s tenure at the time.” (In 2014, 
though, Putin forgave the bulk of Cuba's $32 billion debt to Russia.) 

Syria’s relationship with Iran also began to change under Bashar. Under Hafez 
al-Assad, Syria retained autonomy from Iran, but Assad allowed Iran and 
Hezbollah unprecedented influence. Manaf Tlas, a Syrian general, who defected 
to the West in July 2012, said that in the mid-2000s after Iran and Hezbollah 
increasingly took control in Lebanon after 2005, these forces also took a firmer 
hold on Syria: “Syria itself began changing, Bashar submitted to the Iranians and 
Hezbollah, he gave them most of his cards, he became their hostage,’ though 
Assad did not see it that way.” 

In February 2005, former Lebanese Prime Minister Rafiq Hariri was 
assassinated. Many Western governments suspected that Assad was responsible 
for the murder. Moscow, however, continuously diluted UN Security Council 
resolutions calling for Syria to cooperate fully with the investigation because, in 
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Moscow’s view, the international tribunal violated state sovereignty and 
“unilaterally imposed a decision on Lebanon.” These comments again exposed 
the Kremlin’s priorities with regard to the US role in world affairs. 

In August 2008, Assad joined a very small group of world leaders who 
“completely” supported Russia's invasion of Georgia. According to Russian press 
reports, Assad used the opportunity to request Iskander missiles and other 
weapons from then president Medvedev, because, according to Assad, Israel had 
provided training and weapons to the Georgians. The Syrian government, for its 
part, denied that Assad had expressed readiness to host these weapons. Previously, 
the Kremlin had disallowed Assad from having the weapons over fears they 
would harm Israel.® Upon conclusion of a 2008 meeting, however, Lavrov told 
journalists that Russia would supply primarily defensive weapons to Syria, which 
“will not disturb the strategic balance in the region,’ although Russia would still 
review Syria's requests for new weapons. Furthermore, several days later, Russia’s 
charge daffaires, Igor Belyaev, announced to Damascus that Russia would 
increase its naval presence off Syria's Mediterranean coast.” 

The Moscow Times reported that Russian companies had invested $19.4 
billion in Syria by 2009.° But perhaps more importantly, in the coming years, 
Russia emerged as Syria’s primary weapons supplier. From 2007 through 2010, 
Russian arms sales to Syria reached $4.7 billion, more than twice the figure for 
the previous four years, according to the Congressional Research Service.” 
According to the Stockholm International Peace Research Institute (SIPRI), 
Russia accounted for 78 percent of Syria's weapons purchases between 2007 and 
2012.° According to SIPRI, from 1993 to 2018, in total, Iran and Syria came out 
as Russia's top two arms recipients in the Middle East (excluding North Africa, 
see the Appendix). In Syria’s case, sales especially spiked in 2006, and although 
they ebbed significantly between 2014 and 2017, the figure for 2018 shows a 
major spike. Between 2014 and 2017, the trade fell from 2 to 25 million trend 
indicator values (TIVs, the system SIPRI uses to measure arms transfers), but in 
2018 it went up to 181 million (see appendix).® 

Once the Syrian uprising began in March 2011, the Kremlin continued to 
support Assad unequivocally, no matter what Putin and Russian officials said 
about not being wedded to Assad. And not being wedded to Assad was not the 
only message coming out of the Kremlin. “Assad is not going anywhere,’ Lavrov 
said as early as December 2012. He even suggested that the West secretly wanted 
a Russian and Chinese veto on the Security Council.“No one has any appetite for 
intervention. Behind the scenes, I have a feeling they are praying that Russia and 
China are blocking the intervention” 
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Before the military intervention, the Kremlin armed Assad and shielded him 
at the UN Security Council in multiple ways. The chapter on Russian diplomacy 
goes into detail on this topic. Yet one comment from Lavrov is perhaps most 
illustrative. In December 2016, when Lavrov met with his French counterpart to 
discuss Assad’s use of chemical weapons, he said, “You have made your arguments 
and I made mine. We could continue like this for a while, but Laurent, do you see 
that glass of fruit juice in front of you on the table? You see it orange [it was], but 
you know what, I see it blue. You can give me all the arguments in the world but 
I will continue to say it’s blue.” 

Moscow helped Assad in numerous ways. It agreed to take Syria’s crude oil in 
exchange for refined oil products to sustain the country’s military and economy, 
and provided loans to stave off Syrian bankruptcy. Russian ships have been 
involved in several Syria-related incidents in international waters. In summer 
2009, even before the Syrian uprising, the cargo ship Arctic Sea carrying timber 
was reportedly hijacked off the coast of Sweden—the first Baltic Sea piracy 
incident in hundreds of years.’! Russia deployed its navy to locate the vessel, 
which was owned by a Finnish company and manned by a Russian crew. In the 
absence of information, intense speculation ensued, including the claim that the 
ship was carrying weaponry to Syria or Iran and that the hijackers were working 
for Israeli authorities.” According to Tarmo Kouts, an EU rapporteur on piracy, 
“Only the presence of cruise missiles on board the ship can explain Russia's 
strange behavior in this whole story.’ Kouts noted further that Russia's emergency 
response was much stronger than its response when it “engaged in a recent 
Somali piracy crisis’”’”? A senior Spanish prosecutor described the incident as “a 
clear example” of arms trafficking.” Other incidents include the following. In 
January 2012, Cyprus customs officials intercepted a Syria-bound Russian 
ammunition ship.” In June 2012, a cargo ship traveling from Russia to Syria with 
weaponry, including Mi-25 attack helicopters, was forced to return to port after 
its British insurers withdrew cover. The Russian Foreign Ministry confirmed that 
the weapons were indeed Syria-bound.” In February 2013, Finnish customs 
officials investigated weapons smuggling allegations after discovering tank parts 
in a container aboard a ship traveling from Russia to Syria in violation of EU 
sanctions.” Other reports claimed that Russia was shipping weapons from its 
Black Sea naval ports to the port of Tartus.”* 

The Kremlin has also provided Assad with loans. According to flight manifests 
obtained by ProPublica, Moscow flew more than two hundred tons of “banknotes” 
to the Syrian regime in summer 2011, during periods when the fighting had 
escalated and the Syrian economy had begun to decline.” Such shipments helped 
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prevent Assad’s bankruptcy and allowed him to pay his forces even as Syria's 
foreign reserves dwindled. Between 2012 and 2018, Syria was also typically a top 
recipient of Russian aid. Between 2012 and 2016 it took the fifth or sixth place, 
and in 2017 it was fourth.*° It is doubtful that Putin ever respected Assad, 
especially as Assad began losing his grip on power and Syria plunged into 
conflict. Putin respects those who can quell protest, rather than let it get out of 
hand. But he needed Assad because for him Syria was always about more than 
the country itself. 


Part Two 


Putin's Syria Intervention 
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The Military Campaign 


When the uprising against Assad began in March 2011, Moscow supported him 
in multiple ways. Putin showed every indication that he was planning on sticking 
with Assad until the bitter end. Yet the year 2015 marked a qualitative change in 
Putin’s support for the Syrian dictator. In 2015, the Syrian regime was losing 
ground, which reportedly alarmed both the Russian and the Iranian leadership. 
In July that year, Qassem Soleimani, commander of the Iranian elite Quds force, 
came to Moscow. A senior regional official reportedly said, “Soleimani put the 
map of Syria on the table. The Russians were very alarmed, and felt matters were 
in steep decline and that there were real dangers to the [Syrian] regime. The 
Iranians assured them there is still the possibility to reclaim the initiative.” The 
official note, “At that time, Soleimani played a role in assuring them that we 
haven't lost all the cards.”' Some suggest the trip was unconfirmed, though 
additional sources reported on this visit.2 Regardless, Moscow’s own fears of 
Assad’s fall appeared real. In September 2015, during Russia's largest annual 
military exercises, Tsentr 2015, Moscow rehearsed its Syria operation. As early as 
November 2015, Lieutenant-General Ivan Buvaltsev, chief of main combat 
training directorate of Russia’s armed forces said, “the task was set to simulate a 
military-political situation that would allow, so to speak, to immerse troops 
(forces) in the very situation that is now taking shape, in particular, in the Near 
and Middle East. And [the situation] frankly, is extremely alarming ... I am 
referring to the situation ... above all in Syria.” 

Reports of Soleimani’s trip were not made in isolation, but after a number of 
earlier and confirmed high-level Russian-Iranian contacts. By the time Soleimani 
arrived to Moscow in July, both governments had already agreed to boost 
support for Assad.* After Soleimani’s visit, Moscow stepped up its military 
buildup in Syria, especially in late August and September. The Kremlin intensified 
Russias naval presence in the Mediterranean, sent additional deliveries of 
advanced weaponry to the Assad regime, deployed a military advance team, and 
delivered prefabricated housing units to an airfield near Latakia.* The buildup, 
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especially the presence of troops, already suggested a qualitative change in 
Russia's involvement. 

On September 28, 2015, Putin addressed the UN General Assembly for the 
first time in a decade. He covered his traditional themes, such as complaints 
about post-Cold War US unilateralism and NATO expansion, accused the West 
of provoking revolutions and protests throughout the world, and suggested 
Washington was responsible for problems in the Middle East. He then proceeded 
to propose an idea he had been promoting prior to the speech: leading an anti- 
ISIS coalition with the West in Syria.° 

The Kremlin does not usually announce its plans in advance in the way 
democratic governments do. However, by observing and listening it is possible 
to glean its intentions; the Kremlin does communicate, but too often analysts 
cannot see the forest for the trees, and fail to make vital connections. The UN 
speech, taken together with Soleimani’s visit to Moscow and the military buildup, 
all provided clues. It is unlikely that Putin genuinely expected to see his coalition 
plans with the United States in particular come to fruition. If it may have been 
possible to make such an argument in the early 2000s, by 2015, after Georgia and 
Crimea, it is doubtful that he would have expected Washington to work with 
him. It is also possible that he did expect the Europeans, rather than the 
Americans, to work with him. He was willing to make an offer the Europeans 
could not refuse—in other words use coercion. Thus the speech signaled a 
change of intent with regard to Syria, it was a signal in and of itself, but fell 
mostly on deaf ears. 

Two days after the speech, on September 30, the Kremlin gave the United 
States a one-hour warning before launching airstrikes in Syria. It was unclear at 
that point how long Moscow intended to stay, and some had suggested that 
initially, Moscow was thinking of a brief, several-months long military campaign. 
Still, Moscow’s next military actions indicated a long-term intention to stay—an 
ambitious undertaking, especially since this intervention was Russia’ first 
expeditionary push outside the former Soviet Union in three decades. Appetite, 
as the Russian saying goes, comes with eating. 

If Moscow only wanted to ensure it had access to the Eastern Mediterranean, 
it did not need to continue backing Assad. As Russia’s longtime Middle East 
expert and Putin critic, Alexander Shumilin, pointed out, the Syrian opposition 
was willing to work with Moscow.’ It could have given basing and other access 
to Russia in exchange for support against Assad. Given Moscow’s longtime and 
extensive connections in the country there was every reason to expect a place for 


Russia in a post-Assad Syria under such circumstances. Therefore, Putin’s choice 
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suggested additional priorities. Backing Assad to such an extent also went 
outside Putin’s more flexible approach to the region, where he was willing to 
work with everyone to one degree or another. In Syria, like nowhere else in the 
region, Putin had clearly chosen a side, but the West misunderstood this point, 
in no small part due to Moscow's mixed signaling. 

Putin’s intervention was first and foremost, a statement of challenge to the 
US-led global order, made knowing that this move would go unopposed— 
the Kremlin felt confident it would be able to carry out its intervention. 
This challenge was simultaneously offensive and defensive—in line with Russia's 
historical approach to strategic thinking. As veteran expert on the Russian 
military Stephen R. Covington notes, “There is no Western equivalent to 
Russian strategic culture.’ What is more, Covington continues, the current 
Russian approach “is also far more difficult for the West to discern” than that of 
the Soviet Union.’ Perhaps because it has been so difficult to discern, and because 
the Kremlin is good at taking advantage of opportunities, the idea that Moscow 
had no ability to think strategically has been an easy, if a lazy conclusion. For 
Putin’s Russia the fundamental security dilemma remained the same as for the 
Soviet Union—nuclear weapons aside, the single greatest threat to Russia’s land 
power is the maritime strike capability the US navy brings to the table, and 
Putin’s Russia had searched for a way to overcome this challenge with remarkable 
consistency and determination. 

The Russian military puts a special emphasis on the initial period of war. 
Moscow knows very well it cannot match the West in resources, but focuses on 
“the imperative to move and strike quickly to not surrender the strategic 
initiative.’! In September 2015, Moscow seized a strategic initiative in Syria, and 
its newly acquired position there offers greater overall military power projection 
capabilities to undercut the global reach of Western, but chiefly the US military. 
Thus, the intervention in Syria was always about more than Syria itself. For years 
the Western military posture had overlooked just how critical the Mediterranean 
is as a theater of great-power competition, and the Russians knew this."! 

Even pro-Kremlin Russian analysts over the years, in private, acknowledged 
that at least one chief Russian goal in Syria has been anti-American. Anti- 
Americanism was also behind the Kremlin’s chief motivation for supporting 
Assad.’* Other elements were also at play, such as the situation in Ukraine and 
Russia’s domestic considerations. Terrorism issues did loom in the background, 
but not in the way the Kremlin had presented them, first because concerns about 
domestic terrorism emanating from Syria had been severely overblown, and 


second because Moscow had perceived the West as the chief driver behind 
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terrorism to begin with. To a certain extent, economic considerations also 
mattered, but more as the icing on the cake. Moscow’s Syria campaign had 
multiple layers: military, diplomatic, and domestic. It also factored in Moscow's 
foreign policy broadly, including the relationship with the West, and interests 
specifically in Syria and the region. The next sections and chapters will examine 
each in closer detail. 


A2AD Laydown and Broader Deterrence of the West 


The military realm has demonstrated Moscow's priority of deterring the West in 
Syria like no other. It also showed Putin’s Russia had learned a number of lessons 
from its history. Analysts close to the Kremlin acknowledged privately that when 
designing the military campaign, it was important to avoid another Afghanistan. 
From a more tactical standpoint lessons from Chechnya also played a role.!? 
Moscow recognized that to compete with great powers in the global arena, its 
intervention in Syria required innovations. Thus, the weaponry Moscow 
deployed to Syria revealed its true intent—to create an anti-access/area denial 
(A2AD, sometimes written as A2/AD) laydown—in short, setting up military 
hardware to deny others freedom of action. 

A caveat is in order. The term A2AD, which entered Western public discourse 
several decades ago, appears to have originated after the 1991 Operation Desert 
Storm. At the time, China experts in the West observed that the operation 
succeeded primarily due to an “ability to deploy forces into theatre with little risk 
of hostile interference.” In response, the Chinese military concluded it had to 
block or neutralize US military operations in the Western Pacific, and proceeded 
to develop and field land-attack ballistic and cruise missiles. Western analysts 
described these efforts as AZAD. The term then spread quickly and entered 
among others into NATO discourse.’ Thus, the term originated in a China-, 
rather than Russia-centered discussion, and as expert on the Russian military 
Michael Koffman had pointed out, it does not quite fit Russia, which does not 
tend simply to “sit in defensive bubbles,”'® though in the maritime domain a 
conversation about Russian AZAD does make sense.” Indeed, the Russian 
military itself does not use the term A2AD; Moscow’s aims go beyond simply 
establishing a defensive zone. Covington writes that Russian strategic operations 
“have A2AD actions, along with cyber, informational warfare, offensive action 
with air, land, maritime, and conventional missiles—while all the time 


simultaneously posturing and readying other conventional forces and nuclear 
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forces for employment when necessary. In essence, the core purpose of Russian 
strategic operations involving A2AD capabilities is actually best described as 
Strategic Area Control—Opponent Options Denial?!* With these caveats, the 
term A2AD can be a useful shorthand for a non-technical conversation, and that 
is how it is used in this book. 

Moscow for its part has been working for years on developing A2AD 
capabilities. Denial of freedom of action is related to deterrence. Historic 
insecurity and a search for buffer zones, as well as confusion—at least from a 
Western perspective—over what actions are offensive or defensive, fit within the 
discussion of AZAD layouts specifically, and deterrence more broadly. Indeed, 
Russia's military actions show that their primary functions were to save Assad and 
deter the West. Once Moscow set up these capabilities in Russia, from a broader 
perspective, it extended the arc of AZAD bubbles, which begin far north, in the 
Arctic and now stretch further south, ending with Syria.'? Thus a broader look at 
Syria as an extension of this one long arc again fits into the bigger pattern of 
Russian aims in deterring the West and paying special attention to Russia's south. 

Other aspects of the campaign showed intent not to get “stuck” in Syria. 
Moscow attempted to fight the war primarily from the air, which minimizes 
casualties. Historically, the Kremlin relied primarily on ground forces. It certainly 
did so in Afghanistan. But in Syria it employed a chiefly areal campaign, using 
both its air force and the navy. From the beginning of the intervention, Moscow 
deployed advanced weaponry such as the Pantsyr short-range air defense system 
and the Almaz-Antey S-400 high-altitude Surface-to-Air Missile (or SAM, as it is 
referred to in the West) system to the Khmeimim airbase and later to the 
northwestern city of Masyaf, along with the KRET Krasukha-S4 ground-based 
electronic warfare system. It has also deployed the K-300P Bastion P coastal 
defense missile and the 9K720 Iskander ballistic missile system. This weaponry 
suggested that ISIS was not the Kremlin’s primary target—ISIS never had an air 
force, nor showed any indication of developing one. Moscow’s actions indicated 
intent to protect Assad from bothinternal and external threats while simultaneously 
waging an air campaign to destroy Syrians who opposed him. As leading military 
experts Lester W. Grau and Timothy Thomas observe, ultimately Moscow could 
not fight the war from the air entirely, a lesson it had to accept,” not entirely 
unlike the West, which faced similar challenges in its desire to win wars solely 
from the air in Bosnia, Kosovo, and Afghanistan. But a shift towards prioritizing 
an air campaign showed that the Moscow that came to Syria had absorbed many 
lessons of Afghanistan and Chechnya. This Moscow was going to be more careful 
in its employment of military forces to ensure it did not get “stuck” in Syria. At the 
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same time, Grau and Thomas point out that, as far as Russia’s ground-based 
contingent, it is probably Russian military advisors that had the most influence in 
saving Assad. This shows how careful Moscow was to keep casualties low— 
military advisors did very little actual fighting, but they did gain a lot of experience 
in Syria. Indeed, Moscow, unlike Western governments, places entire staffs with 
their Syrian counterparts and they gain experience working together. 

Moscow’s intent to coercively deter the West from greater involvement in 
Syria became readily apparently almost immediately. All the pieces of the S-400 
system came in less than a week. In addition to the S-400 and airspace control, 
Moscow also soon brought tactical ballistic and cruise missiles, and advance 
anti-ship cruise missiles—all pieces of an AZAD laydown. In the months and 
years to come, Moscow would maintain a continuous and rapid rotation of 
weaponry in and out of Syria. Krasukha S-4 deployment immediately signaled 
use of electronic warfare (EW ). Moscow had developed a strong interest in EW 
since the two Chechen Wars in the 1990s, and began developing new capabilities 
especially intensely after 2009. As Moscow’s Syria military campaign unfolded, 
Russian forces used electronic warfare, primarily to support its combat 
operations.”! “In the context of force protection, EW systems doubtless played a 
significant role in reducing loss of aircraft in combat, as well as protecting smaller 
numbers of ground forces deployed in support of the Syrian Arab Army (SAA), 
wrote a leading Russian military expert Roger McDermott, “It is likely that some 
of the EW activity may be directed at collecting EM signature information on 
NATO aircraft to build their EM database?” 

As part of this approach, Moscow continued to emphasize the importance of 
information dominance, that is, to deny the adversary—the United States—the 
use of information space. Reports note that US troops in Syria have been 
increasingly forced to defend themselves from Russia's electronic jamming 
attacks. These attacks can be no less serious than a conventional attack, because 
electronic jamming can prevent effective self-defense and lead to an inability to 
understand the picture on the battlefield, thus losing the ability to command and 
control forces real-time. 

Russian behavior in Syria revealed an important aspect of how Moscow tries to 
erode the US-led global order through subverting the spirit of its institutions. 
Those who interact with Russian officials and military personnel often note that 
the Russians pedantically adhere to the letter of agreements, but violate their spirit. 
From a Western perspective, international obligations are not only about codified 
texts, but also unspoken norms, but the Kremlin conceptualizes international law 
narrowly, and instead focuses on the UN charter and resolutions. Russian foreign 
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minister Sergei Lavrov for example once scoffed, “Today a tendency is traced to 
change international law in how we understand it, with some ‘rules-based order: 
This is what a number of our creative Western friends call it”? 

Narrow adherence to technicalities allows Moscow to manipulate the 
international system to its own advantage. In the military realm in Syria this 
effort became apparent with the so-called deconfliction mechanism. Originally 
created in October 2015 and made more robust two years later, the deconfliction 
process was meant to be an open and narrow channel of communication 
between Washington and Moscow to avoid clashes and generally dangerous 
situations. Indeed, it started out informally, almost as a gentleman's agreement. 
But Moscow used the agreement to complicate and limit efforts of the United 
States and their partners, chiefly the Syrian Democratic Forces (SDF), while 
claiming that they warned the proper channels about their air, artillery, and 
missile strikes. This behavior showed Moscow's true priorities. Robert E. 
Hamilton, former US Army officer who ran the US deconfliction channel for 
several months in summer and fall of 2017, says the Russians would often contact 
the Americans, claim to see ISIS in a certain spot, provide the coordinates, and 
strike—but dangerously close to the SDF. “They would say, ‘we de-conflicted, it 
was that sort of game. But we would not de-conflict because what they were 
seeing was not ISIS, it was us...and they knew it,” he explained.” 

The SDF force was approximately 65,000 strong, and Russian forces had 
drones in the air and flew reconnaissance. It is difficult to imagine they could 
mistake it for much smaller ISIS forces. To be sure not every instance was clear- 
cut. “Sometimes we would sort of scratch our heads ... is their intelligence bad 
or did they mean to do it?” recalls Hamilton. Still, it was clear to the Americans 
on the ground that even with much uncertainty, Moscow was committed to 
deterring the United States and its partners, and was using the existing rules to 
do so as they technically called to deconflict. Indeed, such Russian behavior goes 
far beyond Syria when it comes to interaction in the air or the sea—it goes 
straight to the heart of erosion of the US-led global order on all fronts, using all 
resources the Russian state has available. 


The Campaign 


Moscow predicated its overall Syria strategy on Tehran and its proxies doing the 
heavy lifting on the ground to keep Moscow’s costs low, both in terms of blood 
and treasure. This is a major shift as compared to the Soviet Union's direct 
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involvement. More broadly, Putin’s Russia has focused on utilizing proxies to 
gain control in the region overall. In Syria, this approach was also predicated on 
building leverage against the West and its allies to support Moscow's objectives. 
Lastly, it was designed to be flexible and adaptive. Thus, it would be easy to pivot 
in a different direction when mistakes or setbacks inevitably occurred. Indeed, 
Dima Adamsky notes that the learning process Moscow has demonstrated in 
recent conflicts “seems to be tolerant of failure and has demonstrated conceptual 
flexibility and dynamism.” This is an assessment that other military analysts 
share. “The modern Russian approach is far more flexible, more multi-variant 
than its Soviet predecessor,*® wrote Covington. Indeed, the command and 
control system Moscow set up in Syria made it possible to respond to rapidly 
emerging threats and by many accounts was a success story. 

The objective of the Russian military campaign was to keep Assad in power. 
Moscow’s first strikes hit areas with large numbers of anti-Assad opposition, 
such as the suburbs of Homs in Western Syria, the country’s third largest city, 
which analysts described as the birthplace of the Syrian revolution. ISIS 
strongholds that included Palmyra and Raqqa were miles away. Russia's political 
track went hand in hand with the military one. Militarily, the campaign aimed to 
destroy, with relatively few resources, any opposition to Assad so as to confront 
the West with a choice—either ISIS or Assad. This was a situation where the 
West would really have no choice but to accept Assad. Through coercive tactics, 
Moscow built leverage both militarily and politically. These included information 
operations, testing the West and creating dangerous situations to pressure the 
United States and its allies and force them to cooperate. A perception of a 
dangerous and unpredictable Russia helped create fears in the West that Russia 
would fight a war over Syria, which contributed to the desire to back down to 
avoid a war with Russia. Perception often matters far more than reality. It is 
highly doubtful at best that the Kremlin would have fought a direct war with the 
United States over Syria. 

Simultaneously, on the diplomatic track Moscow marginalized opposition 
that demanded Assad’s departure as a precondition for peace talks (taking the 
playbook from its Chechnya policy in the 1990s and 2000s),”” and when it 
engaged regional opponents to Assad it created conditions for negotiations on 
Russian terms, to lay the groundwork for a slow acceptance of Assad staying in 
power. 

Prior to Syria, Moscow reportedly struggled with precise targeting and 
delivery of munitions.** One might argue that Moscow simply had no ability to 
deliver precise strikes, and its historic indiscriminate campaigns that killed 
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civilians were only a reflection of an inability to do things differently. But in 
Syria, evidence suggests that Moscow’s delivery was more precise, even though 
the majority of munitions Moscow delivered were unguided. It is with greater 
precision than in the past that Moscow hit civilian targets, such as hospitals, 
bakeries, and gas stations where people lined up for gas and this speaks volumes 
to Moscow’s fundamentally different approach to counterinsurgency to that 
taken by the West, regardless of technological improvements.” After Russia 
entered the Syrian theater, attacks on health-care facilities only increased, as 
Moscow helped Assad double-down on eliminating opposition. While no party 
was innocent in Syria, the Assad regime bore by far the greatest responsibility. 

A study published in the peer-reviewed BMG Global Health journal found 
that the Syrian and Russian regimes “weaponized healthcare” by deliberately 
targeting ambulances.” Officials and activists also observed that after hospitals 
had voluntarily provided their GPS coordinates to the UN “no-strike” list, they 
became targets of strikes, raising questions about whether Moscow used the UN 
system to its own ends,*' while a UN-led investigation into bombings of civilian 
targets in Syria released in April 2020 had concluded that “Assad and his allies” 
committed most of the attacks but did not name Russia directly. Richard Gowan, 
UN director at the International Crisis Group, said about the report, “on a less 
charitable reading, this is an effort to minimize offending Moscow that reflects 
the fact that UN officials believe that continued cooperation with Russia is key 
to the future of humanitarian operations in Syria.”” 

Thus, Moscow’s air campaign ran in tandem with that of the Syrian regime in 
terms of terrorizing and demoralizing the general population and anti-Assad 
opposition. It had little to do with specifically targeting ISIS with any consistency. 
Thus, while Moscow talks about its SAM systems as an inherently defensive 
weapon—in Syria, necessary for the protection of the Russian air force—their 
employment extended far beyond protection as it related to the actual civil war. 

In terms of personnel, based on open sources, at any given time Moscow 
typically had between 4,000 and 6,000 military personnel on the ground, 
primarily their elite forces, though over time it rotated tens of thousands. 
According to official Kremlin reports, the number is at 63,000.*? Although the 
real number remains unknown, the available information gives a convincing 
sense of Moscow’s relatively light footprint in Syria. It shows again that, even if 
we do not know the exact numbers, the Syria campaign was very different from 
the Soviet operation in Afghanistan.** Russian General Staff often touted the 
numbers that have gone through Syria but its meaning was likely lost on the 


Western audience. Their real impact is the experience Russian air, naval, and 
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army forces gained in being able to integrate high-end combined arms in an 
effort to coercively deter a peer adversary—that is, the West—not those who 
deployed to train and win a counter insurgency though limited intervention. 

To that end, another critical aspect of Russian military operations has been to 
test Western resolve. While Moscow’s entry into the Syrian theater automatically 
made the airspace more crowded and naturally created greater potential for 
accidents, this is not the full story. Reports suggest that Moscow also purposely 
tested the West. And Andrew Weiss, former member of US National Security 
Council staff, writes that there is a connection between Moscow’s testing in other 
theaters and Syria: 


‘That the risk of escalation has not been completely eradicated is a reminder that 
events in Syria are not occurring in a vacuum and are merely one element of a 
very difficult bilateral relationship. Too-close-for-comfort intercepts and barrel 
rolls performed by Russian jets over Western military planes and ships along 
Russia's increasingly contested frontline with NATO in the Baltic and the Black 
Sea regions. These in-your-face tactics have helped cement deep reluctance in 
US policy and military circles about the potential benefits of expanded 
cooperation with a government that intentionally exploits the threat of military 
accidents as a political tool and source of leverage.** 


These tools of political leverage were very relevant to Syria and relate, among 
others, to Moscow’s A2AD layout. AZAD layouts are not one size fits all. 
Moscow’s layout in Syria is quite capable, but relatively limited. Indeed, Moscow 
did not succeed in creating a complete A2AD bubble—a complete bubble means 
no external power can operate in the space. This did not happen and US coalition 
forces continued their operations, but with greater complications and limitations. 
(More details on this follow in the upcoming section.) But this is no cause to 
dismiss Russia’s position in Syria—the aim was never to create the same AZAD 
bubble as in Kaliningrad, for example. It was enough to intimidate, which helped 
push the West to self-deter—something the West was already pre-disposed to do, 
given its hesitancy to become involved in Syria. 

Lastly, an element of Moscow’s military campaign was coordination not only 
with Assad but also Iran and Hezbollah.** Moscow never considered the latter a 
terrorist organization, unlike Sunni terrorist groups. Several reports indicated 
Hezbollah learned from Russia by operating side by side with the Russian 
military.” Other, more recent reports suggested that Hezbollah used the Russian 
flag as cover to evade Israeli strikes.** Moscow also supplied Hezbollah with light 
arms, through Qasem Suleimani. Not only had the Kremlin invited Hezbollah to 
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Moscow over the years for official visits, but more recently, in Syria, then-Russian 
ambassador to Lebanon Aleksandr Zasypkin publicly praised Hezbollah.*° 
Moscow also worked especially closely with the Shia militias.“ Some reports 
also noted that Iranian fighters switched to Assad uniforms to avoid getting hit 
by Israel.’ Moscow’s coordination with Iran and its proxies is important for 
several reasons. One of them, as it relates to Russia’s military campaign is that 
Iran and its proxies, rather than Russia, did the heavy lifting in Syria. This is a 
crucial aspect that allowed Moscow to keep its footprint light. During the Soviet 
war in Afghanistan, thousands of body bags came home, in addition to even 
more wounded soldiers. This did not happen with Russian Syrian operations in 
Syria. Instead, body bags and wounded soldiers went home en masse to Iran. 

The broader picture here is that in Syria, Moscow was actively competing 
with the United States and the West, even if the West did not see it that way. To 
be successful in this competition, Moscow understood that it had to deter its 
adversaries by deploying high-end systems across a broad range of spectrum of 
capability. The Syrian rebels had captured significant quantities of armor and 
artillery. To help Assad re-establish regime control, Moscow deployed an air 
armada meant to support achieving decisive victory on the ground. These 
actions coercively deterred any further involvement of other major powers that 
could have influenced the Syrian conflict through limited military intervention. 
This is why Moscow deployed high-end military capabilities to Syria that had 
nothing to do with the actual conflict on the ground. 

The wars the United States has fought since 1991 have focused on a militarily 
weaker adversary, rather than keeping a stronger peer competitor on the sidelines. 
When the United States went into Fallujah in 2004, for example, it had no 
periphery concerns of external military intervention at a conventional level. Over 
these years, Moscow by contrast has never lost sight of the importance of keeping 
a stronger competitor at bay and Syria has put this out on full display. When the 
Russians executed their campaign in Syria, they brought to bear a gamut of air 
and naval forces to coercively deter great-power intervention (including Turkey), 
as well as those that would support winning the fight on the ground. 

By March 2019, Valeriy Gerasimov announced that Moscow had been 
pursuing a strategy of “limited action” in Syria, and one that it hopes will guide 
future military action.” By that point it was a description of actions that had 
already taken place in the previous years, and more to the point, this strategy 
reflected a return to Soviet and tsarist methods of “limited war’? These 
developments show the extent to which Moscow under Putin prioritized great- 
power competition with the West, and how this competition played out in Syria. 
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What did Moscow Gain? 


Moscow’s intervention unambiguously saved Assad from an imminent fall 
and projected great-power status. That alone is a major gain for the Kremlin and 
its allies. Moscow also established control over Syrian airspace, which holds 
major implications for Israel. Russia now has a permanent military presence on 
the Mediterranean, at least until the year 2066, with the option to extend 
afterwards for an additional twenty-five years.“ This matters not only for Russia's 
ability to project power towards NATO’s southern flank and into the region, but 
also for expanding operations further, for example in Africa, and towards the 
Red Sea, as Moscow has started doing. Russia's position in Syria enabled it to 
have a deeper involvement in Libya, another strategically vital country on the 
Mediterranean—and one where Moscow has the most chances of gaining naval 
basing rights. Indeed, as mentioned earlier, on the Eastern Mediterranean, 
Moscow could not get this access from Cyprus and Montenegro, but Libya has 
not closed that door. Indeed, Russian operations show that increasingly, Moscow 
projects what it calls its “southern line of defense” further than in earlier years— 
not only across the Black Sea, but also into the Levant. This gain eluded even the 
Russian tsars. 

Overall, from a military perspective, Moscow has demonstrated greater 
competence than it has for a number of years previously, coupled with high 
ambitions. Despite clear problems, the Russian military demonstrates growth, 
improvement, greater flexibility and learning. Perhaps even more importantly, it 
is clear that the Syrian experience, more than any Russian post-Cold War Russian 
military engagement has impacted Russian military thinking with regard to 
future warfare and military operations. Indeed, the Syria experience is the one 
Russian military officers cite most often when they talk about the future of 
warfare, while service in Syria has become much sought after. 

Along those lines, Moscow improved the Syrian air defense system and 
demonstrated that, in spite of some difficulties, they can put Russia's only aircraft 
carrier Admiral Kuznetsov on the Mediterranean and fly aircraft off of it. While 
many rightly criticized if not laughed at many of Kuznetsov’ shortcomings, the 
carrier occupied space in a vacuum, and it was enough to demonstrate relevance 
by simply being there when the United States was absent. Moreover Kuznetsov 
helped facilitate a quiet meeting with Libya’s Khalifa Haftar which helped 
Moscow gain more influence in Libya. 

In addition to expanding the Russian naval facility in Tartus and putting it on 
the path to becoming a full-fledged base, Moscow also opened an air base in 
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Khmeimim, or the Basel Al-Assad airport, as it is typically referred to by the 
Department of Defense.** Khmeimim is the main operating base for Russia in 
Syria, and it is right next to Tartus. Both are on the Eastern Mediterranean coast, 
and are major components of Moscow’s A2AD layout in Syria. 

That said, Moscow had military assets stationed in several other locations 
throughout the country. One is the Shayrat airbase at Homs. Since 2015, Moscow 
has operated and gradually expanded the airbase in support of Russian Aerospace 
forces operations Moscow used and expanded since 2015 to support Russian air 
force operations.** Another is the Tiyas air base, often referred to as T-4, located in 
West Palmyra. Most recently, after Trump announced US withdrawal from Syria 
in October 2019, Russian deployments are increasingly appearing in northern 
Syria, including in Manbij.”” Russian official news sources also show that Moscow 
established a helicopter base in Qamishli.“* Whether Moscow is entirely in control 
in these areas is a matter of debate, but Russian deployments are there and working 
on entrenching themselves, exploiting a vacuum left by the US withdrawal. 

Some reports suggest Moscow is converting it to its main center of aerial 
operations in Central Syria to provide backup for Khmeimim. Since these are 
not considered permanent military bases, Russian forces rotate in and out. An 
added element to this is Iranian operations that overlap with Russia's in these 
locations, for example in Palmyra (Tadmur) and others. Indeed, some reports 
suggest for example that Iran is also building a base in Shayrat along with other 
bases in Syria.® These additional operations are an important element of Russia's 
military activities. While the center of Russian operations is on the West coast of 
Syria, on the Mediterranean, these additional operations show the evolving and 
expanding nature of Moscow’s military operations. 

The United States and its allies are still able to operate, throughout the Syrian 
battlespace, even with the increased complexities. The laydown Moscow set up is 
powerful, but limited primarily to Syria’s West coast. This also accounts for why 
US missile strikes in 2018 on the Syrian regime’s chemical warfare facilities came 
primarily from Iraq and its air forces based in Qatar instead of the Mediterranean. 
The mountain range in Khmeimim and Latakia makes air surveillance difficult, 
and this is one of several critical components of making a complete, impenetrable 
bubble so the Russians had to rely on the Syrians for information—and their 
system is old and unreliable. The same limitation applies to electronic warfare. 
Before you can jam an object you have to know where it is. If you are at sea level 
surrounded by mountains, where most of the Russian systems are, identification 
can become an issue. In addition, the flip side of Moscow’s jamming is that it also 
provides the United States with opportunities to learn more about Russian 
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technology. And, as mentioned earlier, Moscow had to accept it could not win a 
war utilizing an air campaign alone. 

Ultimately, for the West, lack of political will was a more difficult hurdle than 
Russian weaponry in Syria. Putin understood this and took full advantage. While 
it has been customary to describe Putin in the West in narrow, dichotomous 
terms, as a mere opportunist, an ability to read your adversary correctly is a 
strategic skill—and the West had yet to even admit that Moscow was looking at 
the West as an adversary to begin with. More to the point, Moscow’s activities 
demonstrate consistent intent and commitment to deter the West, test to see 
where it can be intimidated, and project power in the Middle East to ultimately 
undermine the US position. And it was Syria that provided the Russian military 
with unparalleled opportunities for experience and improvement, not seen since 


the war in Afghanistan. 


Arms Sales and Military Training 


Moscow has for some time vied for the position of an arms supplier of choice for 
the Middle East and North Africa region. For years, it has been second only to 
the United States—both in the Middle East and in North Africa, but also 
worldwide, and this remains the case at the time of writing. Moreover, it is safe 
to predict that this situation is unlikely to change in the near future. 

Syria has provided a valuable opportunity for Moscow to test and advertise 
new arms, dispose cheaply of old munitions, and train the Russian military. 
These were not the reasons why Moscow went into Syria—they are by-products 
of the intervention that Moscow has fully exploited, and which has helped to 
create a perception of a Russian reemergence as a global power broker. Russia’s 
economy remains over-reliant on raw materials and natural resources, but the 
defense industry as a technology-intensive sector has proved to be more than 
just an important source of revenue. Domestically, Russia’s defense industry is a 
major source of employment. Putin renewed his emphasis on modernizing the 
armed forces, especially the navy, on May 7, 2012, on the same day as he took 
office as president for a third term.*° 

Thus, in July 2012, Putin complained about Iraq and countries undergoing 
the Arab Spring, “Russian companies are losing their decades-long positions 
in local commercial markets and are being deprived of large commercial 
contracts.”*! As Sergei Chemezov, chief of the powerful state industrial 
holding Rostec, said in February 2015, “As for the conflict situation in the 
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Middle East, I do not conceal it, and everyone understands this, the more 
conflicts there are, the more they [clients] buy weapons from us. Volumes are 
continuing to grow despite sanctions. Mainly, it is in Latin America and the 
Middle East.” 

While arms sales are one objective, for Moscow they are also an instrument of 
foreign policy. Three years before Chemezov’s comment, in July 2012, Putin said 
that arms exports are “an effective instrument for advancing [Moscow’s] national 
interests, both political and economic.” Next year deputy prime minister 
Dmitry Rogozin said that the Federal Service for Military Technical Cooperation, 
which leads arms sales to other countries is Russia's “second foreign policy 
agency.’ He also said that the main goal behind arms sales is influence in other 
countries.™* 

In Syria, testing and the advertisement of arms was a key component of its 
campaign. In early October 2015, only days after Russia's Syria intervention—and 
on Putin's birthday—Moscow fired twenty-six cruise missiles from primarily small 
corvettes in the Caspian Sea to hit targets in Syria.* Moscow made a public display 
of the event, not only to demonstrate Russia's own might, but also to show other 
countries they need not purchase large expensive ocean-going warships to achieve 
and project decisive influence and power. And of course, Moscow has expressed 
that it is more than happy to aid countries in achieving these goals. 

As the campaign unfolded, Moscow continued to test weaponry, rotate many 
different weapons systems in and out, and watched its arms sales grow.** In the 
same vein, Syria became a useful and cynical ground for disposing of older 
munitions more conveniently than on Russian territory. 

Electronic warfare is another example. Experts note that Russian electronic 
warfare equipment is sophisticated, and close proximity to US troops and 
technology allows them the opportunity to constantly test their technology, and 
learn.” Roger McDermott notes that a secondary reason for Moscow’s use of 
this weaponry was to test them in live combat—as he writes, the Krasukha-S4 
deployment also mattered with regard to field testing the system in operational 
conditions. Indeed, McDermott writes that since 2009 Moscow has consistently 
invested in modernizing its electronic warfare capabilities, with the overall aim 
of asymmetrically challenging NATO on Russia's periphery “and maximi[zing] 
its chances of success in any operation against NATO’s eastern members.” 

While Syria largely disappeared from Russia’s domestic news by approximately 
2017 (this campaign is discussed in greater detail in the next chapter), testing 
and development of military hardware, along with training for the Russian 
military, is one point that Putin had continued to bring up in his subsequent 
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speeches as of the time of this writing. In March 2016, in his first address to the 
Federal Assembly after the Syria intervention, Putin said, “The Russian Army 
and Navy have shown convincingly that they are capable of operating effectively 
away from their permanent deployment sites.”’ In 2017, on the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution, Putin did not give an address, perhaps 
because he did not consider the revolution anything to celebrate. But in March 
2018, in his address to the Federal Assembly, Putin, went into great detail and 
emphasized the arms sales and training boon provided by the Syrian campaign: 


The operation in Syria has proved the increased capabilities of the Russian 
Armed Forces. In recent years, a great deal has been done to improve the Army 
and the Navy. The Armed Forces now have 3.7 times more modern weapons. 
Over 300 new units of equipment were put into service. The strategic missile 
troops received 80 new intercontinental ballistic missiles, 102 submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles and three Borei nuclear-powered ballistic missile 
submarines. Twelve missile regiments have received the new Yars intercontinental 
ballistic missile. The number of long-range high-precision weapons carriers has 
increased by 12 times, while the number of guided cruise missiles increased by 
over 30 times. The Army, the Aerospace Forces and the Navy have grown 
significant stronger as well. Both Russia and the entire world know the names of 
our newest planes, submarines, anti-aircraft weapons, as well as land-based, 
airborne and sea-based guided missile systems. All of them are cutting-edge, 
high-tech weapons. A solid radar field to warn of a missile attack was created 
along Russia’s perimeter (it is very important). Huge holes appeared after the 
USSR disintegrated. All of them were repaired. 


Lastly, in his February 2019 address to the Federal Assembly that focused 
primarily on domestic issues, Putin’s only mention of the Middle East was the 
following, “We continue developing our Armed Forces and improving the 
intensity and quality of combat training, in part, using the experience we gained 
in the anti-terrorist operation in Syria?” 

Few would dispute the significance of live training. Putin has highlighted this 
point publicly during the annual direct line question-and-answer session with 
Putin on June 7, 2018, when a pensioner asked him about when the Russian 
military contingent would withdraw from Syria. Putin began by saying, “First, 
the use of our Armed Forces in combat conditions is a unique experience and a 
unique tool to improve our Armed Forces. No exercises can compare with 
actually using the Armed Forces in combat conditions.” In his elaborate answer 
that touched on several other issues, he particularly stressed the training 
opportunity for the military. 
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Use of PMCs 


The introduction of so-called private military contractors, or companies (PMCs, 
abbreviated as ChVK in Russian), such as the Wagner group (owned by Yevgeny 
Prigozhin, an oligarch close to the Kremlin known as “Putin’s chef”), in Syria has 
made many headlines over recent years. These semi-state security forces, while 
few in number, played another important role in helping to prevent Russia from 
getting “stuck” in Syria, and while accurate information about them remains 
scarce, they will increasingly matter as a Russian foreign policy instrument. 

Journalists routinely describe Russian PMCs as mercenaries or use the two 
terms interchangeably, but this is inaccurate. Mercenaries provide a very narrow 
service—they kill for money, whoever pays, and do not think long term. But as 
scholar Kimberly Marten points out, the activities of Russian PMCs overlap 
across of a whole host of categories. Sometimes, they do indeed include 
mercenary behavior, but they also provide a wide range of other services 
including leadership security, training, campaign advice and natural resource 
extraction. They also tend to think more long term about their client base. The 
very term “private military company” is understood differently in Russia than it 
is in the West—it assumes a connection with the state, an association that does 
not exist in the West. Historically, when Russians use the term “volunteer” they 
often mean it in quotes, an experience that goes back at least to the Soviet Union 
when the state “volunteered” people. 

A Russian military journal of the Russian Ministry of Defense, Voeynnaya 
Mysl, defined PMCs in the following way: 


Private military company (PMC) is a registered private for profit commercial 
structure, staffed by highly qualified technical specialists, controlled by the state 
and working in the interests of the state, and this is its fundamental difference 
from the classic detachments of mercenaries and terrorists. PMCs are private 
only relatively, because they work practically in the interest of the state, follow 
the same plans and pursue the same goals as regular armies, although they are 
given some freedom in choosing the means to achieve them.” 


Russia has a long and unique history of utilizing semi-state security forces which 
predates the Soviet Union. Russian tsars had utilized them for centuries, often 
including non-ethnic Russians. As mentioned earlier, a small number of Russian 
“mercenaries” appeared in Yugoslavia in April 1999 in the context of Moscow’s 
disagreement with the NATO intervention in Yugoslavia. In the Putin era 
however the emphasis on PMCs has intensified. In this context, PMCs first 
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emerged in Ukraine according to press reports. In 2013, Slavonic Corps Limited, 
a private military company, began operating in Syria approximately two years 
before the official intervention in September 2015. Some recent Russian sources 
suggest that Slavonic Corps was created specifically to operate in Syria.® The 
Wagner Group, the best-known PMC, came out of the Slavonic Corp. Indeed, 
according to one report by a Norwegian Defense Ministry think tank, “The story 
of Wagner starts with a request from the Syrian government to Moran Security 
Group in 2013 to assist in retaking from the Islamic State Syrian oil and gas 
infrastructure that the latter controlled” The personnel, especially at the 
leadership level of PMCs, are all associated with the GRU, Spetsnaz, naval 
infantry, and so on; they associated with the Ministry of Defense, and are “the 
core of Russian expeditionary forces and capabilities.” 

Indeed they have proved to be an effective foreign policy tool for the Kremlin. 
Their involvement in Syria has been fairly limited, but their use fits within a 
strategy of limited means—how do you deploy your military around the globe 
when it is not only against the law, but you also do not have the means do it? This 
is why their use is growing and, ultimately, we tend to see PMCs increasingly 
wherever the Russian government is involved. The entire system of utilizing 
PMCs is very different in Russia than it is in the West, where military contractors 
are legal and their activities are transparent and clearly defined. Moreover, they 
are officially illegal under Russian law. 

The aspect of plausible deniability appears to be useful to the Kremlin.® It fits 
with Putin's strategy of creating confusion through information operations and 
aligns with creative and adaptive thinking that Russian military reforms have 
emphasized in recent years, especially given Moscow's weaker position vis-a-vis 
the United States in terms of conventional weapons. Still, as time went on, denial 
became less and less convincing. As Marten has argued, keeping PMCs illegal 
likely fulfills an additional purpose—to maintain a grip on power over oligarchic 
groups circling the Kremlin.” Illegality hangs a sword of Damocles over these 
groups when the possibility of criminal prosecution is always an option. 
Moreover PMCs can be used to settle personal scores and send a message.” This 
also highlights that domestic elements continue to underpin Russia’s foreign 
activities in a way that is very different from the behavior of Western countries, 
and paradoxically highlights the weakness of the Russian state which has to 
resort to such measures to maintain control. 

The use of PMCs is likely to grow as a national security tool for the Kremlin 
in the Middle East and Africa, as they have been shown to be a useful innovation. 
Specifically with regard to the Syria campaign, PMCs were only one, and not 
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necessarily the most important tool in the broader toolkit—as mentioned earlier 
Russian advisors played a more important role in keeping Assad in power, and 
Russian military police played perhaps another important role. But the use of 
PMCs says something broader about Russia. Domestically, their use created less 
apprehension than sending conscripts to Syria—after all, these individuals had 
chosen to go to Syria and got paid for it. They knew the risk. This is why the 
infamous Der Ezzor incident that resulted in the deaths of roughly 200 Russian 
PMCs did not cause widespread domestic outrage in Russia. This incident 
occurred in February 2018, when several hundred Assad-backed forces, that 
included members of the Wagner Group, violated the 2015 deconfliction 
agreement between the United States and Russia in Syria by crossing the 
Euphrates and attempting to capture an oil refinery near Deir Ezzor, a city in 
eastern Syria. These fighters used Russian heavy weaponry to attack a US- 
supported Kurdish opposition outpost. US forces first shot back in response, but 
the fighters did not cease. US forces had little choice but to call in larger air 
strikes in self-defense. They continuously communicated with Moscow before, 
during, and after the strikes. According to the Pentagon and press reports at the 
time, between 200 and 300 fighters died as the result of the strike, most of them 
from the Wagner Group. Moscow for its part at first denied any Russian 
involvement at all, and then downplayed the number of deaths—again, conscious 
of public opinion. But, in the end, this event simply did not cause a significant 
reaction domestically. Many questions about the incident remain unanswered, 
chiefly why Moscow allowed it to happen. Marten’s explanation seems most 
plausible—the incident likely centered on domestic Russian politics and “ruthless 
infighting between Russian security forces that goes on regularly, while Russian 
President Vladimir Putin looks the other way.’ She suggests that the events at 
Der Ezzor “may actually have centered on domestic politics inside Russia.””! 

More broadly, another interesting aspect of use of PMCs is that they created 
job opportunities, even as the people knew the risk involved. There was an 
element that one Russian analyst described as “we don't care about our lives 
because our lives already don't have meaning.”” This element of the Syria 
campaign highlighted the lack of prospects for the Russian youth even as, 
paradoxically, the PMC element helped to sustain the Syria campaign without 
the costs that many considered prohibitive. 

On the foreign policy front, the use of PMCs allows Moscow to exploit a 
loophole in international law. Once again, Moscow is exploiting the international 
system to erode behavioral norms. Once Moscow reaches agreements on 


economic or military cooperation in a given country, technically it has a 
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legitimate reason to send personnel there, for example to provide security for 
companies undertaking resource extraction. Again, this was not Afghanistan 
where Moscow struggled to find written justification for being there. Technically 
nothing prohibits PMCs from being in a country after the two governments 
have reached certain agreements. This situation then gives Moscow a foothold, 
which it can then use to engage in other shadowy activities that are hard to 
monitor, to expand Russian influence in a country (be it Syria or elsewhere) and 
thus alter the regional balance of power.” This is why the use of PMCs is another 
instrumental tool that the Kremlin has used as a safeguard against getting “stuck” 
in Syria, and what made this intervention so different from the Afghanistan 
experience. 

And there is a broader connection to why PMCs are so important in Moscow's 
competition for dominance in the international arena. Moscow knows it cannot 
counter the West symmetrically. The United States bases its power on global 
freedom of navigation. Moscow cannot match this ability, but it can impose costs 
on the United States across the spectrum of a conflict, to require it to increase its 
investment of resources. PMCs can operate under the table, without provoking 
a serious reaction from the West, without a realization that Moscow is using 
them to alter the balance of power, as it is currently attempting to do in Libya, 
where Russia's existing position has helped bolster Russian PMC activity. As one 
anonymous US military source said, the US intelligence community is not 
connecting PMCs with a broader military strategy to its own detriment. “What 
makes this more detrimental is an uninformed notion that Vladimir Putin and 
those at the top are not strategic thinkers. We're not even going to have strategic 
discussion about the potential of the Russian military strategy.’’* PMCs thus are 
important perhaps less for what they have done, but because of what they can 
potentially accomplish in the future for the Russian state. 


The Domestic Campaign 


“Russia will not participate in any military operations on the territory of Syria 
or other states, at least currently we are not planning it,” Putin told CBS 
journalist Charlie Rose on September 28, 2015. Still, Putin did not rule out 
sending troops if Assad asked for help.' The following day, after a ninety-minute 
meeting with Barak Obama, Putin said that the Kremlin was thinking about 
additional help to Assad’s army, but “(i)n terms of ground troops ... Russian 
involvement is out of the question”? While Putin spoke to American audiences, 
his message also mattered domestically. Within Russia, discussion about a 
possibility of a Syria intervention took place before September 2015. Moreover, 
Putin’s domestic campaign is relevant to the Syria intervention. This is the subject 
of this chapter. 

Only two days after speaking with Charlie Rose, on September 30, Putin met 
with the Russian Federation Council.’ The meeting focused on measures to 
address the economic recession in the next year, and “separately devoted 
attention” to “Syria and international terrorism issues.’* Russia's main 
international propaganda channel RT reported on the meeting along similar 
lines.° The Council ostensibly held a vote precisely on this issue. The result was a 


unanimous “yes,” with 162 votes.° 


The Announcement 


After the Council vote, Putin announced the intervention to the public.’ The 
announcement deserves a detailed look. Putin’s statement encapsulated the 
single thrust of the overall state message to the Russian people—if Russia did not 
kill terrorists in Syria, they would inevitably return to their home countries, 
including Russia, and stage terrorist attacks there. The intervention in Syria was 


about Russia's self-preservation—with a shade of anti-Americanism: 
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The only sure way to fight international terrorism—and, it is precisely gangs of 
international terrorists who are raging in Syria as in the territories of its 
neighboring countries—is to act to prevent, fight and destroy militants and 
terrorists in the territories they have already seized, not to wait for them to come 
to our home. It is well known that in the ranks of a terrorist organization, which 
is the so-called “Islamic State”—and I want to emphasize once again that this has 
nothing to do with real Islam—today there are thousands of immigrants from 
European states, Russia and the post-Soviet countries. You do not need to be an 
expert on these issues to understand: if they succeed in Syria, they will inevitably 


return to their countries, and come to Russia.® 


Putin stressed Russia's support for international efforts to fight terrorism and in 
line with his earlier UN speech, and stressed Russia’s (at least ostensible) 
willingness to work with partners. He emphasized that Russia was acting within 
the framework of international law, a consistent Kremlin theme in and of itself— 
but Putin added that the intervention is upon “the official request of president of 
the Syrian Arab republic.” The anti-American shade to his message was that the 
Syrian conflict had deep roots and was worsened by “external interventions.” 
The “external interventions,” of course, were led by the United States in this 
interpretation. Importantly, the intervention, Putin said, would be limited— 
Russia will support the Syrian army from the air and intends to do it for a limited 
time—though Putin did not give a precise end date: 


Considering all these circumstances, we, of course, do not intend to dive into the 
conflict, as they say, immerse ourselves completely. Our actions will be carried 
out strictly within the specified framework. Firstly, we will support the Syrian 
army exclusively in its legitimate struggle with terrorist groups. Secondly, 
support will be provided from the air without participation in ground operations. 
And third: such support will be limited in time—for the duration of the offensive 
operations by the Syrian army." 


Overall, several features stand out about Putin's announcement of the Syria 
intervention. First, the terrorism issue already loomed large in the Russian public 
consciousness along with a Kremlin-spun message that the United States trains and 
supports terrorists. Second, while the announcement superficially resembled the 
Soviet announcement of the invasion of Afghanistan, here Putin could credibly 
point to an official invitation from Assad in a way that the Soviets could not, since 
Putin did not install Assad himself. Indeed, it was clear that Putin very much wanted 
to signal to the Russian public that this intervention would be brief and limited; it 
would cost little and win a lot. This was not going to be another Afghanistan. 
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Anti-Americanism stood in the backdrop of paying lip service to 
international law—a Kremlin claim that Russia, unlike the United States, 
adheres to international law, a persistent Kremlin theme—with a caveat that 
Moscow understands international law differently from the West. Fourth, the 
announcement seemingly suggested a limited intervention, but also left plenty of 
flexibility in terms of how long Russian troops could remain. In addition to the 
vague overall language in terms of a pullout deadline, Putin even said that 
Moscow did not “intend” to immerse itself in the conflict, which is different than 
simply saying that it would not become involved at all. The carefully phrased 
announcement opened a window into the Kremlin's thinking, and demonstrated 
a degree of awareness of public opinion. 

Another important element is worth highlighting. Immediately after Putin's 
announcement, Kremlin spokesman Dmitry Peskov said that Russia was the 
only power to use force in Syria legitimately: “[T]he use of armed forces on the 
territory of third countries is possible either by a UN Security Council resolution 
or at the request of the legitimate leadership of that country. In this case, Russia 
will in fact be the only country that will operate on a legitimate basis, namely at 
the request of the legitimate president of Syria.”"' This point, which seemed 
primarily aimed at the United States, and the West more broadly, foreshadowed 
Moscow’s comments several years later in discussions about Iran, where Moscow 
again stressed that Russia was the only external actor who was in Syria 
legitimately. This early statement however suggests that the groundwork for 
these later comments was laid out from the beginning, or at least demonstrates 
consistency in the Kremlin's thinking. It also supports the argument that Moscow 
was looking to limit the presence of the United States in the Middle East with its 
intervention. 

When it comes to Assad’s invitation to Russia, the Kremlin clearly learned the 
lesson from Afghanistan. However he arrived at this decision, there is little doubt 
that Assad sent a letter to Putin asking for help—a letter which also cited Russia's 
efforts to fight “terrorism” as the reason for the request for help.’? Over the years, 
Assad repeatedly talked in public about the need for Russia to be in Syria and, 
over time, began emphasizing the need for its long-term presence. For instance, 
he said in July 2018, “Russian armed forces are needed for balance in our region, 
at least in the Middle East, until the political balance is restored in the world?” 

The issue of Assad’s own legitimacy is another matter. A man who was 
ultimately deemed illegitimate by the majority of his own people, a man who 
unleashed one of the worst humanitarian tragedies since World War II and 
himself served as the largest recruitment tool for terrorists, had no legitimacy 
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left—at least from a Western perspective. Yet the West ultimately never took a 
firm position on the issue of Assad’s legitimacy. To be sure, Assad lost all 
credibility in the eyes of Western and Middle Eastern leaders, but they never 
made a firm commitment to his removal beyond declarations. Indeed, the UN 
Geneva communiqué of 2012 and the subsequent Security Council Resolution 
2254, that outlined the map for transition in Syria and called for a transitional 
government and elections, ultimately remained vague on the status of 
Assad—2254 does not mention Assad at all. From the Western perspective, the 
spirit of these documents envisioned Assad’s eventual departure, but the 
ambiguity of the actual language left room for Moscow’s interpretation. This will 
be discussed in more detail in other chapters. 

As far as the Russian public is concerned, when it comes to terrorism 
claims, another aspect is important. The Kremlin had spread the message 
domestically for years before the Syria intervention that the West had created 
ISIS and used it as an instrument of geopolitics, including the killing of 
Christians in Syria, along with the message that the West is only interested in 
removing the “legitimate” government of Syria to assert its hegemony in the 
Middle East.'* Putin himself advanced the idea that the West supported terrorists 
inside Russia. While it is hard to gauge exactly how much the Russian public 
truly believed the announcement about Syria, it is reasonable to conclude 
that the earlier propaganda message on terrorism helped to create a degree 
of receptivity. 


The Public Message 


If Putin’s announcement was resolute, and the Kremlin had a clear sense of 
purpose on the strategic level, in the immediate aftermath of the announcement 
of the intervention, the Kremlin’s propaganda machine briefly struggled when it 
came to the details. But a unified message quickly emerged on Syria that went 
into greater detail beyond Putin's announcement. According to this narrative, 
Syria was a beautiful, peaceful, and tolerant country that was thriving until 
“terrorists” came, with their “Western” ideas of “freedom,” and tore the country 
apart in a matter of months.!’ Meanwhile, in this narrative, the West was 
responsible for the rise of terrorism in Syria and continues to support terrorist 
groups in a geopolitical struggle to undermine Russia. Putin, in this view, is 
leading the true effort on eradicating terror—although the Russian government 


never provided a clear definition of terrorism. An image of a great Russia 
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thumbing its nose at America, an image of a Putin who “outsmarted everyone,’ a 
Russia that everyone respects and talks to, was a critical component of the state’s 
domestic messaging, and one that genuinely appealed to many Russians. For the 
first time in many years, Russia's resistance to the United States was on full 
display.’ This big-picture aspect of great-power competition seemed lost on 
Western officials that saw only narrower short-term goals with Putin’s move in 
Syria. They underestimated its true significance and scope. 

Overall, media reports about the Syria campaign, unlike those on Ukraine, by 
and large presented sterile images to the Russian public—a very clean, easy 
campaign, and cheap in terms of blood and treasure.’” State-controlled media 
reports were often reminiscent of action movies or video games: planes took off 
and bombs fell onto buildings, while commentators discussed, for example, 
whether the weather in Syria was favorable for air strikes. The Defense Ministry 
provided regular news briefings with colorful maps and reports of successful 
missions. There were interviews with Assad’s forces who were grateful for Russia's 
help. Reports indicated that the Russian side was treated well—another subtle 
way in which the Kremlin aimed to reassure the public that Russia was not 
bearing serious costs. For instance, according to some reports, Russian pilots in 
Latakia received plenty of rest, read books, and ate hearty meals in clean facilities 
in their free time.'* This is another indicator of how conscious the state was of 
the public mood, wary of another Afghanistan. In May 2015, Putin amended an 
existing decree on state secrets. Among other changes, he put Russia's military 
losses on the list of state secrets even in peace time, “during special operations,’!® 
which shows how much the Kremlin wanted to avoid the public knowing true 
losses in Syria. 

To some extent, emotion had a place in the discussion. A lyrical song, “Syria, 
my sister, your Russian brother will save you!,” originally performed at a Putin 
rally as early as September 2013, gained traction after the intervention.” Media 
provided detailed interviews with Syrians about the brutality of the Western- 
backed “extremists” and promoted the message that all those in Syria fighting 
against Assad were monsters who tortured and killed in the most horrific ways. 
Images of innocent people, especially children, being blown up showed blood 
and gore, and reinforced the message that there were no other alternatives to 
Assad—who himself was the only source of order and peace. 

One talk show, from as early as March 2014, for example, focused on Bashar 
al-Assad’s cousin, Siwar Assad, and his Russian wives in Paris: images of Siwar as 
a caring father holding his children, a family that jokingly calls itself “Assadov” to 
emphasize closeness with Russia, and Russian women who entered fairy-tale 
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lives with an Arabian prince who swept them off their feet.”! It is noteworthy that 
the show begins by saying that Syria is thankful to Russia for preventing a Western 
intervention. But in terms of what Russia was actually doing in Syria with its 2015 
intervention, the Kremlin clearly wanted the Russian public to see a painless, 
faraway campaign. 

News about Syria quickly—and briefly—replaced news about Ukraine, which 
pointed to a short-term goal—a distraction from the earlier failure to subjugate 
Ukraine. Political analyst and later refugee from Putin’s regime Andrei 
Piontkovsky called it an “imperial narcotic” that allowed the public to “forget 
about the failed Ukrainian embarrassment, return the intoxicating air of triumph 
of Russian Spring 2014, and at the same time remove the awkwardness and 
discomfort that Russians still experienced when killing the so-similar-to-them 
Ukrainians.” The failure in Ukraine reflected a broader failure of the Russkiy 
mir (Russian world) project, a concept many analysts close to the Kremlin 
developed in the late 1990s, and one that goes back to Putin's public discussion 
in the early 2000s of Russia in being danger of losing its unity. 

This idea linked to the concept of Russia as a unique civilization, with its 
compatriots scattered and in need of protection from external enemies, chiefly 
Western ones. Indeed, this is the concept Putin invoked when he annexed 
Crimea from Ukraine; a concept of a short victorious war that distracted the 
public from failures in Ukraine and forced the West into a dialogue clearly played 
a role. This distraction had a short shelf life, and after several months, it was clear 
Moscow was in Syria for the long-haul. Furthermore, drawing Europe into a 
dialogue had more potential than doing the same with the United States, which 
viewed Russia at this point in relatively more nefarious terms than did Europe. 
The Kremlin, at least in part, genuinely believed that the United States has been 
a destabilizing force in global affairs and in the Middle East, and in particular 
that the US was out to get Russia and sponsor protests against authoritarian 
leaders, including within Russia itself. At the same time it needed to use the 
narrative of the United States as the enemy as a tool for domestic mobilization 
and a source of domestic legitimacy, and this need was not going to disappear. 
More broadly, the United States fits the role of an external enemy too well—it 
will always be there, and it is not going to attack. 

The Russian Orthodox Church—which was aligned with the state and had 
operated as its unofficial arm—expressed support for the Syria operation. Head 
of the church’s public affairs department Vsevolod Chaplin said, “the fight against 
terrorism—is a moral struggle, if you like—a holy struggle, and our country 
today is probably the most active in the world that resists terror?” Russia’s 
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Central Spiritual Board of Muslims expressed public support for the campaign 
as well.* The World Congress of Russian Compatriots Living Abroad—a soft- 
power Kremlin propaganda tool—noted in November 2015 in Moscow an 
“extraordinary sense of elation” after Syria.” 

Over the years, the Kremlin narrative by and large remained the same when 
it came to these main points about involvement in Syria, though the narrative 
slowly and very subtly changed to a long-term presence, without a heavy 
involvement and investment. For example, at a December 2017 press conference, 
pro-Kremlin journalists asked Putin several questions about Syria, including 
about how long Russian troops would remain there. Putin did not give a direct 
response. Rather, he went into a discourse about the roots of terrorism: in his 
view it comes from a lack of education, poverty, and “injustice.” Without directly 
naming the United States, he said the most important thing is not to think short- 
term, because such thinking “created al-Qaeda, to fight the Soviet Union in 
Afghanistan,” which then attacked the United States on September 11, 2001. 
Then he said, “We tell our American partners [about terrorists] where they travel 
and they ignore this. Why? Perhaps to use them [terrorists] to fight Assad?”?° 
And there it was again—the message that the United States was ultimately the 
enemy out to get Russia—and that the United States recklessly undermines 
world stability and supports terrorists. And there was something else—the 
conflation of the Afghan mujahedeen with al-Qaeda—groups with their own 
separate identities. This was an anachronistic and at best misinformed argument 
that, to be sure many commentators have also made in the West. Al-Qaeda 
formed as an organization in August 1988, the final year of the Soviet occupation 
of Afghanistan. It aimed to look into the future after the Soviets left Afghanistan 
and its work began the following month.” The Taliban for its part was not a 
direct CIA creation, and while it is true that so-called Arab volunteers appeared 
in Afghanistan to resist the Soviet occupation, the CIA never supported them, 
while their role in fighting during the 1980s was minor. They only emerged as a 
coherent force in Afghanistan in the 1990s, after US involvement and Soviet 
occupation ended, while Osama bin Laden, the founder of al-Qaeda came to 
Afghanistan only as late as 1996.* But perhaps most importantly, the Soviet 
Union had to be fought, and the Cold War context is crucial for understanding 
US actions. And herein lies one key to Putin’s hostility towards America—his 
misunderstanding of it, and desire to continue to fight the Cold War and create 
an alternate ending. If one follows this logic, it will come as no surprise that 
Putin also believed that the United States supported terrorists in the North 
Caucasus—if anything it was the only logical conclusion for a man for whom the 
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Cold War had not ended. Putin said in an infamous interview with Oliver Stone 
in June 2017 that during George Bush’s presidency, the Kremlin “hoped” that the 
United States would support its struggle against “terrorists” in Chechnya, but 
“instead we saw that American special services precisely supported terrorists.”” 
Again, the chief adversary was the United States, as far as the Kremlin was 
concerned. The United States had moved on after the fall of the Soviet Union; the 
Kremlin had not. 

Meanwhile, over the course of the campaign, Putin announced, with much 
fanfare, triumphant yet unspecified withdrawals from Syria, in March 2016 
and December 2017, only to boost Russia’s actual presence immediately 
afterwards. From a domestic standpoint, it is difficult to imagine what purpose 
these announcements of faux withdrawals may have had other than to 
demonstrate brief and victorious campaigns to the public. This is not to exclude 
an international dimension—to confuse the West about Moscow’s genuine 
intentions, but the announcements clearly served a domestic purpose. 

Another interesting element of domestic messaging in Syria deserves a 
discussion. Narratives emerged that Syria is intrinsically connected to the very 
creation of Russia. These do not appear been state-led and did not dominate. A 
controversial thesis was advanced by historian Vadim Makarenko who, in 
December 2010, published an issue of New Geography of the Ancient World, 
where he claimed that Russia's ancestors were kicked out of the Middle East and 
into Europe. “Europe in the distant past existed in completely different 
coordinates and included a huge part of the Middle East and East Africa, 
inhabited at that time by white people. Among them were our ancestors—the 
Slavs,” he wrote.*? In line with this narrative, one Russian parliamentarian 
Semyon Bagdasarov boomed on main state Russian television's leading talk 
show that Syria is “our land... sacred land!” and that “if there was no Syria, there 
would be no Russia . .” The first monks in Rus were Syrian by birth, he said, and 
without Syrians there would be no Orthodoxy in the Rus, and when Russia 
celebrated 300 years of the Romanov dynasty, the entire liturgy was read not by 
the Russian Orthodox Church, but by the Antioch Orthodox Church.*! While 
some of the facts Bagdasarov cited in and of themselves may be accurate—and 
that is more for historians to judge—the narrative appeared to cherry pick at 
best, and sprang out precisely at the time of the Syria campaign. 

Prior to the intervention, the idea of Syria as the birthplace of Russia had not 
been part of the discourse at all. As one anonymous internet blogger observed 
sarcastically about the narrative of Syria as Russia’s birthplace: 
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From the depths of the internet the name of Vadim Makarenko had floated up 
... Suddenly there's a song and dance around Syria, Egypt, Turkey and the entire 
Middle East acquires a deep-holographic dimension. We were there. We lived 
there. Our roots are there .. . It was from there that we had to go north under the 
pressure of the Turkic and Arab conquerors, who later appeared in the history of 
Russia as the supposedly Tatar-Mongol yoke. And we built new cities, which we 
gave the old names ... And on the former land of our ancestors the names of 
cities and rivers, the names of our heroes and commanders were altered in 
Arabic manner, although they remained largely consonant: Novgorod—Nablus, 
Moscow [pronounced Moskva in Russian]—daM ASK, Ryazan—Deir-ez-Zor, 
Staraya Russa—Jerusalem [pronounced Iyerusalim in Russian] ... For those 
who are familiar with the New Chronology of Fomenko, research by Makarenko 
will not seem too fantastic. The past is rewritten, redone, retouched, edited. 


The point about Syria’s connection with Russia did not get lost on more 
mainstream observers. Another Russian blogger writing for major, and relatively 
liberal Echo Moskvy, wrote sarcastically in March 2016, “It turned out that Syria 
is our sacred land. That exactly in Syria is the fate of our country, or perhaps the 
whole world, is being decided” Because by this point Syria was disappearing 
from the news, he concluded no less sarcastically, “Who did you leave us for, 
Syria, mother of Russian cities?” These additional narratives about Syria's fate 
being tied to Russia's highlight the role of the mystical over the rational that 
often prevailed in Russia—of history—and Russia's tradition revision of it—as it 
played out domestically in Russia's Syria campaign. 


Public Reactions 


Narratives are one thing. Public reactions to them are another matter. Grani.ru, 
which over the years has featured anti-Kremlin analysis, published a brief video 
interview in October 2015, in which a journalist stopped people on the street 
and asked what they thought about the Syria intervention.* Tellingly, and 
perhaps somewhat sarcastically, it was titled “Syria, my sister,’ possibly a reference 
to the song, “Syria, my sister, your Russian brother will save you” mentioned in 
the previous section. The majority of those in the video said they supported 
Putin’s intervention in Syria. Usually they repeated Putin's line—killing terrorists 
was better there, before they come to Russia. Several respondents were asked to 
find Syria on a map, and they seemed to struggle with this task. (One person 
seemed to finally point to Syria, but it is hard to tell based on the video if was 
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correct.) Asked if they would send their children to fight in Syria, some of the 
respondents said they would, though there was more hesitation, and some 
emphasized a preference for safety and use of air rather than ground forces. A 
number expressed negative views about US actions in Syria. 

To Putin’s Russian critics, the Syria campaign was reminiscent of another 
Afghanistan and a desire to distract the public from the state’s internal failings. 
Their comments highlight the public fear of getting bogged down in Syria as the 
Soviet Union had done in Afghanistan, and a desire for the state to focus on 
domestic issues rather than foreign adventures. On September 7, 2015, the then 
one remaining anti-Putin opposition member in the Russian parliament (Duma) 
Dmitry Gudkoy, sent an official request to Russian Defense Minister Sergei 
Shoigu. “Two things interest me,’ Gudkov wrote on his Facebook page, “First, are 
our soldiers really fighting for Assad, and second, if yes, why is this done in 
secret, without the parliament’s approval? On the one hand, we strongly criticize 
America over Iraq, NATO over Yugoslavia—and on the other, it seems we send 
troops to support a far-from-pleasant regime.” 

In trying to explain Putin’s motivations for increased involvement in Syria, 
journalist Evgeniy Kiselev wrote for Echo Moskvy, “[Putin’s] authoritarian 
regime, faced with internal problems, seeks to compensate for them in the 
direction of foreign policy,’ adding that this scenario was very similar that of 
Afghanistan thirty-six years ago.*° Along the same lines, analyst Oleg Ponomar 
asked “Does this situation not remind us of Afghan history? As back then, the 
top [leadership] of the USSR, without any public discussion made a decision to 
introduce a ‘limited contingent’ of Soviet troops in Afghanistan. During this 
time, the already decrepit Soviet economy collapsed under the weight of military 
spending and social discontent, dragging to hell the whole Soviet regime?*” Even 
so, the view that this would turn into another Afghanistan was not unanimous. 
Economist and Putin critic Sergey Aleksashenko wrote in October 2015 for the 
Brookings Institution that Russias partnership with Iran is stable and long 
lasting despite problems, and that Russia's strategic goals in Syria are limited. His 
comments suggested that rather than spiral out of control, the Syria situation 
could drag on slowly, which would not necessarily be another Afghanistan. An 
interesting comment came from Russian military expert Alexander Golts in 
September 2015, which highlighted a degree of difference between Syrian and 
Afghanistan operations, “I have seen many speeches by Soviet and Russian 
leaders which were prepared as a military operation, he told Svoboda (Russian 
RFE/RL), “This, in my memory, is the first time when a military operation is 
timed to the leader’s speech and is happening because of the leader’s speech?*8 
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The Kremlin had also revived the Soviet-era practice of utilizing agitpoezd (agit- 
trains)—trains going across the country to show off military trophies, with 
guides explaining that much of the ISIS-confiscated weaponry could have been 
delivered by Americans.” 

Yet for all the comments that Russian observers and the public had made, what 
they did not say is perhaps even more important. Over the years, in my 
conversations with Russians, the main thrust of criticism of the Syria campaign 
among Russians has been about its costs for Russia—an unnecessary diversion of 
resources to Syria when Russia needs it the most, a pathetic display to try to divert 
attention from previous government failures, fear that the Syria adventure will 
turn into a quagmire—in other words, the criticism had primarily been that being 
in Syria only compounded Russia’s own problems. Rarely have I heard the criticism 
of civilians, especially children, dying as a result of Russian carpet bombings and 
other support for the brutal Syrian dictator. Individual human life has historically 
held little value in Russia, something Russians themselves talk about. When 
discussing Syria and lack of overall empathy to the plight of the Syrian people, one 
Russian analyst, Natalia Kanotovich told me, “maybe there is empathy ... but it 
doesn't hurt [the Russian] people, it doesn’t wound?” This echoes comments I’ve 
heard over the years from other Russians, such as “we have our own problems.” 

There are multiple reasons for this outcome. Russian media is mostly state 
controlled and devoted little attention to the real suffering that the Russian 
intervention inflicted, and what Assad has done to his own people. Instead, the 
primary message that the Russian public hears is that the United States is the 
source of Russian and global problems. If the Russian people knew the truth 
about Syria, Assad, and the Russian campaign, it would undoubtedly cause 
greater public outrage. And to be sure, I have met Russians who did feel outrage 
for the suffering their government has inflicted on the Syrian people. Indeed, 
when protests first broke out throughout Syria, several years before the Russian 
intervention, Russian liberal opposition expressed support for the protestors in 
the face of a brutal dictator. This went largely unnoticed, both domestically and 
in the West, domestically this was most likely due to state control of the press. 
Moreover, several brief episodes generated greater public reactions. For example, 
on December 26, 2016, Putin officially declared a day of mourning after a 
Russian military Tu-154 plane headed to Syria crashed in the Black Sea and 
claimed the lives of all ninety-two passengers on board, including sixty-four 
members of the famous Red Army choir. That Putin declared a day of mourning 
again shows his sensitivity to losses in Syria, but these events did not cause 
enough public outrage to demand a withdrawal from the country. 
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But deeper societal issues are also at play. Soviet Russia believed in 
communism. Yeltsin's Russia struggled to find what to believe in, and Putin's 
Russia found an answer in universal cynicism and militarization—not only of 
the country but also of the consciousness. Russia never experienced true 
democracy and what was supposed to be a transition to democracy in the 1990s 
led to widespread societal disillusionment, resentment of the West mixed with a 
fundamental misunderstanding of how Western democracies function, and a 
selfish cynicism that reveals itself in such expressions as “don't do good, you 
wont get bad.” In the twilight days of the Soviet Union, people openly mocked 
the Soviet authorities, something I remember vividly as a child growing up in 
Moscow in the late 1980s. Putin’s Russia is a different beast, even as it builds on 
previous experience. The vast majority of Russians are unaware of how many 
neighboring countries took in Syrian refugees, but they are aware of how many 
flooded into Europe, and in the context of ramped-up resentment towards the 
West, the possibility that Syrian refugees could destroy the European Union 
genuinely delighted a segment of the Russian population.*! 

The traumas of World War II and Afghanistan are far enough in the rearview 
mirror that the state has managed to ramp up narratives of militant patriotism 
that many sincerely find appealing.” The Soviet Union's tradition of double 
speak, when people said one thing in public and in private, in their kitchens, 
criticized the authorities, is gone. While the true number of Putin’s supporters is 
a matter of considerable debate, there is no doubt that he has managed to gain 
support from a significant proportion of the population, and some are genuinely 
ready to tear apart any interlocutor who dares to criticize him. As Russian 
military expert Alexander Golts wrote, “The Afghan and Chechen syndromes 
have healed. Indeed, now several decades in the past these bloody escapades are 


perceived as a heroic epoch? 


Public Opinion Polls 


As mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, discussion about the possibility of 
an intervention in Syria took place in Russia before September 2015. While 
public opinion polls in Russia, where people are not simply afraid to speak the 
truth, but whose state from its inception excelled at manipulation of the truth— 
should be taken with a large pinch of salt—and state-funded ones are almost 
entirely engineered. But within this framework, discussion of the polls is still 
useful. First, because some independent polls are still available, and overall, even 
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if we cannot completely trust the actual percentage findings, they can still show 
helpful trends over time. Second, polling results of state-funded pollsters can 
help drive public opinion—similarly to how Kremlin-invented stories generate a 
certain psychological response, and their very language reveals the direction of 
the Kremlin’s thinking. 

The most trustworthy pollster in Russia has been the Levada Center. It 
remains independent and in fact the Kremlin put it on its list of “foreign agents.” 
Other pollsters in Russia include FOM, V TsIOM, ROMIR, and Bashkirova and 
Partners. VTsIOM is openly Kremlin-funded, the rest appear more opaque. A 
search in the databases of these organizations shows that Levada did the most 
polling on Syria over the years, including before the Syrian intervention. FOM 
and Bashkirova and Partners do not show any polling results on Syria. ROMIR 
tends to reflect international trends, rather than domestic Russian public 
opinion. A search on the VIsIOM database with a keyword “Syria” in Russian 
results in four polls (all after the intervention), and four brief articles. 

Prior to the Russian military intervention, Levada polls showed little public 
interest in military interventions in Syria in general and, overall, the polls showed 
distrust of all major actors in Syria. For instance, as early as October 2013, a poll 
found that 69 percent of Russians did not want an international military 
operation in Syria,“ while an August 2013 poll found that a slim majority (just 
over 50 percent) did not support any side in the civil war even as both polls 
indicated that few paid close attention to the events in Syria, though a higher 
number always supported Assad than the rebels.* 

On September 28, 2015, just a couple of days prior to Putin’s announcement 
about the intervention, Levada posted a poll that indicated the majority of 
Russians opposed their country’s military involvement in Syria: 69 percent said 
they either firmly opposed or probably opposed deploying Russian troops to 
help Assad, and only 14 percent believed Russia should provide “direct military 
support” by sending troops; 67 percent backed Russian “political and diplomatic 
support” for Assad’s government. The picture was more divided on support that 
did not involve Russian troops: 43 percent supported providing Assad with 
weapons and military consultation—as Moscow had already been doing 
regardless—while 41 percent opposed it.” 

Compare these findings with VTsIOM’s. The language of the organization's 
press releases and the questions it asks, in and of itself, is reflective of the Kremlin 
narrative. It is not as objective as Levada’s. On October 9,2015 VTsIOM reported 
that 56 percent of Russian citizens were leaning towards blaming the United 
States and its allies for the bloodshed in Syria. In terms of overall support, the 
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poll reported that 64 percent agree that “Russia needs to participate in the Syrian 
crisis to stop Islamic terrorists from far away, rather than on our own territory.” 

In March 2016, VTsIOM found that, after six months of “sending Russian 
armed forces to Syria to fight terrorism,’ the support was up at 70 percent. 
Mikhail Mamonoy, head of research projects at the VTsIOM commented: “not 
only in media support, but also in the fact that the actions of the Russian military 
were largely successful: almost half of the respondents stated that the situation 
was normalizing.’ It is noteworthy that he does not say Moscow’s actions are 
perceived as successful, which would be the typical language a pollster would 
use; rather he accepts success as given. In addition to the way he openly attributed 
media influence to approval ratings, the issue of a“normalization” of the situation 
is also matter of perception, yet he didn't mention the perception part and simply 
stated normalization as fact. Mamonov’s next comment is also illustrative, 
“Under these conditions, a request is being formed to reduce the participation of 
Russian troops in the Syrian conflict. And this means that the decision of the 
President regarding the reduction of the Russian military contingent in Syria 
meets the expectations of the majority of the population.* 

In June 2017, VTsIOM found that over a third of respondents “perceive a 
military threat, and 63 percent within this group believe that the primary threat 
comes from the United States, followed by Ukraine (31 percent). Syria is at the 
bottom of the list, with only 3 percent.” And in February 2019, it found that 84 
percent of Russian citizens are interested in Syria but “only” 22 percent follow it 
regularly. Interestingly, only 9 percent feel that the situation in the region 
stabilized and only 8 percent perceive the war as “an American intervention,’ 
while the perception of the situation in the previous six months “worsened, with 
17 percent perceiving the situation as deteriorating, while the approval rate of 
the Russian armed forces remained high, at 73 percent—this percentage feels 
that the army “reached the stated objectives,” and 34 percent supported the 
Russian government's policy.” 

Another point is relevant when it comes to the discussion of public opinion 
polls. Did Putin go into Syria to boost his falling ratings? And did Syria provide 
a distraction for the domestic audience? Below is a snapshot of Putin’s approval 
ratings, from coming to power until 2019. Overall, the lowest approval ratings 
Putin ever had were in August 1999, with 31 percent. Other low points were in 
2003-4, 2007-8 during the financial crisis, and prior to annexation of Crimea in 
2013-14, hovering at 61 percent. There is a clear correlation with Crimea, 
because after the annexation approval rose almost 30 percentage points, raising 


approval to 88 percent. Looking at Putin’s approval ratings immediately prior to 
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Figure 1 Putin’s approval rating.** Source: Levada Center, accessed June 20, 2019. 


the Syria intervention, the rate was already high, in the 80s. The Syria operation 
merely gave them a small boost.*! 

Does this mean we should write off the domestic aspect entirely? No. Domestic 
factors still mattered. This is why analysts such as Piontkovsky (cited earlier) 
talked about an “imperial narcotic” that distracted the public from the killing of 
Ukrainians and provided a vision of victory. This aspect is hard to capture in a 
poll. But these findings do suggest that the domestic factor was just that—a 
factor, not the primary motivation. 

Here is another insight into Putin’s approval ratings. When Putin came to 
Sevastopol in Crimea on May 9, 2015 (Russia's Victory Day) to observe the parade 
held annually to commemorate victory over the Nazis, he was greeted by tens of 
thousands chanting thanks for “returning” Crimea to Russia. But in face-to-face 
conversations with at least one Russian journalist, Sevastopol residents pointed to 
economic and other problems that Russia's annexation created. “But if the people 
have major problems, why did they welcome Putin so much today?” asked the 
journalist. “Because so far there has been no disillusionment,’ responded one 
resident, “We are hoping for the best. For now, we are waiting.” This incident 
shows the elusiveness of the true public mood in Russia, and opinion polls, at least 
the more credible ones, can help but do not give the full picture. The Kremlin 
knows its audience. This is why Putin himself, it is said, does not trust high 
approval ratings, and obsessively asks for more polls to be run—why does he need 
constant reassurance, if he believes support for him is so high in reality? 

Another relevant example is the growing trend of Stalin approval ratings in 
Russia in recent years, which has accompanied a government-led rehabilitation 
of Stalin. Clearly, many factors matter with regard to this subject, and these go 
beyond the scope of the Syria discussion. The relevant aspect for the Syria 
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discussion is the debate among Putin critics about the validity of the polls. While 
some tried to look for excuses for the results, feelings of hopelessness in the 
present and questioning the validity of results in the first place, analysts such 
as Konstantin von Eggert, a prominent Russian journalist, and Putin critic, 
said that the majority who approved of Stalin had no excuse given all the 
information available about Stalin today even to the Russian public. No matter 
how much you may discount the actual number as an exaggeration of true 
support, the trend still matters. We cannot discount the trend and it is one of 
clear growth.” This snapshot of a discussion can be applied to Syria and Putin’s 
approval ratings. 

An incident with VTsIOM is also illustrative. In a May 2019 poll, the 
organization found that trust and approval ratings differed—trust fell to historic 
lows of approximately 30 percent, while approval was at 65 percent. When the 
Kremlin asked for an explanation of the difference, VTsIOM instead published 
a new poll, just hours after the Kremlin made the request. This showed trust at 
about 72 percent. Analysis of the difference between the two polls came down to 
whether questions were open-ended, or yes or no questions. Many respondents 
simply chose not to answer open-ended questions, and in this survey trust came 
down to 30 percent. But when they could answer with a choice of yes or no, trust 
rose to 75 percent. This incident shows the complexities of public opinion 
polling in Russia and that even a state-run poll can yield useful insight. Indeed, 
another state-run poll from June 2019 showed that Russians are increasingly 
disinterested in foreign affairs.*° As for Levada’s polls, in August 2017, 49 percent 
of Russian citizens supported ending the Russian Syria campaign, and a May 
2019 Levada poll found that 55 percent wanted to end the Syrian operation.” 
These are important findings and suggest that the Russian public is becoming 


more casualty averse than it was historically. 


Diplomatic Efforts 


With so much focus on Russian military activities in Syria, one might wonder if 
Russian diplomacy mattered at all. With scores of images over the years of the 
Kremlin shaking its angry fist at its immediate neighbors and Western countries, 
the Russian military rolling into Georgia and Ukraine, as well as of poisonings 
and murders of Kremlin critics, Russian officials do not exactly come across as 
charmers to an average Western audience. Yet dismissing Russian diplomacy as 
irrelevant or ineffective in Syria would be a big mistake. Indeed, Moscow worked 
consistently to enlist support to cast itself as part of a solution in Syria, and 
Western officials were often inclined to believe it. Putin would not repeat the 
mistake of international isolation that the Kremlin experienced during the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 

Moscow’s diplomatic involvement in Syria began early. The Kremlin watched 
the beginning of protests in Syria carefully and in September 2011 sent a Russian 
Federation Council (parliamentary upper house) delegation to Damascus to talk 
to the Syrian regime and the opposition “to avoid a Libya scenario.”’ The Assad 
regime thanked Moscow for its “balanced” position.* These diplomatic efforts 
boosted Moscow's broader political, military, and geostrategic goals discussed in 
earlier chapters. The short term goal was to keep Assad in power. Thus the 
Kremlin blocked UN Security Council resolutions that called for action against 
Assad that went beyond mere rhetoric, over a dozen at the time of this writing. 
The Kremlin also used diplomacy to stall for time to help Assad, and create 
processes to sideline the United States and bolster its own position. 


The First Veto 


In October 2011, Moscow (along with Beijing) blocked the first draft UN 
solution, which called for an end to the Assad regime’s human rights abuses as 


well as an independent investigation into human rights violations in Syria 
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overall. Moscow rejected the “threat of an ultimatum and sanctions” against the 
Assad regime and stressed several times a “Syrian-led” and “all-inclusive 
dialogue.” Nor would Moscow accept being ignored.“Our proposals for wording 
on the non-acceptability of foreign military intervention were not taken into 
account,’ said Vitaly Churkin, Russia’s permanent representative to the UN from 
2006 to 2007, “and, based on the well-known events in North Africa [meaning 
Libya but likely also the Arab Spring] that can only put us on our guard?"* 
Churkin mentioned sanctions but the resolution put to the vote had made no 
mention of sanctions; earlier versions did. As the draft progressed the version 
continued to be diluted on Russian insistence, to the point where Western 
representatives removed the word “sanctions” entirely.° Even so, Moscow vetoed 
the resolution in October 2011. 

Several key themes stood out in Churkin’s statement and continued to play 
out over the coming years from Moscow. First, Moscow stood firmly against 
even a hint of a possibility of regime change in Syria, and labeled the idea as 
aggressive and confrontational. The draft resolution Moscow vetoed from the 
beginning mentioned absolutely nothing even close to regime change. Even so, a 
mere condemnation of Assad alone was too much for the Kremlin. 

Second, Moscow clearly stood by Assad. Yet it simultaneously claimed it was 
not wedded to Assad—merely to a “legitimate government” in Damascus— 
which, according to Moscow, fit Assad’s profile. This dual claim opened the 
door for an interpretation that it was possible to work with Moscow to remove 
Assad in the future—as long as the Kremlin was satisfied with the conditions for 
such a deal. Such engagement with Moscow implicitly redirected the discussion 
away from the West acting outside the Security Council. To be sure, such a 
discussion did take place over the coming years when some analysts (myself 
included) called for a protected no-fly zone in Syria for which there was a 
precedent (the 1991 Operation Provide comfort, for example). But Western 
leaders doubted the extent of Moscow’s commitment to Assad. An argument for 
action outside the Security Council may have had more resonance, if it was 
clear that all effort to work with Moscow was futile. The ambiguity in 
Moscow’s position may have reduced the perception of the futility of working 
with Russia. 

Third, the Moscow interpretation of the Libya experience and the Arab 
Spring—that is, a direct connection with regime change and perceived threat 
of the “chaos” it entailed—loomed large in the Kremlin’s thinking. The idea 


of “foreign interference” in “internal affairs” appeared to matter most to the 
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Kremlin based on numerous official comments over the years. Fourth, 
Moscow’s position on terrorism as coming only from the Syrian opposition 
fit within Moscow’s overall position on “working together” globally to fight 
terrorism. 

Assad, however, was ill-suited to being a partner in the fight against terror. He 
was both responsible for the vast majority of civilian deaths throughout the 
entire Syrian tragedy, and his brutality began and remained the largest source of 
recruitment for jihadists. Nor did the Assad regime consistently go after ISIS 
once it had taken root in Syria—rather he went after civilians. Moscow never 
accepted this reality. Instead, in the Russian narrative, Assad, like Moscow, was a 
victim of foreign (Western) aggression. 

Lastly, Churkin’s brief mention about working with the part of the Syrian 
opposition that wanted “no foreign interference” went unnoticed in terms of its 
deeper meaning. It foreshadowed exactly what Moscow would soon do— 
selectively work only with those members of the Syrian opposition that accepted 
Assad staying in power, while marginalizing opposition that called for Assad to 
step down as a precondition for peace talks. To be sure, when protests began in 
Syria in March 2011—peacefully—at first the protestors did not demand that 
Assad step down. They were merely calling for government accountability and 
reforms. But in response to Assad’s swift and brutal suppression in the first 
month of protests—most notably the torture and murder of children, some as 
young as ten—demands for Assad’s departure escalated.° These demands were 
being made by the time Moscow vetoed the first UN Security Council resolution. 
More broadly, Moscow’s insistence on loyalty to the “legitimate government” in 
Damascus based on “international law” said something broader about Moscow— 
by sticking to technicalities, Moscow pushed for its own vision of international 
law that ran contrary to the rules-based order built by the West. The clash of 
these ideas—Moscow’s rejection of human rights as a universal value, its own 
definition of what makes a great power, what gives a country true sovereignty 
(indeed Putin famously said once that few countries are truly sovereign)’ stood 
in the backdrop of divergent Russian and Western interpretations of UN legal 
documents and principles as they applied to Syria. The broader effect of Moscow’s 
action at the UN was erosion of these ideas as they were envisioned by the 
founders of the post-World War II global order based on institutions as an 
alternative to balance of power. Thus, Moscow was eroding the US-led global 
order politically and diplomatically, not only militarily, because at the end the 
institutions allowed themselves to bend to accommodate Moscow. 
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2012: Geneva Communiqué, Peace Talks, and the Red Line 


The year 2012 saw a number of key diplomatic developments on Syria, and 
Moscow played a crucial role in these events. Yet Moscow’s role also mattered in 
relation to Western and especially US politics and cannot be separated from it. 
European leaders, especially France, called for Assad to step down, and urged 
military intervention. However, many in Europe concluded that an intervention 
would be impossible without a major commitment from the United States.* And 
the Obama administration had little appetite for intervention. Obama, after all, 
had campaigned in 2008 on pulling US troops out of Iraq and more broadly 
curtailing American involvement in the Middle East. 

Moscow meanwhile continued to stick to its position of non-intervention in 
Syria. In January 2012, Churkin reiterated Russia's position in response to 
another draft UN Security Council resolution, proposed by Morocco, which 
called for Assad to step down. “Once you start, it is difficult to stop,” Churkin 
said, referring to asking Assad to step down—if this resolution was to pass, the 
Security Council would soon announce “what king needs to resign, or what 
prime minister needs to step down”? In the same vein, Churkin forwarded the 
next month a Duma declaration to the United Nations addressed to the 
Secretar y-General, which said that in the view of Russian deputies, “the scenarios 
proposed by a number of Western and Arab States seek something quite different 
from the United Nations and the international community as a whole. In fact, 
these scenarios prejudge the outcome and see political regime change as an 
absolute prerequisite for resolving the issues in Syria.’!? The Duma in Russia has 
long ceased to be independent, yet the Kremlin felt it important to add a veneer 
of legitimacy to its actions through approval of a rubberstamp parliament. 

Another episode that occurred highlights the perception of the Russian 
position among Western leaders. In February 2012, Moscow (along with Beijing) 
vetoed another resolution on Syria.'! The same month, former Finnish president 
Martti Ahtisaari claimed in an interview that during a course of discussions, 
Churkin laid out a plan that had included a proposal for Assad to leave power 
some time after peace talks had started between the regime and the opposition. 
Ahtisaari also claimed that Western powers ignored the Russian proposal because 
they were convinced Assad would soon fall. Ahtisaari said he recalled that Churkin 
“said three things: One—we should not give arms to the opposition. Two—we 
should get a dialogue going between the opposition and Assad straightaway. 
Three—we should find an elegant way for Assad to step aside”? Churkin himself 


refused to comment on what he described as a “private” conversation, but Ahtisaari 
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persisted in his version. Other Western diplomats involved at the time saw a 
different story. Sir John Jenkins, former director of the Middle East department of 
the UK’s Foreign Office said that in his experience, Moscow resisted attempts to 
bring Assad to the negotiating table “and I never saw a reference to any possible 
flexing of this position ... the weakest point is Ahtisaari’s claim that Churkin was 
speaking with Moscow’s authority.’ In other words, this message would have 
meant a lot more if it came directly from Putin; but such a message never came. 

This widely reported episode captures divisions among Western leaders and 
officials from the very beginning, with some believing Moscow both could and 
should be a part of the solution in Syria, and others wary of Moscow’s clear 
preference to keep Assad in power. Some Western officials also privately believed 
that if the United States and Russia managed to work together on a peaceful 
solution, despite their differences, other countries would follow, and it would be 
possible to advance a real peace settlement.'* Given Moscow’s historic role in the 
Middle East it is not unreasonable that some would come to this conclusion— 
recall how important Moscow’s presence was in the Madrid conference, if only 
as window dressing. Another problem is that Moscow’s views often sounded 
reasonable—especially when taken at face value, or out of context. And many 
Western officials wanted to believe that the Kremlin could be constructive in 
Syria. Over the years, Secretary of State Kerry had periodically described Russia’s 
role as “constructive” in Syria.!° Western Europeans for their part believed in 
engaging Russia overall—what one official described as a “more for more 
approach.”!* Eastern Europeans continuously warned about the dangers of this 
approach but countries such as Germany, France, and Italy, “tried different forms 
of engagement, assuming trade (with German companies) or strategic 
engagement (through projects like the Mistral military ship with France) could 
gradually induce a more constructive dynamic with Russia.”!” This dynamic was 
not in sight, but these governments persisted. 

The idea of Moscow as a peacemaker in Syria had taken root, and Western 
leaders themselves helped push it. These efforts helped lay the groundwork for a 
degree of recognition of Russia's legitimacy as a powerbroker. Legitimacy is 
about perception in the eyes of others, and Moscow learned its lesson from 
Afghanistan—it was not going to go it alone in Syria. Moscow did not veto 
Security Council resolutions alone. China typically followed suit, and a minority 
of non-permanent members of the Security Council also periodically expressed 
support for Moscow’s position. Still, Moscow took the lead on the Syria issue. 

In response to the Russian and Chinese vetoes in February 2012, France 
spearheaded efforts to set up an international “Friends of Syria group”’* tasked 
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with finding a solution to the Syrian conflict, which included (in addition to the 
United States and France) the United Kingdom, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, and Qatar, 
along with other members.” The group first drew big gatherings from all relevant 
international actors, and in April 2012 it recognized the opposition Syrian 
National Council (SNC) as the legitimate representative of the Syrian people. The 
West, however, hesitated to overtly provide arms to the opposition due to concerns 
over radical elements within this opposition. (Covertly, the administration began 
arming Syrian rebels in 2013 against ISIS—rather than Assad. It was too little too 
late, and the program ultimately failed.)”° Over the coming years, the group stuck 
more to rhetoric than material support for the opposition overall, and the group's 
attendance—along with its relevance—slowly dwindled. 

In March 2012, the UN Security Council gave its “full support” for the Joint 
Special Envoy for the United Nations and the Arab League to bring about a 
ceasefire in Syria in what became known as the six-point Kofi Annan peace plan, 
or Geneva I, released the next month, in April.”' Russian officials for their part 
continued to worry the most about a US-led intervention that in their view 
would create a vacuum that terrorists would fill. The ceasefire the plan called 
for quickly failed, and the UN suspended its monitoring mission there by mid- 
June—a mission which some criticized as too small to adequately complete the 
work it was tasked with. Reportedly, both sides violated the agreement, yet at the 
time, Assad had more resources and could do more damage than the other side.” 
Speaking about the ceasefire, for example, German envoy Peter Wittig said, as 
summarized by a UN press release in July, “Instead of implementing the plan, 
instead of silencing the weapons, Mr. Assad had unleashed tanks and helicopters. 
The Council could not continue business as usual?** His comment came after 
Moscow and Beijing had vetoed a third UN Security Council resolution on 
Syria, which demanded that all sides cease violence to provide support for the 
UN mission. The only party in the conflict with heavy weapons was the Assad 
regime, and merely threatened it with a possibility of sanctions if it continued to 
use force against its own citizens.” Moscow held its position firm in the coming 
months. By August that year, Annan resigned from his position, saying, “As an 
envoy, I can’t want peace more than the protagonists, more than the Security 
Council or the international community, for that matter” 

Nonetheless, prior to Annan’s resignation, the international community had 
agreed on another important document, initiated upon Annan’s initiative—the 
Geneva communiqué of June 2012. Specifically, it was agreed upon by the so- 
called “action group” for Syria, comprised of the Secretaries-General of the 
United Nations and the League of Arab States, and representatives from China, 
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France, Russia, the United Kingdom, United States, Turkey, Iraq, Kuwait, Qatar, 
and the European Union. The document called for, “The establishment of a 
transitional governing body which can establish a neutral environment in which 
the transition can take place [in Syria] ... All groups and segments of society in 
Syria must be enabled to participate in a National Dialogue process.””’ The spirit 
of the document, from the Western perspective, envisioned Assad’s departure, 
but its actual language remained vague on this point upon Russian insistence. In 
fact, the document never mentions Assad. Thus, Assad could very well be 
included in the process.” 

At the end of August, even Tehran presented its own peace plan, claiming that 
US efforts to isolate the Islamic Republic had failed,” while later in the year, in 
October, Lakhdar Brahimi, who replaced Kofi Annan, went as far as to seek 
Iran’s mediation assistance.” This attempt did not produce tangible results but is 
illustrative of the overall complexity of the Syria situation. Indeed, the complexity 
surpassed even that of Bosnia in the 1990s. Moreover, Iran for its part would 
soon play a far more prominent role in Syria. 

More to the point, a far more critical event took place the same month. During 
remarks to journalists on August 20, 2012, then-US president Barak Obama 


made the following comment in response to a journalist’s question: 


Question Mr. President, could you update us on your latest thinking of 
where you think things are in Syria, and in particular, whether you envision 
using US military, if simply for nothing else, the safe keeping of the chemical 


weapons, and if you're confident that the chemical weapons are safe?” 


Obama _[ have, at this point, not ordered military engagement in the 
situation. But the point that you made about chemical and biological weapons 
is critical. That’s an issue that doesn’t just concern Syria; it concerns our close 
allies in the region, including Israel. It concerns us. We cannot have a situation 
where chemical or biological weapons are falling into the hands of the wrong 
people. We have been very clear to the Assad regime, but also to other players 
on the ground, that a red line for us is we start seeing a whole bunch of 
chemical weapons moving around or being utilized. That would change my 
calculus. That would change my equation.”! 


This is how the US president drew the famous “red line” in Syria. Reportedly, the 
comment drew some surprise from his aides, but they stood by it and reiterated 
it the next day, and in the weeks and months after.** Some argued that a comment 
made at a press conference is less significant than a prepared statement, but the 
fact of the matter is, the administration continued to reiterate it. Obama indeed 
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continued to reiterate it several months into 2013.* The red line was drawn, loud 
and clear. The consequence of its subsequent non-enforcement reverberated far 
beyond Syria, though in all fairness, the non-enforcement itself was only a logical 
conclusion of previous efforts to avoid getting involved in Syria. 


Chemical Weapons: An Opening for Moscow 


The first public report of Assad’s alleged use of chemical weapons came in 
December 2012.** In early 2013, more allegations came to light, and investigations 
into chemical weapons continued. Damascus blamed the Syrian opposition for 
the use of chemical weapons, and Moscow supported this view. In a meeting 
with the Russian daily Izvestia, Assad argued that the allegation of his use of 
chemical weapons was “politically motivated, while by contrast, Secretary of 
State Kerry said that Assad was trying to block investigation into chemical 
weapons use.” In March, UN Secretary-General Ban Ki-moon announced that 
the United Nations would conduct an investigation into chemical weapons use, 
together with the World Health Organization (WHO) and the Organization for 
the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons (OPCW). Evidence of the Assad regime's 
use of chemical weapons was gathered, and in August Assad allowed a UN team 
into Syria to investigate. 

On August 21, a large-scale chemical attack occurred in Ghouta, a suburb of 
Damascus, a region from which the Assad regime had been trying to expel rebel 
forces. Over 1,000 people died as the result of the attack, the vast majority 
civilians, and many of them children. Assad said he would allow UN inspectors 
to investigate, but snipers attacked the convoy transporting them. No one was 
injured but inspectors could not personally visit all the sites that related to the 
attacks. US investigators however soon concluded that Assad was behind the 
attacks, and the British assessment concluded that he was “most likely” behind 
the attacks. The French government also concluded that Assad was responsible 
and that his actions violated the 1925 Geneva Protocol. 

A military intervention appeared a real possibility, as the US military provided 
Obama with a range of strike options in Syria, and repositioned naval forces—a 
ship armed with cruised missiles had appeared in the Eastern Mediterranean.*° 
Moscow, for its part, also deployed a missiles cruiser and an anti-submarine ship 
to the Eastern Mediterranean, while Russian military sources stressed that the 
deployment was part of the usual rotation.*” Obama still hesitated, and on August 
31 he announced his intention to seek authorization to use force for limited 
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strikes, but opted not to call Congress in session immediately. It is difficult to 
imagine that Obama did not know the mood on the Hill. Even Ben Rhodes, then 
deputy national security advisor to Obama had noted after he left the 
administration that when Obama consulted with his Cabinet as to whether or 
not to go to Congress to seek authorization to use force against Assad, Susan Rice, 
who had recently become national security adviser, told Obama, “We needed to 
hold Assad accountable ... Congress is never going to give you this authority.’ 
Rhodes notes she was “the only person to make this prediction,” and that Rice 
and Obama’ lawyers insisted that Obama could reserve the right to use force if 
Congress refused. This indicates how congressional authorization for limited 
strikes may have been preferable, but legally unnecessary. And the administration 
knew that there was little appetite for another intervention domestically.** It is 
noteworthy that in his article, Rhodes also observes that in going to Congress, 
Obama had forced Rhodes to “let go of a part of himself” that wanted to “do 
something” after seeing the horrific images coming out of Syria.*” Rhodes notes 
that by going to Congress, Obama tried to address the“dysfunction” and hypocrisy 
between accusations of his being too weak on Syria, but when push came 
to shove not authorizing action. These comments show that the Obama 
administration chose a more politically popular path and cloaked it in morality— 
perhaps out of guilt for turning away from Assad-perpetrated carnage in Syria. 

On September 4, the Senate Foreign Relations committee, for its part, 
approved on a bipartisan basis, the use of force against Assad, but the House 
predictably did not. The same day the measure did not pass, Obama denied that 
he set the red line in the first place at another press conference, this time in 
Sweden: 


Q_ Thank you, Mr. President. Thank you, sir. Have you made up your mind 
whether to take action against Syria whether or not you have a congressional 
resolution approved? Is a strike needed in order to preserve your credibility for 
when you set these sort of red lines? And were you able to enlist the support of 
the Prime Minister here for support in Syria? 


President Obama _ Let me unpack the question. First of all, I didn’t set a red 
line; the world set a red line. The world set a red line when governments 
representing 98 percent of the world’s population said the use of chemical 
weapons are abhorrent and passed a treaty forbidding their use even when 
countries are engaged in war.” 


Even if one accepts Obama going in one year from “that would be a red line for 
me” to “I didnt set a red line,’ at the end of the next, he was even more obligated 
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to act by his own admission that “the world” required it—domestic politics aside. 
On this point, another comment from Ben Rhodes stands out, from the same 
article. Rhodes quoted Benjamin Netanyahu telling Obama that history would 
judge that Obama's decision to go to Congress “was right ... and history will be 
kinder than public opinion?” This comment suggests that, for all the “dysfunction” 
mentioned earlier, Netanyahu believed that the public would support pushing 
back against a human rights violator, but that he thought that military action 
would, nonetheless, be the wrong decision. 

The Syrian crisis was incredibly complex, and internally, the administration 
struggled with its multitude of different aspects. All governments, even 
democratic ones, require narratives to work effectively—in other words, they 
require a vision that propels them forward towards a unifying goal. And in Syria, 
“we didn't have a narrative that was coherent and compelling,” said Alexander 
Bick, who held the Syria portfolio at the US State Department state policy 
planning staff from 2013-14 before taking over as Syria director at the National 
Security Council in the Obama administration.” The definition of what the 
crisis was about kept changing over time—whether it was about anti-Assad 
protests, chemical weapons, Sunni terrorism, the European refugee crisis, or the 
Russian intervention. Still, for all the complexities and confusion of the crisis, a 
broader issue is that many, but crucially, Obama himself doubted that the United 
States could, or should be involved in the Middle East, whether American 
involvement could lead to a better outcome. As prominent journalist Jeffrey 
Goldberg concluded after a series of personal interviews with Obama: 


[T]he Middle East is no longer terribly important to American interests ... even 
if the Middle East were surpassingly important, there would still be little an 
American president could do to make it a better place ... [and] the innate 
American desire to fix the sorts of problems that manifest themselves most 
drastically in the Middle East inevitably leads to warfare, to the deaths of US 
soldiers, and to the eventual hemorrhaging of US credibility and power.” 


Syria presented an incredibly difficult, and in many ways unprecedented 
challenge, with no easy options. This challenge also came at a time of serious 
Middle East fatigue in the West and broad public desire to disengage from the 
region. Syrian opposition for its part was bitterly divided. But perhaps it is this 
climate that arguably made the crisis so difficult to define in the first place. No 
one can lead without confidence in themselves, and at the heart of the Syria crisis 
stood the problem of doubt that America could play a positive role in Syria, that 
staying out would be a better option. Where did all of this leave Moscow? For 
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one thing, it had a clear narrative on Syria. It also knew what it wanted to see in 
this country, and geo-strategically beyond the country itself. The Russian state 
remained focused on getting there. 

For all the resolutions the Kremlin blocked on the UN Security Council, it 
did agree to several important ones. After the use of chemical weapons, the UN 
Security Council passed Resolution 2118“ on chemical weapons which 
stipulated that “no party in Syria should use, develop, produce, acquire, stockpile, 
retain, or transfer chemical weapons.’ The resolution also noted “that Member 
States are obligated under Article 25 of the Charter of the United Nations to 
accept and carry out the Council's decisions,’ and that “defiance of the resolution” 
would bring about “sanctions or stronger coercive action” under Chapter VII. 
The idea that all Council decisions, not just Chapter VII, are legally binding, is 
“due to careful diplomacy between the United States and Russia, with the former 
wanting a legally binding instrument and the latter refusing to agree to a Chapter 
VII resolution,” as one legal scholar noted. The reference to Article 25, was a 
compromise.” This point underscores the concern Moscow had for resorting to 
Chapter VII—which entailed coercive measures. 

Here is how Moscow saw Resolution 2118. Vitaly Churkin said it “opened a 
window of opportunity for convening an international conference on Syria” He 
underscored that “Christians find themselves under threat” in Syria—another 
Kremlin theme that took prominence over the years—and that while the Syrian 
government “frequently said that it was ready to participate in the Geneva 
meeting,” some members of the Syrian opposition were hindering peace efforts. 
“[T]here is a need for the armed opposition also to comply unswervingly with 
the requirements in resolution 2118 (2013) in terms of providing full assistance 
to the OPCW and United Nations support during the joint mission. It is clear 
that at least part of the opposition is trying to undermine the efforts to implement 
the resolution,’ he said. His comments again underscored Moscow's support 
for Assad. 

At a press conference in London on September 9, 2013, John Kerry made an 
off-the cuff remark: if Assad put his chemical weapons arsenal under international 
control “without delay,’ the United States would not strike.” The Kremlin saw an 
opening. Sergei Lavrov immediately came up with a proposal that would be hard 
for Obama to refuse: Syria would agree to dismantle its chemical weapons 
program and allow international monitoring, and in exchange, the United States 
would not conduct military strikes. (It is worth recalling here that decades 
earlier, Moscow had helped build Syria's chemical weapons arsenal in the first 
place.) 
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Syrian Foreign Minister Walid al-Moallem welcomed the proposal. Obama 
and European leaders began a discussion on how to implement the plan through 
the UN Security Council. Meanwhile, Obama also asked Congress to postpone 
the final vote on use of force.** On the anniversary of 9/11, Putin published an 
op-ed in The New York Times, warning against a US strike in Syria, as there were 
“few champions for democracy” in the country, and a strike could result in loss 
of innocent lives, spread conflict beyond Syrias borders, and “undermine 
multilateral efforts to resolve the Iranian nuclear problem and the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict and further destabilize the Middle East and North Africa... 
[and] throw the entire system of international law and order out of balance?” 
Putin also cast the proposal on chemical weapons removal as an opportunity to 
avoid use of force and build mutual trust, as well as “improve the atmosphere 
international affairs” In the end, the Kremlin position on chemical weapons 
removal prevailed. On September 14, Kerry and Lavrov reached an agreement—a 
“framework for elimination” of Syria’s chemical weapons.” Assad avoided 
military strikes and Moscow played a key diplomatic role in the Syrian conflict, 
on par with the United States. Europe, for its part “was caught off guard” by US 
hesitation in Syria after use of chemical weapons, as one Western official put it, 
“and did not immediately understand what lessons Russia could draw from the 
new US restraint.”*! A key lesson, of course, was that Moscow could act largely 
with impunity—indeed the Crimean annexation followed the next year, and 
then came the Syria intervention. The EU for its part concluded that its leverage 
was limited to sanctions, while “European risk aversion prevented any move that 
could risk a military escalation with Moscow. The general consensus was that it 
was necessary to keep channels of dialog open even if they did not produce 
tangible outcomes immediately.’ Russia, for its part, was simply not as risk 
averse as the Europeans. 

Meanwhile, UN discussions continued to highlight the divergence in the 
Russian and Western views on Syria. An illustrative example was provided by a 
September 27, 2013 meeting, following adoption of the resolution on Syrian 
chemical weapons removal. Sergei Lavrov said, “The resolution does not fall 
under Chapter VII of the Charter of the United Nations and does not allow for 
any automatic use of coercive measures of enforcement ... Particular 
responsibility lies with those who back and sponsor the opposition; they have to 
ensure that chemical weapons do not fall into the hands of extremists.*? 

While Lavrov emphasized problems within the opposition and “extremism,” 
and highlighted that Resolution 2118 does not fall under Chapter VII given 
Moscow's concerns about coercive action, Kerry for his part, emphasized that 
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the bulk of responsibility lay with Assad, and the importance of eliminating 
Syria’s chemical weapons arsenal. At the same time, Kerry’s comments were 
positive on Russia. This is illustrative of the additional layer of confusion over 
Russia—while Western leaders over the years displayed outrage at Moscow’s 
actions, they also frequently expressed support, if only perhaps in the hope that 
such language might coax Moscow to be more constructive. This may have been 
a fairly common diplomatic approach, but it was not the only option available to 
Western diplomats. As noted earlier, this situation highlights the posture of 
regarding Russia simultaneously as part of the problem and of the solution. 
Thus, in response to Lavrov, Kerry praised joint US-Russian efforts on the 
elimination of chemical weapons. 

Reports indicated that Russia and the United States might host a peace 
conference on Syria—while Lavrov later publicly berated the United States for 
not doing enough to bring opposition groups to the negotiating table, and 
questioned the thoroughness of the UN investigation into chemical weapons 
use in Syria in the context of claims by the Kremlin and Damascus of the 
opposition using chemical weapons. Over the coming months, Moscow 
continued to reiterate the danger of Assad’s regime falling and the radicalization 
of the Syrian opposition.** 

For his part, throughout 2014—and under the supervision of countries that 
included Russia, Assad’s closest ally aside from Iran—Assad had removed most 
of the Syrian regime's disclosed chemical weapons arsenal. But doubts lingered 
over remaining chemical weapons, and indeed, smaller scale chemical attacks 
continued.*” Skipping ahead, major chemical attacks resulted in two military 
strikes against Assad by the Trump administration in April 2017 and 2018— 
further proof that Assad, under Russian supervision, did not remove all chemical 
weapons. As the Arms Control Association noted as late as September 2018, “The 
Syrian government has been found responsible for most chemical weapons 
attacks in Syria, and the Islamic State has also been found to have used chemical 
weapons on several occasions.”** 

Returning to 2014, the United States and Russia ultimately failed to reconcile 
their divergent positions on whether Assad should step down. Moscow also 


°° “No-one has done more to 


began insisting that Iran be included in peace talks. 
make Syria a magnet for terrorists than Bashar al-Assad,’ Kerry said, for example 
in January 2014, “You cannot save Syria with Bashar al-Assad in power.” But it 
was obvious that Kerry could not credibly back his diplomacy with force, and his 
meetings with Lavrov ultimately only showed that the Kremlin ran rings around 


him; all he could do was buttress the perception of Moscow’s indispensable role 
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in Syria. And for Moscow, Assad had to stay, even as it continued to pay lip 
service to being committed to a “legitimate government” in Damascus, rather 
than Assad. One could argue that this ultimately was not necessarily a 
contradiction—for Moscow these were simply one and the same. Moscow always 
equated the “legitimate government” in Syria with Assad’s regime. 

In January 2014, Geneva II peace talks commenced under UN auspices, but 
unsurprisingly failed to reach an agreement. In this context, Moscow stepped up 
and, in December 2014, proposed its own peace talks between the Syrian 
government and the opposition.*' Obama for his part remained proud of his 
decision to refrain from strikes against Assad after drawing a red line earlier. “Tm 
very proud of this moment,” he told Jeffrey Goldberg, and continued, “the fact 
that I was able to pull back from the immediate pressures and think through in 
my own mind what was in America’s interest, not only with respect to Syria but 
also with respect to our democracy, was as tough a decision as ’ve made—and I 


believe ultimately it was the right decision to make?” 


Diplomacy with Military Action 


At the time the United States was unwilling to match its diplomacy with military 
action, Russia had done just that to support its preferred outcome in Syria. 
Obama genuinely believed that the United States was not engaged in a geopolitical 
struggle with Russia overall, and certainly not in Syria. By 2014, the chief US 
objective in Syria was to fight ISIS. Moreover, as Alexander Bick explained, the 
Obama administration largely looked at Russia’s intervention from the prism of 
what it might mean for US interests, not how it might enhance Russia’s regional 
reputation.’ Once Putin intervened, the thinking was, “If Russia could be helpful 
in defeating the Islamic State—great, but any cooperation with Russia would 
require them changing their approach” And to be sure, the United States never 
cooperated militarily with Russia in Syria, which is why the US had a de- 
confliction mechanism on the ground—a very narrow focus on avoiding clashes. 
The belief that Russia would find itself stuck in Syria likely also added to the mix, 
as Obama's own comments suggest. On the whole, the administration did not 
treat the intervention with the seriousness it deserved—in terms of what it 
meant for Syria, the region, and broader Western interests that spanned far 
beyond the Middle East. 

For its part, the Kremlin did believe it was engaged in a great-power struggle 
with the West, but too few in the West had understood this. This struggle always 
stood in the backdrop of repeated Russian calls for a multipolar world. In fact, 
by 2014, prior to the Russia's Syria intervention, the Obama administration 
knew about Russian disinformation efforts it could use to interfere in Western 
democracies but if anything, did not take this information seriously enough.’ 
Moreover, the administration needed Russian cooperation on the nuclear deal 
with Iran that stood at the heart of Obama's broader designs for reducing 
American involvement in the Middle East. Contrary to the Kremlin’s belief that 
the United States was out to destroy Russia, the Obama administrations error lay 
in its belief that Moscow could be a constructive, even if difficult partner. Syria 
emerged as the one arena where Americans and Russians not only de-conflicted 
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to avoid military clashes, but also simply talked the most. This situation may 
have been a far cry from full-scale cooperation, but it allowed Moscow to gain 
ground—literally and politically. 

Meanwhile, Putin engaged in a double game. While he had called for a 
coalition with the United States and Saudi Arabia against ISIS in spring 2015, he 
had secretly engaged in negotiations with Tehran and Damascus to save Assad. 
The rest was, as John Parker wrote, a “cover story.’* Days after the Russian military 
intervention began, Lavrov said that the Russian side was ready to establish 
contacts with the moderate Syrian opposition—if only such a thing existed.“We 
are ready to establish contacts with it, but so far no one has told where they are,” 
he said, “And if nothing is known about them, then the results of air strikes by the 
American coalition can be used by opposition forces.”* 

In addition, weeks after Moscow’s military intervention in Syria began, 
another peace talks initiative began in Vienna, with US, Russian, Saudi, Turkish 
and other representatives in what came to be known as the Vienna process. And 
that is not all. At least in part due to Moscow’s insistence, for the first time, Iran 
was included as a participant, only months after the conclusion of the Joint and 
Comprehensive Plan of Action, or the Iran nuclear deal as it became known. In 
this context, the West appeared to signal that Iran was now less of a pariah than 
it used to be, and that on Syria, diplomacy with Assad’s two biggest supporters 
was the necessary course of action.® In the following months other rounds of 
Vienna peace talks took place. Riyadh also held meetings with anti-Assad 
factions, including Ahrar ash-Sham, which Assad and Moscow had rejected. 

In early November 2015, as Moscow’s military intervention continued, the 
Kremlin reportedly put forward a six-point plan to end the Syrian conflict, in 
preparation for an upcoming meeting in Vienna on Syria.’ The same report 
suggested that Assad could take part in the transition process, and suggested that 
Moscow wanted to label all insurgents as terrorists. These two issues presented a 
clear problem for Western officials, but it was clear that the West hesitated to act, 
while Moscow at this point had already resorted to force to stand by its position. 

In late December 2015, the UN Security Council met again. This time, the 
Council had been able to reach consensus, and on December 18, 2015, 
unanimously passed Resolution 2254, a critically important document which 
reiterated the 2012 Geneva communiqué, which did not say explicitly that Assad 
had to leave. The resolution called for a ceasefire, six months to create a 
transitional and unified Syrian government, and eighteen months for a new 
constitution and democratic elections. Vitally, it also included the Iranian four- 
point peace plan. The UN would administer the vote, and the vote would include 
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the Syrian diaspora. At the time of this writing, in June 2020, the resolution 
remains the single international guiding legal document on settling the future of 
Syria. 

Yet the resolution had major gaps. It made no mention of the future of Assad— 
in fact it did not use his name at all. Technically, nothing precluded Assad from 
participation in both the transitional government and elections; and Syria's 
electoral law at the time of this writing does not allow many in the diaspora to 
participate in elections.* Laws aside, a scenario where Assad runs for office is 
bound to be a farce. Thus the resolution legitimized Moscow's interpretation of 
Syria's future, and—knowingly or not—Western countries implicitly agreed to it. 
Although 2254 calls for inclusion of the diaspora, in effect, given the Syrian law, it 
could disenfranchise millions forced to flee Syria as refugees, many of them after 
facing barrel bombs, chemical weapons, or death squads targeted at their towns 
and neighborhoods because they were deemed disloyal to Assad. The gaps in the 
resolution, unless addressed, could allow Assad to head the transitional government 
and then potentially manipulate elections to ensure his victory. 

The resolution also left questions about the relationship between Saudi Arabia 
and the Syrian opposition, and disagreement about which groups were 
considered to be terrorist organizations beyond ISIS and the al-Nusrah Front. 
Indeed, at the time of the document’s signing, Moscow had been bombing 
groups in Syria that the West supported.’ Assad for his part quickly violated the 
ceasefire in Resolution 2254 and Moscow at the very least did nothing to stop it. 

The divergence in the Russian and Western interpretations of the resolution 
and the future of Syria were particularly glaring in the different remarks Kerry 
and Lavrov gave after the resolution passed. Kerry emphasized Assad’s culpability; 
Assad “lost the ability and credibility to unite his country,” he said. Lavrov by 
contrast got onto another Kremlin diplomatic hobbyhorse about a “Syrian-led, 
inclusive dialogue” Reading between the lines, this implied the inclusion of 
Assad. Lavrov also added that the passage of the resolution “was a response to 
the attempted imposition of an external solution on Syria,’!° another favorite 
Kremlin narrative that implicitly accused the West and its allies of the Syrian 
tragedy, rather than Assad himself. In sum, clear differences remained between 
Russia and the United States. The resolution did nothing to change this. But once 
the document passed in its form, it further legitimized Moscow’s interpretation. 

UN special envoy Steffan de Mistura took charge of organizing the Syria 
peace talks. Moscow then accelerated its initiatives to host its own Syria peace 
talks. As mentioned earlier, it also engaged with faux Syrian opposition figures 
who supported Assad. For example, Moscow engaged with Randa Kassis, leader 
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of the Movement for Pluralistic Society, who publicly supported"! Putin’s Syria 
policy and co-founded the pro-Kremlin Center of Political and Foreign Affairs.” 
Reportedly, in April 2015, then-president of Kazakhstan, Nursultan Nazarbayev, 
accepted Kassis’ proposal to hold Syria peace talks in the country’s capital, 
Astana. Despite criticism from Syrian opposition, the first talks commenced the 
following month, in May. No representatives from the Assad regime attended, 
but new rounds of discussions continued over the coming months and years. 

Other Syria peace talks continued to take place, again highlighting the 
immense complexity of the situation. For example, meetings took place in 
Riyadh between some members of Syrian opposition, which excluded the Syrian 
Kurds. Eventually these meetings resulted in the creation of the High Negotiations 
Committee. France, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, and Qatar supported the committee. 
Moscow, however, felt the group was not in a position to speak on behalf of the 
Syrian opposition. 

In January 2016 Geneva III talks took place, but again achieved nothing of 
substance and de Mistura suspended the talks the following month. Moscow for 
its part criticized the Syrian opposition for the failure. Lavrov said, “The goal of 
resuming the negotiation process, which was suspended in an atmosphere where 
part of the [Syrian] opposition took a completely unconstructive position and 
tried to put forward preconditions, was stressed [at the ISSG meeting].” 

His comment also highlights the ambiguity of Resolution 2254, which allowed 
for different interpretations and enabled Moscow to use this uncertainty to its 
own ends. The same month as Geneva II commenced, Putin also made public 
mention of the need for a new Syrian constitution,'* and by May that year reports 
suggested that Moscow had completed a draft, which the United States supported, 
though the Syrian regime denied having seen this draft.'° 


Syrian Chechenization? 


By late December 2016, support for holding peace talks in Astana (subsequently 
renamed as Nursultan) gathered momentum between Moscow, Tehran, and 
Ankara. The same month, the Moscow Declaration laid out a peace plan for 
Syria, and representatives of these three governments agreed to implement it. 
The first round of talks commenced in January 2017. The parties involved in 
the talks described Astana as a neutral venue. This was the reason they chose the 
city. The problem was that calling Astana a neutral place was a stretch to say the 
least. Kazakhstan remained part of the Russia-led Customs Union, which differs 
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in several key aspects from the European Union it claims to mirror. As one 
official German study had concluded in 2017, Russia dominated the Customs 
Union both in terms of GDP (87 percent) and population (80 percent), with 
living standards far superior to those of other member states—in other words, 
it is “no union among equals.” By comparison, while Germany is the largest 
member of the European Union, it has a far more modest role: 27 percent of the 
EU’s GDP and 16 percent of its population.'* Living standards are also not as 
starkly high in Germany as compared to other member states. In addition to a 
high degree of control, Kremlin-dominated processes are also not transparent, 
unlike Western ones. Moreover, while some talks took place in Vienna, Geneva 
was the main venue, and Switzerland is not a member of the European Union, 
even it maintains strong links to the organization. Geneva was a more neutral 
venue than Astana. 

Once the first Astana meeting began, as one BBC journalist put it, the ground 
began shifting.'’ Under the officially stated guise of Resolution 2254 and the 
Geneva communiqué, Moscow pushed its own vision. It marginalized the Gulf- 
led peace talks, and created an alternative diplomatic track that excluded the 
United States. To be sure, the group’ organizers invited US diplomats— 
sometimes at the last minute, which made it difficult to accept the invitation. On 
occasion, Americans also participated as observers. It was obvious that this 
process aimed to marginalize the United States and the Geneva process under a 
patina of international legitimacy. Syrian writer and journalist Hassan Hassan 
said, “Russia wants a military solution disguised as a political one ... This is the 
Astana-isation of Geneva.’'* His comment echoes Moscow’s earlier diplomatic 
efforts decades earlier in Chechnya (discussed in more detail in earlier chapters). 

The Middle Eastern landscape is far more complex that of Chechnya, and 
Moscow did not have the same degree of control. But it did apply similar 
templates to negotiations in Syria—it purposely helped marginalize genuine 
anti-Assad opposition that demanded his departure as a precondition for talks. 
The Kremlin also promoted those who would not oppose Assad remaining in 
power. Thus, over the years, Moscow engaged such faux opposition figures as 
Qadri Jamil (a Syrian politician who “always hovered on the outskirts of [Assad] 
regime politics”),'? Khaled Mahamid (another member of “Syrian opposition” 
who openly supported Moscow’s goals of restoring Assad’s control across Syria), 
and Randa Kassis (mentioned earlier). The Astana/Sochi talks produced little of 
substance. But they did succeed in another goal—further marginalizing groups 
friendly to the United States—and diminished the importance of the Geneva 
talks. Often, during Astana talks, Assad regime's symbols decorated conference 
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facilities.” Many members of the Syrian opposition boycotted the Astana/Sochi 
talks, not unlike Chechnya’s genuine opposition decades earlier. 

In Chechnya, the Kremlin was a nearly impossible negotiating partner when it 
came to bringing about a genuine resolution because Russian officials put 
appearances and process above all else. Thus, they stalled peace processes such as 
prisoner exchanges and ceasefires over linguistic matters of definitions. As Ilyas 
Akhmadov, who served as the Chechen Republic’s foreign minister during the 
second Chechen War explained, when they took Chechen fighters prisoners, they 
considered them “criminals” or “bandits.” They refused to call them “combatants,” 
which made prisoner exchanges nearly impossible; and as these processes barely 
moved, fighting continued and innocent people died.*! Even so, in Chechnya, 
Moscow was interested in putting an end to fighting under the rubric of restoring 
“constitutional order,’ within its distorted narrative of trying to end “a civil war?” 
In Syria, things grew even more complicated and while Moscow did want to see 
fighting end, it also had no real incentive nor desire to have Assad accept a real 
diplomatic process—rather it wanted to see Assad reach a settlement that would 
legitimate his regime and eliminate opposition that could threaten his rule. In 
doing so, it would thwart the Western vision of seeing Assad leave power and would 
expand Russian influence in Syria and the region—this was the bigger picture. 

Assad for his part perhaps grew even more rigid. Over the years, Syrian 
security forces arrested several dissidents who planned to participate in Russia- 
sponsored talks, and envoys that did attend the talks entirely stonewalled any 
possibility of a political compromise. Syrian officials who met with Putin were 
often no better. As John Parker observed, in June 2015 Syrian foreign minister 
Walid Moallem in Moscow refused a proposed anti-ISIS coalition with Syria 
and Sunni regional partners.” 

As part of the Astana/Sochi process, Moscow continued to push for a Syrian 
constitutional committee. It offered another version in January 2017, which 
among other things outlined decentralization or federalization of Syria. Moscow 
took the lead on this issue and worked with international partners—Turkey and 
Iran—to work towards this goal. A fourth round of Geneva talks between 
February and March 2017 meanwhile predictably also produced few tangible 
results. For the first time, armed Syrian opposition met with Assad representatives, 
but even de Mistura himself did not expect a breakthrough.” A 2017 RAND 
report concluded, “The Syrian opposition negotiators in Geneva ... represent a 
diminishing constituency inside Syria. Their demand that Assad must step down 
as part of any settlement has little prospect of prevailing and prevents any 
realistic off-ramp to the conflict based on the parties’ respective leverage.’*® 
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One might reasonably ask if the Geneva process mattered at all. It was doomed 
from the start in terms of achieving a genuine diplomatic breakthrough. Assad 
was intransigent and could rely on Russian support; he was under little pressure 
to compromise. The Syrian opposition was also unwilling to compromise, but 
had little leverage. Many involved knew that this was a mission impossible even 
if they did not say so publicly. There was simply little else that could be done 
other than these discussions. Still, this process did matter in some respects—it 
was about aspirations, going through the motions of a process in a hope that it 
might eventually turn into something real. It offered opportunities for small 
tactical wins, but perhaps more importantly, an internationally recognized 
political process, rather than a Russia-shaped alternative. 

Yet, it also became painfully clear that in the context of Moscow’s commitment 
to its alternative vision and Western hesitation, Geneva could not produce real 
results—if these were defined as advancing a real peace settlement. In the 
backdrop of diplomatic meetings, periodic cessations of hostilities took place in 
Syria. While the United States and Russia had brokered the ceasefires, it was 
Russia that served as their guarantor, while Assad had typically violated all terms. 
Moscow utilized de-escalation zones as tactical measures to allow Russian and 
Assad’s forces to defeat their enemies. These zones served to keep military activity 
in certain areas at a low level until Moscow and the Assad regime were prepared 
to attack them. In time, the Assad regime, with Russian support, attacked and 
reconquered the majority of de-escalation zones. The real purpose of these zones 
was probably to weaken the Assad opposition.”’ This is how Russian diplomacy 
reinforced military action—diplomacy was about how Moscow could put others 
in a position where they had little choice but to accept its preferred terms. In the 
backdrop of this, Russian officials cried crocodile tears about the United States 
and their allies operating “only on the basis of dictates and ultimatums.””* 

By June 2018, the Syrian Democratic Council announced it was ready for 
“unconditional talks” with the Assad regime.” This was an important shift for 
members of the opposition who had been against such talks for years and 
signaled the increasing desperation in the face of the growing certainty that 
Assad was not leaving. It is all the more astonishing, given that on his own, Assad, 
according to the views of military figures and other analysts, remained unable to 
hold the territory he had conquered. Indeed, he resorted to the use of chemical 
weapons not only as a terrorist tactic to subdue the population into compliance, 
but also because he had little conventional weaponry. Nor had his forces been 
particularly competent. He remained in power solely due to his Russian and 


Iranian backers in the context of Western inaction. 
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As of 2019, Moscow had held twelve rounds of “Astana” peace talks.*° The 
Kremlin continued to publicly trumpet its victories in Syria. Lavrov, for example, 
said in January 2019 that “international terrorism” is being defeated in Syria, 
which “allowed to preserve Syrian statehood,” and observed that the Astana 
process created conditions for a political process in full compliance with UN 
Security Council Resolution 2254”! The more tangible victory, in addition to 
keeping Assad in power no matter the depths of his depravities, was that by 
June 2019, when the latest UN envoy on Syria, Geir Pedersen discussed in an 
interview his fairly modest attempts to arrange a committee to oversee Syrian 
constitution reform, he said the committee would include “the five permanent 
UN Security Council members and two groups of countries that have been 
politically active on Syria: the ‘Astana Group comprising Iran and Turkey as well 
as Russia, and the ‘Small Group, which includes Egypt, Germany, Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, France, Britain and the United States?** The United States, not to 


mention its allies, were reduced to a “small group.” 
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Moscow’ Relationships with 
Regional Actors: Israel 


Moscow’s effort to keep the Syria intervention limited required reliance on 
regional actors to do much of the legwork. Putin maintained a balancing act 
between key regional actors with opposing interests—a balance that was 
reflective of his broader approach to the region. Moscow's military entry into the 
Syrian theater was new, but Putin had already developed key relationships and 
set up expectations in terms of Moscow’s behavior after the intervention started. 
This is the broader context for Putin’s balancing act in Syria with Sunni actors 
and Israel after September 2015. Moscow’s position in Syria had earned him a 
perception of importance and regional leaders began to court Putin. This chapter 
focuses on Israel. 


Putin's Early Pursuit of Good Ties with Israel 


Putin had cultivated a relationship with Israel since he came to power. This 
context frames how Moscow pursued its relationship with Israel specifically on 
Syria. Indeed, his relationship with Israel post-Syria intervention was the logical 
extension of the earlier years. 

As Mark N. Katz had written, Putin pursued good relations with Israel from 
the beginning of his tenure, as a result of his own pragmatic calculations about 
Russia’s interests.' Both Putin and Primakov came to believe that among the 
mistakes that led to the Soviet Union’s collapse were its anti-Jewish policies. 
These policies led to the refusenik movement that connected with Western elites 
and resulted in Western pressure, and led among other things, to the passage of 
the powerful Jackson-Vanik amendment that leveraged the Soviet Union to 
change its human right policy on immigration. More broadly, these efforts 
helped expose the true evil of the Soviet regime, and highlighted the fact that 
there was no moral equivalence between the West and Soviet ideology. The 
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lesson Putin and Primakov drew is that the Kremlin would benefit more if it 
neutralized Jewish influence, which, as both men percieved it, was powerful in 
the West. 

Israel’s support for Putin’s actions in Chechnya was another chief reason why 
Putin pursued improved ties with Israel. Indeed, Israel (and ironically, Iran) did 
not criticize Putin over Chechnya. Immigrants to Israel from Russia and the 
former Soviet Union at its peak reached one million,’ a major proportion of 
Israel’s population which hovered at just around 5 million at the end of the Cold 
War, and reached approximately 9 million at the end of 2018.* For Putin, any 
country with a large Russian-speaking minority matters in terms of soft power 
leverage. Over the years, he routinely emphasized that Russia and Israel have a 
“special relationship,’ primarily because of Israel's Russian-speaking immigrants, 
and went so far as to exaggerate the number of Russian speakers in Israel. For 
example, Putin told Netanyahu in March 2016 “Russia and Israel have developed 
a special relationship primarily because one and a half million Israeli citizens 
come from the former Soviet Union, they speak the Russian language, are the 
bearers of Russian culture, Russian mentality:”* 

Jerusalem mattered to Moscow historically, and with Putin’s use of the Russian 
Orthodox Church as a state instrument it mattered all the more. Furthermore, 
good relations with Israel shielded Moscow to some extent from accusations of 
being pro-Shia and bolstered Putin’s pragmatic approach to building ties with all 
major actors in the Middle East. Taking a more assertive role in the Middle East 
Quartet early into his tenure, Putin also signaled his desire to play a key role as a 
mediator. As Katz had noted in 2005, “Putin’s decision not to attend or send 
Russian representatives to the October 2000 Sharm el-Sheikh summit had less 
to do with Russian disengagement than with a desire to avoid any process 
which the United States dominated.”> Indeed, Moscow’s desire for great-power 
recognition and refusal to play second fiddle to Washington is reflected in its 
approach in Syria to create parallel international talks that marginalized the 
United States. 

Another driver in Putin's Israel policy involved his emphasis on developing 
economic ties. He has correspondingly pursued trade with Israel, including in high- 
tech areas such as nanotechnology. The two countries share visa-free travel. Overall, 
Russia-Israel trade grew to $1 billion annually by 2005 and was more than triple 
this amount by 2014, at approximately $3.5 billion. This figure is slightly higher 
than Russian-Egyptian trade in the same year—a year when the West imposed 
sanctions, including economic measures, on Russia in response to its annexation of 


Crimea from Ukraine. In 2018, Russia’s exports to Israel had approached $2 billion 
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and imports—close to $1 billion (figures based on IMF Direction of Trade Statistics, 
see appendices of Russia's trade with the Middle East). 

In April 2005, Putin made a historic trip to Israel and the Palestinian 
territories, where he made a series of visits—from a meeting with the prime 
minister and president, to visiting Vad Vashem and meetings with World War II 
veterans living in Israel, as well as a meeting and press conference with the 
Palestinian leadership, and laying flowers on Yassir Arafat's grave.° While many 
over the years have noted the visit to Israel, fewer have paid attention to the 
Palestinian aspect of the visit. This was classic Putin in the Middle East, as he 
extended his hand to virtually everyone. Then Israeli President Moshe Katsav 
called Putin “a friend of the state of Israel,” and Prime Minister Ariel Sharon said 
Putin was “among brothers.’ Putin and Katsav signed a joint statement which 
noted “the Red Army’s decisive contribution” to defeating Nazism and reaffirmed 
the “inadmissibility of resolving international conflicts by military means.”’ This 
meeting did not stop Moscow’s support for Iran, Hezbollah, and other entities 
that are of grave security concern to Israel, yet many observers hailed the visit as 
a milestone in improvement of bilateral relations. The fact that a Russian head of 
state had come to Israel was in itself unprecedented. 

Thus, before entering the Syrian military theater, Putin appeared to have done 
more for the Jews in Russia than any other Russian head of state. For many, the 
image of the first Russian head of state—and one who also had a reputation for 
not being anti-Semitic—to visit Israel was powerful. 

Fewer had realized that a degree of anti-Semitism always underpinned Putin's 
regime. In late 2005, the Russian Duma voted to condemn anti-Semitism after 
some nationalist and communist politicians demanded a ban on all Jewish 
organizations. However, as The New York Times reported about the episode, “the 
course of the State Duma’s short debate Friday showed that the question [of anti- 
Semitism in Russia] was far from settled.’* Over the coming years, senior members 
of Putin’s United Russia party periodically made anti-Semitic comments. At 
Putin’s invitation, Fatah, Hamas, and Hezbollah leaders have also visited 
Moscow—a reflection perhaps more than anything of Putin’s pragmatic approach 
to the region.° Russian Foreign Affairs Ministry spokesperson Maria Zakharova— 
who ostensibly often wears the Star of David and has professed her love for 
Jerusalem—said in November 2016, “If you want to know what will happen in 
America, who do you have to talk to? You have to talk to the Jews, naturally-”!° 

In that vein, in June 2012, Putin again traveled to Israel, nine months before 
Obama made his first visit as US president. During his visit, Putin participated 


in an inauguration of a monument to the Red Army’s victory over the Nazis. 
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Meeting with Israeli president Shimon Peres in Jerusalem, Putin said, “It is in 
Russia's national interest to provide peace and tranquility in the Middle East, 
peace and tranquility to the Israeli people. It is not by accident that the Soviet 
Union was among the initiators and supported the creation of the state of 
Israel.”"' It is unclear what he meant by “initiators” Putin may have meant the 
idea for the creation of the state of Israel, and indirectly referenced the fact that 
Joseph Stalin publicly supported the idea before the United States did.” 
Importantly, Putin here conveniently left out Stalin’s quick policy reversal after 
Israel aligned with the West, which is illustrative of Putin’s broader diplomacy 
efforts. Indeed, the theme of a fight against the Nazis, of Russia and Jews suffering 
together at the hands of the Nazis had become central to the relationship Putin 
had cultivated with Israel. During his 2012 visit he praised the Red Army for 
“smash[ing] the head of the Nazi monster.’ 

The Kremlin has gone to ever-greater lengths under Putin to deny or 
mischaracterize Stalin's initial pact with Hitler. The pact arguably contributed to 
the start of the war in the first place, while the Nazis and the Bolsheviks had 
much in common, ideologically as totalitarian, and tactically. Indeed, the Nazis 
emulated the Bolsheviks. Preeminent Russia historian Richard Pipes had 
documented, for example, that it was the Bolsheviks who, in 1919, gave the 
world the concentration camp as we understand it today—an idea that the Nazis 
eagerly seized upon." 

The Soviet Union suffered the most profound losses during the war, an issue 
that remains a sore point in Russia. Yet these losses occurred on such a massive 
scale because of Stalin’s utter disregard for how many people and resources he 
had to sacrifice to win—which Putin’s Russia has also refused to recognize. The 
Red Army were not simply liberators, but also perpetrators of massive war 
crimes in Eastern and Central Europe which the Soviet Union then came to 
dominate after the war—one monster replaced another. Putin’s astounding 
whitewashing of history that is so fundamental to Russia’s current domestic 
internal struggles, and Russia’s relationship with the Jewish people is a crucial 
element to the relationship with Israel that he has cultivated. 

In April 2014, after the Crimea annexation and shortly before Putin's Syria 
intervention, former Jerusalem Post executive editor and author Amotz Asa-El 
wrote, “Not only are relations between Jerusalem and Moscow normal, in many 
ways they are even warm. Traffic between the two countries is free and hectic, 
Russia has become Israel's major oil supplier, it is a potentially deep destination for 
Israeli exports, and the two countries are in the process of finalizing a free-trade 


agreement.” Yet a number of issues remained problematic in the relationship. 
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Putin continued to support Israel’s adversaries, and his Russia stood in opposition 
to Western democracies, to which Israel belonged. No matter the improvements in 
the Russia—Israel relationship, it still had a very different tone from Israel’s deep 
and enduring relationship with the United States built on shared values. Putin 
could not (and likely did not seek to) replace the United States. 

The inroads Putin had made, though, could not be separated from Israel's 
relationship with the United States especially in the Obama years, when Israeli 
leaders grew frustrated with US policies in the region. This added reasons for 
Israel to improve relations with Russia and regional Sunni powers. Amotz Asa- 
EL, wrote in April 2014, “The past three years’ upheaval across the Arab world has 
for now resulted in increased Russian presence and diminishing American 
prestige” He continued that confronted with “such a Russian comeback, Israel 
would be foolhardy to squander its hard-earned relations with post-Communist 
Russia.”'* And two years later, in June 2016, Netanyahu told reporters in Moscow, 
“There is no alternative to the United States [and] I am not looking for one... 
But my policy is to look for other partnerships with great powers such as China, 
India and Russia and other countries.”!” 


The Shia Factor in Russian-Israeli Relations 


When it came to the Syria intervention, Putin’s approach to Israel has ultimately 
been about building leverage, in a purely pragmatic, realpolitik sense, but for 
which he also utilized elements of soft-power projection. Putin ensured that 
Moscow had leverage over Israel's freedom of action, signaled it could be helpful 
in reigning in Iran and its proxies, and emphasized bilateral ties between Russia 
and Israel on other fronts. Israel for its part also actively sought a constructive, if 
limited, relationship with Moscow. Again, from a pragmatic standpoint, Russia, 
which Israeli leaders considered a great power, now stood on their doorstep and 
they had to deal with it rather than antagonize it. 

Immediately after Putin’s Syria intervention, Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu came to Moscow and met with Putin in Novo-Ogaryovo.'* The two 
leaders agreed to a military coordination mechanism to avoid accidental clashes—a 
mechanism which Putin would later emphasize was set up on Netanyahu’s 
initiative.’ Netanyahu also told Putin, “Our policy is to do everything to stop 
weapons from being sent to Hezbollah.””” Netanyahu reportedly also informed the 
US government “on each and every detail,’ as it is in everyone's interest to avoid “an 


unnecessary clash”! 
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Netanyahu recognized that despite the good relations and the open 
communication channel that Russia and Israel had established, key differences 
remained. “In Syria, I’ve defined my goals. They’re to protect the security of my 
people and my country. Russia has different goals. But they shouldn't clash,” he 
said. Putin did not say it, but he too did not seek a clash with Israel. 

When Moscow set up its AZAD layout in Syria (discussed in Chapter 3), 
Moscow gained control of western and central Syrian airspace. This made Israel 
dependent on Russia. Over the coming years Netanyahu continued to be a 
regular guest in Russia (Moscow and other locales) and spoke to Putin on the 
phone. Other high-level exchanges also continued. A key issue for Israel relating 
to its chief security concerns was freedom of action in Syria to strike Hezbollah 
and other Iranian-backed targets to prevent these groups from obtaining 
advanced weaponry, and help block Iran’s continuous effort to put Israel in a 
state of strategic siege via Syria and Lebanon. The Israeli leadership seemed to 
hope that by cultivating good ties with Russia, Moscow would ensure Israel’s 
freedom of action. 

Netanyahu and other Israeli officials repeatedly made their country’s interests 
clear to both Moscow and Washington as the Syria situation unfolded. There was 
no ambiguity. The encroachment of Iran and Iranian-backed proxies such as 
Hezbollah and Shia militias were a primary security threat for the Jewish state. 
Moscow’s interests however appeared more ambiguous. On the one hand, 
Moscow was intent on maintaining good relations and allowing Israel its freedom 
of action. On the other, its position on Iran and its proxies—as well as more 
broadly its proximity to anti-Sunni forces in the region (this includes Assad) 
raised questions. A review of the Kremlin’s official announcements and transcripts 
of Putin’s meetings and phone calls with Netanyahu with respect to Syria and Iran 
in particular tends to focus on what Netanyahu said rather than what Putin said. 

For example, in a July 2018 meeting with Putin, Netanyahu said, “Of course, 
our focus is what is happening in Syria, the presence of Iran. This is not a new 
thing for you. A few hours ago, an unmanned vehicle penetrated from Syria into 
Israel, was successfully shot down. I would like to emphasize that we will very 
strictly stop any attempts to violate both our air and land borders.’ Putin’s posted 
response was limited to, “We know about your concerns. Let’s talk about it in 
detail”? Yet no detail had been made public. In other instances, Putin’s public 
remarks would focus on Russia's connections with Israel and the role of the Red 
Army during World War II, but not on Iran and its proxies. 

In February 2019, Netanyahu went to Moscow on another visit. “Mr. President,” 
he told Putin, “I counted that there have been 11 meetings between us since 
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December 2015. And I think that there is a direct connection between us, our 
contacts—this is a very important element, which ensured the absence of 
problems, some kind of collisions, and ensured stability and security in our 
region.” Netanyahu went on to talk about World War II, the Red Army’s important 
contribution, and transitioned into Israel’s current chief concern about Iran and 
its allies being “the biggest threat to stability and security in the region ... We will 
do everything that depends on us to prevent the fulfillment of this threat, he 
said. Putin meanwhile once again emphasized the “1.5 million” Russian speakers 
in Israel, but said nothing in public about Iran.™ 

That the Russia—Israel relationship was unequal, with Moscow holding greater 
leverage, was also evident in some of Netanyahu’s remarks. For example, speaking 
in November 2015 in Moscow, Netanyhu could do little other than express hope 
that Moscow would be helpful. “I must say that today our countries are involved 
in a big battle: they are involved in the battle against global terrorism. This is a 
truly barbaric trend that does not spare anyone ...1 really hope that Russia and 
Israel can find and will find common points of view and will agree on all global 
strategic issues,” he said.” 

Over the years, Netanyahu would also reiterate the theme of the joint fight 
against terrorism in his meetings with Putin and highlight Moscow’s contribution. 
“One of the things that unites us is our joint struggle against radical Islamic 
terror,’ he said in June 2017, for example. “Last year there was a very serious 
advance in the fight against radical Islamic Sunni terror under the leadership of 
ISIL and al-Qaeda, and Russia made a great contribution to this result, to this 
advancement. Of course, we would not want radical Islam, Sunni terror to be 
replaced by radical Islamic Shiite terror under the leadership of Iran,’ he said, 
once again highlighting Israel’s chief concerns.” 

Putin, though—like other senior Russian officials—was more circumspect in 
public about Iran. Moscow signaled that it could rein in Iran and its proxies on 
some level, and at least look the other way when the Israelis hit their targets in 
Syria. Yet Russian officials also tended to emphasize that Iran is an independent 
actor, and one with which Moscow cooperates on a number of issues. 

Moscow did allow Israel freedom of action. Indeed, Russia’s complicated 
history with Iran gave Israeli and Western leaders reason to believe that Moscow 
also saw Iran as a regional competitor and would prefer that it did not become 
too strong. Yet at the same time, it was unclear how much leverage Putin truly 
had, over Iran and more to the point, whether it wanted to exercise it. 

During one of Netanyahu’s trips to Moscow, in August 2017, several Russian 
publications highlighted that there was little Putin could do to respond to his 
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concerns. Prominent Russian journalist Andrew Kolesnikov suggested in the 
influential business-oriented daily, Kommersant, that Putin could only offer 
“psychotherapeutic help, that is, he could intently listen to his colleague.’’ 
Mainstream Pravda.ru (separate from the Communist Party Pravda newspaper) 
wrote sarcastically, “[w]hile Netanyahu in a cold sweat was feverishly describing 
the sinister scenario [of Iran in the Middle East] to Putin, the latter was sighing 
with sympathy, as if to say, ‘Unfortunately, we cannot help you:””8 

More to the point, Moscow’s actual record of accomplishments in terms of 
reigning in Iranian proxies instilled little confidence. After Russia and rebel 
forces in south Syria agreed to a ceasefire in July 2018, Moscow promised that 
Iran would withdraw its forces and proxies at least eighty-five kilometers away 
from Israel’s border.” Yet many Iran-allied militia elements remained near the 
frontier, reportedly switching into Syrian military uniforms in an apparent effort 
to avoid Israeli airstrikes. Moreover, the agreement was unclear as to whether 
any Iranian “advisors” would be compelled to leave. The resultant withdrawal 
was superficial at best, and ultimately failed to diminish Iran’s presence—though 
importantly, it succeeded in making Moscow look as if it had tried. 

Nor had it been clear that Moscow could accomplish a more specific task of 
limiting the forces Tehran deploys in Syria. An incident in June 2018 is illustrative: 
Russia tried to get Hezbollah to leave a checkpoint in al-Qusayr and move closer 
to the Lebanon border, but Russian forces had to retreat instead, and Hezbollah 
soon fortified its presence. Likewise, the August 2018 deployment of Russian 
military police to the Golan Heights did not stop Hezbollah and other Iranian 
militias from encroaching there. 

Indeed, reports about Iranians and their proxies switching uniforms, Hezbollah 
flying under the Russian flag to avoid getting hit by Israel, coupled with Moscow's 
failure to prevent an Iranian presence within eighty-five kilometers of the Israeli 
border show that if anything Moscow only empowers Iran.” 

Yet Moscow succeeded in setting up a position for itself as a powerbroker in 
the context of a US retreat from the region, and overall inconsistencies. As Israeli 
military analyst Dmitry (Dima) Adamsky wrote, “Israel's instinct is still to turn 
to the United States during crises. Yet the dysfunction that characterizes the 
current US administration and the Kremlin’s regional connections could make 
Moscow, with which Israel has already established military-to-military and 
political exchanges, a more relevant party in Israeli eyes.”*! 

Still, while Israel had found itself in a very difficult situation, one cannot help 
but wonder about a degree of naiveté on the Israeli side in terms of a perception 
of Russia's utility in getting Iran out of Syria. Even after the southern ceasefire 
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failed to meet any of Israel's security interests, Netanyahu announced to his 
cabinet in March 2019, “President Putin and I also agreed on a common goal— 
the withdrawal of foreign forces that arrived in Syria after the outbreak of the 
civil war” (For Putin, Russia of course was not a foreign force, since it was in 
Syria upon the invitation of the “legitimate Syrian government.”) Putin was also 
ambiguous about how he saw Iran’s presence in Syria, though likely had also 
been signaling that in order for him to pull the Iranian forces out he either 
needed to be presented with a deal he would be happy with, and/or that he 
needed extra help, which meant working with other forces. 

Still, if anything, more recent developments point to Moscow’s growing ties 
with Iran. In May 2019, Putin said, “We are not a fire brigade and we cannot always 
save someone, especially where little depends on us.” Yet for a variety of reasons 
(which included domestic Israeli politics), Netanyahu continued to press on, and 
proposed a trilateral meeting in Jerusalem between American, Russian, and Israeli 
senior officials to discuss Syria. The meeting finally took place in June 2019. At the 
conclusion of the meeting, Russian representative Nikolai Patrushev went as far as 
to call Iran a Russian ally—something Russian officials had not done before, 
limiting their descriptions of Iran to that of a partner.** Patrushev said: 


In the context of assessments made by our partners regarding a major regional 
power, which is Iran, I would like to note the following: Iran has been and 
remains our ally and partner, with whom we are consistently developing relations 
both bilaterally and in multilateral formats. In this regard, any attempts to 
present Tehran as the main threat to regional security and even more so to put it 


on a par with ISIS or other terrorist groups are unacceptable to us.** 


In this context, Putin’s June 2019 interview with the Financial Times and his use 
of terms that included the word “ally,’ while more careful and circumspect than 
Petrushev’s comment, is worth highlighting, “We really have built up very good, 
partner, and in many respects even with alliance elements relations with many 
countries of the region, including not only Iran and Turkey, but also other 


countries,’ Putin said.» 
Soft-Power Projection 
An important backdrop for Moscow’s policy toward Israel with regard to Syria 


is Putin’s soft-power efforts that continued to reinforce hard-power projection, 
building on the ties forged in earlier years. Putin personally sent condolences 
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to Israel after major terrorist acts.*° Moscow assisted Israel on a variety 
of fronts, for example helping to fight wildfires’”—an especially ironic act that 
highlights the Kremlin’s pragmatism rather than altruism, given that when it 
came to Russian territory, Moscow preferred to let its own wildfires burn to 
suppress independent attempts of private citizens to put extinguish the fires.*8 
In the same vein, Moscow signed an agreement to pay $83 million in pensions 
to former Soviet citizens now living in Israel—even as Moscow had no money 
to adjust pensions for inflation for Russian citizens.*° As Joshua Krasna 
wrote, the actual dollar value of the pensions is mostly symbolic (approximately 
$200 a month), yet Russian speakers in Israel were “delighted” by this 
announcement.” 

Putin personally intervened to bring home the body of an Israeli serviceman, 
Zachary Baumel, who went missing in the Battle of Sultan Yacoub, Lebanon, in 
1982, for which he received a lot of public praise in Israel.*' Speaking about this 
event, Putin made a major splash in the Middle East when he said, “Russian 
Army soldiers found the body in coordination with the Syrian military,’ during 
a joint press conference with Netanyahu. It is hard to tell for certain whether 
Putin knew that publicly acknowledging Assad’s role in retrieving the body of an 
Israeli soldier would cast him in an extremely poor light within the “Axis of 
resistance.” Yet, ultimately, the most interesting aspect of this episode is how 
short-lived and irrelevant the region’s anger at Putin was, and his position as a 
perceived powerbroker did not change. Perhaps more than anything it revealed 
just how much Putin mattered in the region, and in Syria in particular. 

The theme of the Holocaust and the Red Army’s role during World War II (as 
Putin defined it) continued to play a major role in the Russia—Israel relationship. 
This subjectroutinely came up during the two leaders’ meetings and conversations, 
including on Syria, as quoted in the previous section. Israel had unveiled a 
monument to honor victims of the Leningrad siege, for which Netanyahu invited 
Putin to Israel.” Moscow opened Russia’s first prominent Holocaust memorial 
in June 2019. That said, Moscow sometimes grew dissatisfied with Israel on this 
front. In August 2017, Poland excluded Russia from a commemoration project 
for victims of the Sobibor Nazi extermination camp in eastern Poland. Israel said 
it supported Russia’s participation, but Moscow, it appeared, expected Israel to 
pressure Warsaw to change its position. The Russian Foreign Ministry summoned 
Israel’s ambassador, Gary Koren, for an explanation, while the ministry’s 
spokeswoman Maria Zakharova said she considered Israel’s position to be 
“absolutely unacceptable” and “bordering on historical betrayal?“ It is doubtful 
she could have made such a statement without Putin's prior approval, and when 
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Netanyahu and Putin met in Sochi the same month to discuss the Iranian 
presence in Syria, Netanyahu first tried to smooth over the incident. 

In 2018, Netanyahu importantly also attended the May 9 parade in Moscow 
to commemorate victory over the Nazis—the biggest, most important event of 
the year in Russia, and one that the Kremlin had used for political purposes to 
stoke militarism. Indeed, since 2014, Western leaders had stopped attending it. 
Moreover, while at the parade, Netanyahu put on the controversial St. George 
ribbon, outlawed in Ukraine after Moscow's Crimea annexation.* Award- 
winning Wall Street Journal correspondent Yaroslav Trofimov’s description of 
these events highlighted Israel's ultimate dependence on Russia, “[T]here was 
little that Israel’s Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu could do more to 
ingratiate himself with Mr. Putin than flying to Moscow to participate in 
Wednesday's Red Square military parade.’ And in September 2019, Putin said, 
“We consider Israel a Russian-speaking state,” after exaggerating again the 


number of Russian speakers residing in Israel to “almost two million.” 


Points of Friction 


The Russia—Israel relationship had its points of friction on Syria. Overall, the 
relationship had never been colored by the same high degree of trust as with the 
United States, despite the lofty pronouncements of Netanyahu and Putin. Several 
examples are illustrative of how Moscow tends to view partners as subjects, and 
once again highlighted the inequality in the Russia-Israel relationship. 

On March 17, 2017, the Israeli air force struck several targets in Syria to 
prevent advanced weapons from reaching Hezbollah. Although Israel routinely 
carries out such attacks, in this particular incident the Russian Foreign Affairs 
Ministry demanded that Israeli Ambassador Gary Koren “clarify” Israel's 
unilateral actions. Details about the incident remain murky, and Netanyahu 
stressed that Israel would continue with its policy to prevent attempts to transfer 
advanced weapons to Hezbollah. However, Lavrov warned on March 22 in 
Moscow, “We will judge by deeds and not by statements in order to figure out if 
our Israeli counterparts abide by” Russian-Israeli agreements “concerning 
military cooperation” in Syria.* 

Yet the largest incident to date came in late September 2018 when, following 
the latest in a series of Israeli airstrikes on Iranian targets in northern Syria, one 
of the Assad regime’s S-200 missile batteries accidentally shot down a Russian 
Ilyushin 20 (Il-20) reconnaissance plane. All fifteen service members on board 
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died as a result. Syrian air defenses proved (once again) incapable of stopping the 
strike. Instead, they belatedly launched dozens of SAMs in various directions, 
which, if anything, showed disregard for the Russian plane’s safety and ignored 
the fact that Israel's jets were already back in their own airspace. 

The Russian Defense Ministry called it an intentional Israeli provocation. 
Russian Defense Ministry Spokesman Igor Konashenkov said Israel's actions 
were “hostile, and that the ministry reserved the right to an “adequate”” 
response, which often translates as “tit for tat.’*° Some in the Duma went as 
far as to propose strikes against Israel.°' Deputy defense committee chairman 
Alexander Sherin said, “I call on the systems Bastion, S-400, Iskander to show 
how they really work. Here we have the Vostok-2018 training ground, so the 
same thing has to be done with the platform from which airplanes take off— 
that’s all”? though he later tried to backtrack on his comments. On the face of it, 
Putin's own comments appeared more reasonable, but it is important to read his 
full statement, which came on September 18 at a press conference on the 
conclusion of Russian—Hungarian talks, when someone asked Putin if the 
situation with the II-20 resembled the earlier episode when Turkey shot down a 


Russian jet: 


In this connection, of course, I offer first of all condolences to the relatives of the 
victims. As for your comparison with the well-known events, when our plane 
was shot down by a Turkish fighter, this is still a different situation. Then the 
Turkish fighter deliberately shot down our plane. Here, rather, it looks like a 
chain of tragic random circumstances, because an Israeli plane did not shoot 
down our plane. But, of course, we must seriously study this. And our attitude to 
this tragedy is set out in a statement by the Ministry of Defense of the Russian 
Federation, which is in full agreement with me. As for the responsive actions, 
they will be primarily aimed at providing additional security for our military 
personnel and our facilities in the Syrian Arab Republic. And these will be steps 


that everyone will notice.™ 


It was a carefully weighted answer, which on the one hand led many to note that 
Putin personally did not blame Israel (unlike the Russian Defense Ministry). Yet 
he also said that he agreed with the Defense Ministry’s assessment. Moreover, he 
said that a response would be defensive, but one that would be hard to miss. 
And the response came. Moscow provided the S-300 system to Syria the next 
month. Ultimately, it was more of a political statement of dominance than 
anything else, especially since Moscow already had the more advanced S-400 
system in Syria. At the same time, the S-300 gave Assad (and therefore Moscow) 
options they did not previously have to undermine the US position in Syria. It 
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would potentially enhance Syrias Integrated Air Defense System (IADS) 
capability and thus provide additional cover to the activities of Iran and Assad in 
Syria. It could also complicate US and coalition operations against ISIS. 
Ultimately, it showed how the Kremlin leveraged a situation that clearly exposed 
its incompetence (in addition to the incompetence of its ally) to assert dominance. 

Israel temporarily halted its operations after the Il-20 incident. Although 
Israeli airstrikes eventually resumed, Israel has been careful, and more to the 
point, the incident demonstrated Israeli dependence on Moscow, even as both 
sides quickly took public and private steps to preserve their arrangement in 
Syria. In this context it should hardly be a surprise that more recently, in 
December 2020, Russian ambassador to Israel, Anatoly Viktorov, cast Israel 
rather than Iran and its proxies as a source of instability in the Middle East. He 
did so indirectly, and under the cover of UN resolutions—that is, he depicted 
Israel, not unlike the United States, as failing to uphold its international 
obligations. “The problem in the region is not Iranian activities,’ said Viktorov, 
“It's a lack of understanding between countries and noncompliance with UN 
resolutions in the Israel-Arab and Israel—Palestinian conflict; while, “Israel is 
attacking Hezbollah, Hezbollah is not attacking Israel;’** Viktorov said. Whatever 
hope Israeli officials continue to harbor that Moscow will limit Iranian activities 
in any meaningful way in the Middle East is misplaced. As time goes by, Russian 
officials show their preference for Iran and its proxies more openly, even as they 


try to maintain a veneer of balance and refuse to take sides outright. 
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Moscow's Relationships with Sunni Actors, 
Iran, and Assad 


In addition to Israel, Moscow balanced other multiple and contradictory interests 
in Syria—Sunni states where the Turkish role in particular stood above others in 
importance, Shia Iran, and Assad himself. To one degree or another, most of these 
actors had a problem with Moscow, but in the end came to accept its presence as 
useful if not outright necessary. For Assad in particular of course Moscow became 
fundamental to his own survival, but beyond Assad himself Moscow worked to 
put other actors in a position where they needed Russia. Far from outright 
antagonizing the region, as was the Soviet experience in Afghanistan, Putin 
instead worked to gain acceptance by building pragmatic and hardnosed leverage. 
How Moscow accomplished this juggling act is the subject of this chapter. 


Turkey 


Russia-Turkey Relations Prior to the Syria Intervention 


By the time Putin entered office, Russia—Turkey relations were already improving. 
Putin worked to improve them further. Like Israel and Iran, Turkey—most likely 
due to the loss of leverage over Russia in the 1990s mentioned earlier—did not 
criticize Putin's actions in Chechnya, which was especially important to Putin at 
the beginning of his tenure. Energy cooperation became very important in the 
bilateral relationship, including for construction of the Blue Stream pipeline, 
which would carry gas directly from Russia into Turkey. But cooperation also 
increased in trade, arms contracts, terrorism-related issues, and cooperation in 
the Eurasian region.’ Turkey also came to be in a position to support Russia’s aim 
to gain observer status in the Organization for Islamic Cooperation (OIC).? In 
addition, the downturn in US-Turkish relations in the context of the Iraq war 
helped Putin in his outreach to Erdogan. 
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In late 2004, Putin came to Ankara—the first such visit in thirty-two years for 
a Russian head of state; and the next year Erdogan went to Moscow. Russian- 
Turkish trade increased by 60 percent in 2004, as compared to the first half of 
2003.’ In 2005, Erdogan made the year’s first official visit to Moscow, on January 
10—a visit that further signaled improvements in the relationship.’ Just months 
after, in July that year, the two met again in Sochi. “We gave a lot of attention 
to the problem of stabilizing the entire Caucasus and Black Sea basin region,” 
Putin said upon the conclusion of the meeting, while Erdogan underscored the 
“common will” to combat terrorism, an important allusion to the Kurdish and 
Chechen issue.* The Russian press wondered whether Erdogan had obtained 
coveted Russian recognition of the PKK as a terrorist organization,° though over 
the years it became clear he did not. As many other visits followed over the years, 
on balance, it became clear that Russia benefited more from this relationship 
than Turkey, given Turkish increasing dependence on Russian energy—a 
precursor of things to come in Syria. Erdogan had probably failed to see that he 
was slowly walking into a trap; certainly as Putin had pacified Chechnya and 
installed a loyal warlord, Ramzan Kadyrov, Turkey lost leverage over Russia, but 
Russia retained the coveted Kurdish card over Turkey. Between 2004 and 2009, 
Putin and Erdogan met ten times.’ By 2009, Turkish sources claimed Russia had 
emerged as Turkey’s number one trading partner, and by 2014 bilateral trade 
reached approximately $33 billion.* IMF numbers show virtually the same level 
of bilateral trade for 2014. By 2018, Russia had appeared to downgrade slightly 
as Turkey’s fifth largest trading partner according to official Turkish sources.’ 
Even so, according to IMF statistics, bilateral trade hovered at slightly under $30 
billion.'? Turkey also become a top destination for Russian tourists—an 
important lever of influence for the Kremlin." 

Putin and Erdogan had a lot in common. They came to power at approximately 
the same time and took their countries further down an authoritarian path. Over 
time, Erdogan would even surpass Putin in the number of jailed journalists in 
his country.’* Both sought to restore great-power status for their countries. Both 
presided over a degree of economic improvement early in their tenure that 
began to decline over time due to the corruption and mismanagement that was 
characteristic of their style of authoritarian governance. This led both of them to 
look for external enemies to blame for their problems. During their meetings, 
Putin and Erdogan often dismissed their aides to have private meetings. 

That said, there were also clear differences between them. Turkey remained a 
more divided country than Russia and Erdogan could not control internal 
politics to the same extent as Putin has done in Russia. Putin was also arguably 
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more calculated and cool-headed than Erdogan. Perhaps more importantly, 
Turkey remained a NATO member, and the Kremlin perceived NATO as a top 
threat. For all the improvements in relations, Putin benefited more from the 
relationship than the other way around. Tourism and other economic levers, 
especially on energy, became taps Putin could turn on and off; these were levers 
of control. Turkey grew especially dependent on Russian energy. 

The year 2013 also marked an important change in US policy when it came 
to the Kurds. The State Department began refusing leaders of the Democratic 
Union Party(PYD) visas, even as the PYD and its military arm, the People’s 
Protection Units YPG (which also constitute the largest proportion of the Syrian 
Democratic Forces), had proven the top fighting force against ISIS in Syria. 
Indeed, the most secure areas in Syria were those won by the Kurds. In this 
context, Moscow began to look especially attractive to the Kurds, and the 
Kremlin, unlike Washington, issued the PYD with visas. 

In this context, Russia and Turkey began discussing a “strategic partnership” 
in 2014. Indeed, much of the discourse on Russia—Turkey relations had focused 
on how far the “strategic partnership” would go. In 2014, 3.3 million Russian 
tourists visited Turkey, and a million more came as non-tourists. To put the 
tourism numbers in perspective, approximately 10 million Russian citizens in 
total had traveled abroad annually, while the extra one million of non-tourists 
was telling in terms of the overall state of the bilateral relationship. In terms of 
trade in 2014, $6 billion worth of Turkish exports went to Russia.’ By 2015, 
Russia was not only Turkey’s main supplier of natural gas, but also a top trading 


partner and source of foreign investment." 


The First Years of Syria Intervention 


The outbreak of the war in Syria originally did not damage Russo-Turkish 
relations—the two had found ways to compartmentalize the diametrically 
opposed positions of Ankara and Moscow on Assad. Indeed, initially, Erdogan 
demanded that Assad must go, but talks with Russia in 2014 focused on tripling 
trade by 2020. 

However, the relationship changed dramatically with the start of Moscow’s 
Syria intervention. Moscow had violated Turkish airspace twice in Hatay 
province—on October 3, 2015, when a Su-30 warplane crossed over, and again 
on October 4. In response, Erdogan referred to Article 5 of the NATO treaty.’ 
As Ambassador James Jeffrey wrote, Hatay is populated in part by ethnic Arabs 
of the Alawite sect of Islam, which added a layer of complexity from Turkey’s 
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perspective toward Moscow's Syria intervention and violations of Turkey’s 
airspace.’® 

Then came what would be the biggest standoff to date. Turkey downed a 
Russian Su-24 jet on November 24— Ankara claimed that the plane had briefly 
violated Turkish airspace and that the Turkish military had issued multiple 
warnings to the jet prior to the shooting down. Several days before the event, the 
Turkish foreign minister had reportedly warned Russia’s ambassador to Turkey 
that Russia's “intensive” bombing of Syrian Turkmen villages in northern Latakia 
“could lead to serious consequences.” Putin angrily said that Turkey had 
“stabbed Russia in the back”’* and demanded an apology from Erdogan, who 
refused to comply. Several days after the downing of the plane, Putin announced 
economic sanctions against Turkey “to ensure national security” and expanded 
these sanctions in late December 2015.” Russian tourists stopped coming to 
Turkey. Moscow also effectively kept the Turkish military out of northern Syria. 
Bilateral tensions continued into 2016. 


The Kurdish Factor 


Moscow's ties to the Kurds go back approximately two centuries.”” Russian and 
Soviet leaders used the Kurds against Ottoman and Turkish leaders to assert 
control. The PKK is essentially a Kremlin-sponsored creation of the Cold War 
era.”! With the Syrian civil war, Putin perceived an opportunity to improve ties 
with the PKK. Unlike the United States and many European countries, Russia 
had never designated the PKK as a terrorist organization. As the war raged on in 
Syria, Moscow began pushing for inclusion of the PYD in the Geneva peace 
talks and had an ongoing relationship with the YPG. In December 2013, on the 
Russian Defense Ministry’s invitation, PY D leader Salih Muslim visited Moscow, 
where he stressed that the Geneva II talks could not succeed if the Kurds were 
excluded.” According to Russian press reports, as part of his visit, Muslim also 
attended a Kurdish-organized birthday celebration for Abdullah Ocalan in 
Moscow. 

These moves fit Putin’s plans to divide and weaken the West and prop up 
Assad. The inclusion of the PYD in the peace talks, from Moscow’s perspective, 
would dilute the Syrian opposition with individuals who did not insist on Assad’s 
departure as a precondition for negotiations. This move also reduced Turkey’s— 
and therefore NATO’s—influence in Syria and created broader leverage for 
Moscow against Turkey, while exacerbating tensions between Turkey and the 
United States. After the plane was shot down, Moscow also began arming the 
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PYD and providing it with air support against Turkey-supported rebels. When 
Moscow sent the S-400s to the Hmeimim Air Base in Syria, it created a de facto 
safe zone for the Kurds against Turkish operations. The S-400 also complicated 
any potential military operations Ankara (along with other powers supporting 
the Syrian opposition) may have considered. 

In December 2015, shortly after the downing of the Russian jet, Selahattin 
Demirtas, leader of Turkey’s Kurdish Opposition Peoples’ Democratic Party 
(HDP), visited Moscow, where he criticized the shooting down. This move was 
a clear signal to Ergodan. Demirtas, an Erdogan critic, was the highest-level 
Turkish politician to see a Russian counterpart following the bilateral standoff. 
Moreover, Erdogan reportedly believes the HDP was connected to the PKK. 
Broadly speaking, the visit signaled to Erdogan that Moscow would leverage the 
Kurds within Turkey to weaken his rule. And this time, Erdogan had no equal 
card to play against Moscow, as he did with Chechnya in the 1990s. 

In February 2016, the PYD formally opened a representative office in Moscow. 
At the opening ceremony, Merab Shamoyey, chair of the International Union of 
Kurdish Public Associations, reportedly described the event as a “historical 
moment for the Kurdish people?” 

Meanwhile, the Russian economic restrictions and the travel ban began to 
take its toll on the Turkish economy and the military exclusion from northern 
Syria also mattered. Erdogan caved. In June 2016, he apologized to Putin for 
downing the Russian jet. Putin lifted the travel ban, and the two leaders began to 
mend and deepen ties. A joke began circulating in Turkey that Erdogan 
apologizes to no one except the tsar. 

And Putin continued to let Erdogan know that he had leverage over him. 
After the apology, in response to Erdogan’s request to close down the Moscow 
PYD office, Andrey Karlov, Russia’s ambassador to Turkey, stated that Russia did 
not consider the PYD to be a terrorist organization and that the office would 
remain open. Simultaneously, Moscow’s air support allowed the PYD to expand 
eastward and to cut off Aleppo from Turkey-based rebel groups. The Kurds 
became a key card Putin would play against Erdogan, who feared Kurdish 
nationalism in Syria. Furthermore, even after Erdogan apologized, Putin did not 
withdraw the S-400 from the Syrian theater. 

It is partly because of fears of Kurdish nationalism in Syria that Erdogan has 
come to believe he has no choice than to edge closer to Putin’s position on Assad, 
especially in the context of years of US absence in Syria; nor did he criticize 
Putin on his relationship with the Syrian Kurds, as he did the United States doing 


the same. 
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Putin Leverages Erdogan 


For Putin, Aleppo became a challenge once he entered Syria. Prior to the outbreak 
of civil war in Syria, Aleppo was the country’s largest city and vital to its industry 
and finance. Once fighting broke out it quickly reached Aleppo, and by the 
summer of 2012 it was divided between the regime and the rebels. The standoff 
continued for four years. Turkey had supported the rebels, and Syria’s open 
borders had helped in these efforts. Some supply routes to the Syrian opposition 
ran through the Turkish border. The capture of Aleppo was a major stepping 
stone to ensuring Assad’s survival. 

There was a deal to be made with Erdogan on Aleppo. Erdogan’s priority was 
to prevent the Kurds from gaining autonomy in Syria because he feared this 
would encourage Kurdish separatist aspirations in Turkey. To Erdogan, this issue 
mattered more than Assad’s fate. Thus, as John Parker wrote, Moscow (and 
Tehran) closed their eyes to the Turkish campaign against the Kurds, while 
Ankara in exchange softened its position towards Assad and no longer called for 
his ouster.** Moreover, since the Obama administration was not going to act in 
Syria, “Turkey could thus now take over the Western lead from the United 
States.”® In addition, Moscow also allowed the PYD to open a Syrian Kurdistan, 
or Rojava, “representative office” in February 2016 in Moscow. Still, the Kremlin 
played a balancing act here with Erdogan—this office had the status a 
“nongovernmental organization” and no Russian official attended the opening.” 

These steps paid off. Ankara’s policy in Syria shifted in early 2016, when 
Ankara turned its attention to Afrin, a majority-Kurdish region in northwest 
Syria. Ankara also focused its military campaign on the Kurdish militia, especially 
the YPG.” In August 2016, Turkey moved thousands of rebel fighters from 
Aleppo, which fell in December 2016 as a result of a brutal Assad offensive 
backed by Moscow. While extremist elements within the Syrian opposition 
committed atrocities in Aleppo, as usual, the lion’s share were committed by the 
Assad regime. The UN High Commissioner for Human Rights described “crimes 
of historic proportion” in Aleppo during the Syrian government offensive in 
2016, which Moscow aided.” 

The Aleppo campaign, where the Syrian regime razed the city to the ground, 
was very much reminiscent of Putin’s bloodletting in Chechnya’s capital, Grozny. 
When John Kerry and Boris Johnson compared Aleppo to Chechnya, the 
Russian embassy tweeted in response, “Grozny today is a peaceful, modern, and 
thriving city. Ain't that a solution we're all looking for?”” Implicitly, therefore, 
Moscow said a brutal indiscriminate bombing campaign was worth it to achieve 
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peace—and that such an approach would succeed in achieving genuine peace in 
the first place. Then, in September that year, Syrian and Russian forces bombed a 
humanitarian aid convoy outside Aleppo, which many had called a war crime. 
Despite the condemnations, the two regimes pressed on with the offensive. 

As the Aleppo campaign was unfolding, another breakthrough in Russia- 
Turkey relations came after a failed coup attempt in Turkey in July 2016, which 
aimed to unseat Erdogan. Erdogan blamed the United States and the CIA, as 
well as Fatuleh Gulen, for the coup attempt. Coupled with Ergodan’s growing 
authoritarianism, the failed coup and the crackdown on civil society that 
Erdogan unleashed only contributed to growing anti-Erdogan sentiment in the 
West. Putin saw another opportunity and immediately called Erdogan after the 
coup to offer words of support. 

After Aleppo, Ankara and Moscow continued to cut deals as the need for 
them arose. One such example was Turkey’s Operation Euphrates Shield, from 
August 2016 to March 2017. As a result of the operation, Turkey occupied 
northern Syria. In early 2018, Ankara went through with Operation Olive 
Branch, which resulted in Turkey capturing Afrin from the YPG. In return, 
Erdogan said nothing while Moscow helped Assad bomb civilians in East 
Ghouta, at the time one of the last remaining rebel-held de-escalation zones.” 

Another flashpoint came in February 2016 in the town of Azaz, which lies on 
the road from Turkey to Aleppo—a brief but important episode that suggested 
the war could have escalated out of control, when Ankara began shelling US- 
backed Kurdish militia which, interestingly, aided by Russian airstrikes, advanced 
towards Azaz and Turkey. This incident received little coverage, but Turkey and 
Russia came very close to a major confrontation.*' Putin and Erdogan managed 
to resolve the crisis, though it highlighted perhaps as few other incidents in Syria 
had done, just how easily these situations can spin out of control. The precarious 
balance Putin had maintained between all conflicting actors on the ground was 
by no means easy or guaranteed. 

Putin also drew Turkey into the Astana peace process. In January 2017, on the 
conclusion of the latest round of these talks, Putin and Erdogan only moved 
closer by agreeing, together with Iran, to jointly fight ISIS and al-Qaeda affiliate, 
Jabhat Fatah al-Sham.” Reportedly, Turkey and Russia then launched joint 
strikes in Syria. After the latest ceasefire had collapsed, Putin was now effectively 
working with Erdogan in Syria. John Parker observed that because he had this 
partnership, he could ignore the political track with the Obama administration.* 
Thus, for Erdogan a good deal would be one that helped him defeat the YPG and 
the PKK. For Putin, Erdogan could reduce help to the Syrian rebels to keep 
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Assad in power, and provide support for the Astana process. After Aleppo, Idlib 
became the last rebel stronghold. Many had fled Aleppo for Idlib. Once Putin 
and Erdogan signed a buffer and ceasefire agreement on Idlib in September 
2018, Erdogan was also essentially on the hook in Idlib. Putin even asked him to 
control the armed rebel groups in the region. 

Then there was the issue of Western divisions over Turkey’s authoritarianism 
and support for radical Sunni groups, including an al-Qaeda affiliate in Syria, 
along with at least passive support for ISIS. This was the major reason why the 
United States decided to work with Syria's Kurds in the first place.** Erdogan’s 
support for Sunni terrorist groups and Putin's improvement of relations with him 
is another example of how Putin had no qualms in reaching out to actors that 
supported radical Sunni groups, despite professing to regard them as terrorists. 

One might rightly say that the West also continued to work with Turkey 
despite its embrace of radical Sunni ideology and groups. Yet in the West, the 
situation has been more complex. As noted above, it is because of Erdogan that 
the United States chose to work with the Kurds in Syria. The debate in the West 
about Turkey had been fierce, and created sharp divisions within NATO and the 
West more broadly. Many felt the West had no substitute for the Incirlik Air Base 
for conducting anti-ISIS strikes, though some disagreed and also believed the 
West could not effectively fight Sunni extremism as long as Erdogan continued 
supporting it, regardless of the air base. 

Turkey had been a part of NATO prior to Erdogan coming to power, and 
Turkey before Erdogan was a different country. NATO is a consensus-driven 
organization and Turkey would ultimately have to vote itself out to leave it. The 
situation that unfolded in this regard is unprecedented—no NATO member 
had been kicked out before. NATO is also technically a military alliance, though 
in recent decades only democracies had been a part of it. 

The complexities of this debate aside, as far as Putin is concerned, divisions 
worked in his favor and he capitalized on them as much as he could. Arguably 
from both his and Erodgan’s perspective, the most damage to NATO can be 
done as long as Turkey remains a member. Earlier, in September 2017 Erdogan 
also signed a deal with Putin to buy the Russian S-400, though some have 
suggested that one of the conditions of Putin’s acceptance of Erdogan’s apology 
in 2016 was his agreement to buy the S-400. Deliveries began in July 2019, which 
added to the already serious rift with the United States and the West more 
broadly. As Moscow began constructing Turkey’s nuclear power plant, and 
Sputnik began to play a critical information operations role,* it appeared that 


Putin’s influence over Turkey was growing. 
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Saudi Arabia, Jordan, and Qatar 


Turkey was clearly the dominant Sunni actor in the region. Only Turkey and Iran 
were part of the Astana peace process with Russia. Still, other Sunni actors 
mattered. Sunni regional leaders in Jordan and the Gulf, especially Saudi Arabia 
and Qatar, despised Assad and, like Turkey, wanted him to go. Assad was part of 
the anti-Sunni block in the region and, similarly to Israel, Sunni powers— 
especially Saudi Arabia—were looking to block Tehran’s regional expansion. 
Still, although these powers supported the Syrian opposition militarily and 
financially, Turkey was the most active player. Unlike Saudi Arabia and Qatar, 
Turkey was willing to put its own boots on the ground—and even then this was 
not to fight the Assad regime. 

Jordan too conducted military strikes in Syria, but also against the Islamic 
State and as part of the US-led anti-ISIS coalition from September 2014 to 
January 2017, although the strikes decreased after December 2015. Jordan also 
supported select opposition groups within the so-called Southern Front, though 
in early 2017 it cut back, and focused mainly on targeting radical Islamist groups 
in Syria, rather than supporting efforts to topple Assad. Lastly, Amman was never 
as vocally anti-Assad as other regional Sunni actors. 

Perhaps most importantly, the Sunni regional actors generally did not 
coordinate with each other (the support of Turkey and Qatar for the Muslim 
Brotherhood notwithstanding), and more to the point, often times, these states 
supported divergent actors, which fueled rivalry, especially between Saudi Arabia 
and Qatar.** These divisions benefited Putin. 

Some suggested that by 2013, Qatar had emerged as the main arms supplier to 
the rebels, though it had more contacts with the Muslim Brotherhood and tended 
to align itself closer with the extreme elements of the opposition, while Saudi 
Arabia focused on the Free Syrian Army.” This divergence drove Qatar’s rivalry 
with Saudi Arabia, although Saudi Arabia reportedly also supported hardline 
Islamist groups.** Then there were the broader goals of regional actors that 
spanned beyond Syria. For Qatar, it was regional leadership. As one Arab politician 
reportedly said in 2013, Hamad bin Khalifa al-Thani, Qatar’s ruling emir, “wants 
to be the Arab world’s Islamist (Gamal) Abdelnasser.”®’ For Saudi Arabia, the main 
issue was the broader Iranian influence in the region that went beyond Syria 
alone. In the spring of 2015 Riyadh also focused on the fighting in Yemen and 
Iranian-backed Houthi rebels there. Syria was important, but not the only issue. 

Saudi Arabia for its part worked hard to try to peel Russia away from Iran. As 
with other actors in the region, the groundwork Putin had laid out in terms of 
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earlier efforts to build ties mattered. While Moscow’s relationship with Riyadh 
had for the most been part colored by antagonism, the Kremlin understood the 
importance of the Saudi kingdom and tried to pull it closer into its orbit 
whenever opportunities presented themselves, however slightly. Indeed, Putin 
had invited Saudi King Salman to come to Moscow as early as April 2015, months 
before the Syria intervention.” 

In June 2015, then-Deputy Crown Prince Mohammed bin Salman attended 
the annual St. Petersburg Economic Forum—the first time the prince became 
publicly involved in energy issues, according to press reports at the time. Here he 
met with Putin.*’ The following month, Saudi Arabia’s sovereign wealth fund 
committed to invest $10 billion in Russia over five years, the largest ever foreign 
direct investment in the country according to the Russian Direct Investment 
Fund.” Meanwhile, during a visit to Moscow in spring 2017, Bin Salman said 
that “relations between Saudi Arabia and Russia are going through one of their 
best moments ever.’ Moscow also worked on developing what essentially 
became a de facto membership role in OPEC. In early 2017, Riyadh and Moscow 
signed an unprecedented agreement to limit oil output—the OPEC-plus 
accord—a factor that contributed to oil prices doubling from approximately $30 
a barrel to over $60. 

As events in Syria unfolded, Riyadh soon understood that Moscow was 
gaining a prominent role in the region, in Syria and also in Yemen. It seemed 
Riyadh hoped that closer cooperation with Moscow on other fronts would pull 
it away from Iran. Furthermore, Riyadh likely came to recognize that Assad was 
not about to relinquish power, and sought to open the door to reconciliation 
through Moscow.* Indeed, on October 5, 2017, King Salman made an 
unprecedented visit to Russia. After the summit, Salman and Putin signed a 
package of documents on energy, trade, and defense, and agreed to several billion 


dollars’ worth of joint investment.” 


Reportedly, Riyadh agreed to purchase 
Russia's S-400 air defense system, making it the second US ally to do so after 
Turkey.” Saudi Arabia has not yet received the S-400, and ultimately deals with 
Russia are never final, but the agreement clearly matters. 

Russia’ relationship with Jordan had not been at the forefront of its Middle 
East strategy, though the Syrian crisis has certainly elevated Jordan's importance. 
After Moscow's intervention, the two countries began to operate a joint 
intelligence-sharing center in Amman,” specifically on southern Syria and to 
coordinate military activities. According to some reports, it is because of Jordan 
that the September 2017 de-escalation zone agreement was possible. According to 


some accounts, Jordan is useful for the Kremlin in stabilizing Syrian “safe zones?” 
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The West for its part has shown that it is unable, from Jordan’s perspective, to 
fully acknowledge just how much Jordan has done in terms of Syrian refugees, 
and what a toll it took on the country. At the same time, the West did little in 
terms of pushing back militarily against Assad, including specifically in the 
south. Thus, Putin did what he always does very well—stepped into a vacuum 
created by absence of American leadership. 

Another key area of cooperation both sides routinely touted publicly is anti- 
terrorism. Jordan has also come to see Russia as an essential neutral broker when 
it comes to resolving the Israel-Palestinian dispute. When it comes to Iran, 
Jordan—unlike Saudi Arabia—believed that diplomacy with Moscow can play a 
useful role. Lastly, Russia's large Muslim population is important to both sides, 
and they routinely talk about it. One example is Jordan’s large Circassian 
community. Other areas of cooperation include various forms of energy, 
including nuclear energy, and natural resources, as well as military cooperation. 

In sum, had the Sunni actors been unified both in rhetoric and effort to oust 
Assad, they would arguably have presented a greater challenge to Putin. But in a 
situation of disagreement and divergence, if not outright rivalry on a number of 
key issues, Putin could pull a balancing act and work with all actors on different 
issues, cut deals, build leverage, and use it without hesitation when it was 
necessary. Ultimately, these activities elevated his image as a neutral powerbroker 
who the United States had to treat at minimum as an equal. Importantly, this 
situation made it easier for Putin to outsource Syria and essentially control the 
region through proxies, and this contributed to keeping Russia’s costs low and 
political dividends high. 


Iran 


With the start of Moscow’s Syria campaign, Russia’ relationship with Iran 
continued to develop even as occasional friction arose. In June 2016, Putin called 
for Iran’s role in the Shanghai Cooperation Organization to be elevated to that of 
a full-fledged member, rather than an observer, which had hitherto been its 
status.°° Just as with the Customs Union, he had never invited an Arab state into 
this organization. Iran for its part had tried to upgrade its status to full-fledged 
member in the previous eight years. Upon the conclusion of the JCPOA which 
provided some sanctions relief for Tehran, some SCO members reportedly 
expressed support for offering Iran full-fledged membership, and during the 
2018 Qingsao summit, Putin renewed his call for Iran to be admitted as a full 
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member*! Discussion about Iran’s membership continued into 2019. In March 
2019, SCO Secretary General Vladimir Norov reportedly said that the SCO was 
interested in reaching an agreement with Tehran for its official membership.” At 
the time of this writing, the discussion is ongoing. China, rather than Russia, 
seems to have been the chief obstacle to Iran joining the SCO, despite official 
pronouncements from Beijing of support for Iran’s membership.* A major issue 
is that Iran's membership in the SCO is likely to jeopardize China's relations 
with the GCC states, on which China is especially dependent for energy. 

Another illustrative event occurred in August 2016. Moscow surprised the 
world—including, notably, many in Iran—when it used Iran's Hamadan airbase 
to bomb targets in Syria. The last time a foreign power had based itself in Iran 
was during World War II. Russian media gushed praise for Russia—Iran anti- 
terrorism cooperation. The Iranian public however was outraged, and in this 
context, Iranian Defense Minister Hossein Dehghan accused Moscow of 
“ungentlemanly” behavior—but specifically for publicizing its use of the base, 
rather than actually using it.’ This situation highlighted the rift between the 
Iranian public, which continued to distrust Russia, and the Iranian regime which 
remained intent on working with Moscow, despite their own mistrust. The public 
spat may have signaled for some that Moscow and Tehran were not interested in 
cooperation, but the reality was more nuanced. Iranian Parliament Speaker Ali 
Larijani said only days afterwards that, “The flights [of Russian warplanes] 
haven't been suspended. Iran and Russia are allies in the fight against terrorism,’ 
though the Hamedan air base, he claimed, was only “used for refueling.» 

Once the Astana/Sochi process on Syria officially took off in January 2017, 
Iran found itself in an interesting position. Moscow was in the driver’s seat of 
international diplomacy on Syria, yet it was Tehran, not Moscow, that invested 
heavily in Syria at this point, both in terms of blood and treasure, and ensured 
that it had a strong military position on the ground. Tehran could not have been 
thrilled that Moscow took the lead when Tehran paid. Moscow and Tehran 
diverged in their broader goals in Syria—Moscow never appeared to care about 
the Shia Crescent that Tehran aimed to create—at least it was unwilling to invest 
resources to that same end, although with Moscow’s preference for non-Shia 
forces it is reasonable to conclude that Moscow also would not object to Tehran’s 
ambitions. Moscow's goals had always spanned beyond Syria alone, whereas for 
Tehran Syria was instrumental to its regional designs. Tehran appeared to be 
afraid that Moscow would make a deal with the West at Tehran’s expense—a 
persistent Iranian fear.*° This fear specifically included the issue of Assad’s fate. 
Moscow, after all, signaled that it was not wedded to Assad and appeared most 
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interested in brokering a deal that would primarily ensure Moscow’s own 
interests. Tehran, however, threw its entire lot with Assad; there was no ambiguity. 
Thus, Moscow and Tehran both in their own different ways have goals beyond 
Syria, yet these interests do not necessarily clash either on a strategic scale. 

It was Russia that pushed to include Iran in Syria peace talks to begin with, 
and ensure that Iran had a key seat at the table when it came to the Astana/Sochi 
peace talks. Over the coming years, Moscow continued to stick with Assad. 
Ultimately, Moscow’s actions in Syria only empowered Iran’s own plans there, or 
at the very least did not hamper Iranian interests. Despite Moscow’s talk of not 
being wedded to Assad, its actions showed the opposite. 

In addition, after Putin and Rouhani met in November 2015, the two leaders 
announced a package of signed agreements, which included trade deals, easing 
travel for citizens of both countries, and contracts on construction in Iran of the 
Garmsar-Incheh Borun railway electrification project, a thermal power plant, 
and a desalination plant, and an agreement on deep-groundwater reserves in 
Iran. Putin added that the two countries would continue to cooperate on nuclear 
energy. 

In early 2019, disagreements surfaced publicly between Moscow and Tehran 
on Syria, and over the ensuing months these appeared to intensify. It seemed the 
issue was mostly over divisions of spheres of influence in Syria, as well as its 
natural resources.” 

In addition, in January 2019, soon after Assad’s military accidentally shot 
down a Russian plane—an incident for which Moscow, in what appeared to be 
an effort to save face, blamed Israel, Russian deputy foreign minister Sergei 
Ryabkov said in an interview with CNN that Russia and Iran are not allies: “I 
wouldn't use that type of word to describe what we are with Iran” and said the 
two countries are only cooperating in Syria.** He added that Moscow is also 
genuinely concerned about Israel’s security. This comment came only days after 
Israel carried out strikes in Syria over Iranian targets and the head of Iranian 
Majlis’ss (Parliament’s) foreign affairs and defense committee chairman 
Khashmatula Falakhat Pishe claimed angrily that Moscow turned off its S-300 
during Israeli strikes. Russian Middle East expert and Putin critic Alexander 
Shumilin suggested that in this context Moscow was rethinking its policy in the 
Middle East.* Still, Ryabkov’s comment, made to a US audience and widely 
recirculated in Israel, was not posted on the Russian foreign affairs website. 
Moreover, just days prior to Ryabkov’s interview, Moscow also called on Israel to 
stop “arbitrary” strikes in Syria, a “sovereign country.’ This episode is illustrative 
of broader tactical Russian-Iranian tensions over Syria in the first half of 2019 
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and of the complexity of the relationship that continued to endure, despite 
whatever tactical tensions may have surfaced. Syria appeared to be the primary 
arena of cooperation even as tensions arose. 


Influence over Assad? 


The issue of how much influence Putin has over Iran is a matter of debate among 
analysts. Still, there is more information on the topic, which provides a degree of 
clarity. But how much influence does Putin have over Assad? 

In October 2015, less than a month after Putin’s Syria intervention began, 
Assad came to Moscow. As Putin's military intervention in Syria commenced, 
Assad’s supporters gave Putin an affectionate nickname, “Abu Ali Putin.”®! Pro- 
Assad forces sprayed graffiti on the buildings thanking Russia and China for 
their Security Council vetoes, and pictures of Putin, Assad, and at times 
Hezbollah leaders covered the streets. As the events in Syria unfolded, the 
Assad regime's own propaganda efforts grew more systematic and Sam Dagher 
noted that it had the elements of the Russian disinformation campaign that 
Moscow unleashed in the United States during the presidential election.” 
Furthermore, in August 2019, the Russian military launched a website “to 
combat fakes” in Syria.” 

Unlike the Islamic Republic of Iran, by design, the Syrian state is entirely 
dependent on one family, essentially one person. There is no real state to speak 
of except for Assad and his very small, close-knit circle. Even the Russian system, 
which historically has been centered on one ruler since its inception, by 
comparison with Syria, has far more developed state institutions. 

Assad owes Putin for saving him in 2015 and thus Putin has more influence 
over Assad, it would seem, than he does over Iran. There are indicators suggesting 
that this is correct, however questions still remain. 

A Soviet ambassador once told a British diplomat about the Soviet Union’s 
relationship with Hafez al-Assad, “They take everything from us, except advice.”™ 
The diplomat may have been exaggerating—after all, he was speaking to an 
envoy of an adversarial state. Making it look as if the Kremlin had tried but had 
not succeeded due to the failures of others would give it plausible deniability. 
With regard to Assad and Putin, such framing would allow Putin to keep the 
great-power status that he most covets. Still, given the nature of the Assad (as 
opposed to Iran's) regime, the Soviet diplomat’s comment provides insight that 


was relevant during the Cold War, and remains relevant now. 
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When Assad came to Moscow in October 2015 to meet with Putin, one member 
of the Syrian opposition noted that it was the Kremlin that announced the visit, 
not Assad, which says that Syria “has turned into a scrap of paper, which Iran and 
Russia use at their discretion.”® Indeed, over the coming years, Syria turned into a 
failed state, divided into zones of influence of outside actors. Assad’s own 
conventional forces had not been enough to hold the territory he had inherited, 
and he continued to stay in power only thanks to Russian and Iranian backing. 

Yet when it comes to how Assad views the situation, some suggest a very 
different picture. Professor David W. Lesch, Assad’s biographer, said, “Putin 
apparently thinks Syria needs Russia more than the other way around. But Assad 
and his inner circle probably arrogantly think it is quite the reverse.” Putin's 
perspective is, if anything, more in touch with reality. But Assad is not, and that 
makes him a problematic client. New York Times journalist Anne Bernard wrote 
that over the course of many interviews with people close to the Assad regime, 
they paint a picture of someone who is “expert in playing allies off one another; 
often refuses compromise, even when the chips appear to be down; and, if forced 
to make deals, delays and complicates them, playing for time until Mr. Assad’s 
situation improves.”®” 

A deeper underlying issue is that because the entire Syrian political system is 
so dependent on Assad, Moscow sees no alternatives to him. Anne Bernard 
mentions how “brittle” the Syrian regime is—and Hafez al-Assad intended it that 
way to maintain a total grip on power. As far as the Kremlin is concerned, this 
issue may matter more than Assad’s arrogance and skill at playing Russia and 
Iran against each other, though this issue is also a factor. One analyst at Chatham 
House observed in March 2019, “Assad constantly seeks to enlarge his own 
margin for maneuver by manipulating the interests of his allies.” 

For all his arrogance, Assad does seem to recognize that he owes Putin, at least 
on some level. When Putin and Assad had a surprise meeting in Sochi in 
November 2017, Assad hugged the Russian strongman. Assad’s admiration for 
Putin coupled with his arrogance suggests a more complicated picture when it 
comes to his relationship with Putin. When Putin came to Syria in December 
2017, Assad stood waiting for Putin as he came down, and rushed to tell him 
how happy he was to see him. In a several-second exchange, Putin takes control 
of the conversation and says, “We will talk more,’ as he proceeds to make an 
announcement about another so-called “withdrawal” from Syria. As he walks to 
a podium, someone from the Russian military gently pulls Assad aside so that 
Putin can speak. Those brief seconds are revelatory in terms of who was actually 


in charge.” 
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There is not yet enough information to judge with complete certainty just 
how much influence Putin has over Assad. Still, the information available 
suggests that Putin does have influence. Speaking in 2017 at the UN, Ukraine's 
permanent representative Vladimir Yelchenko said, “Russia has all means 
necessary to influence Damascus and its allied armed forces to abandon their 
militaristic approach and begin to support the political process and national 
reconciliation,’ but “for some reason” continues to refrain from utilizing this 
influence towards positive changes, to get Damascus to end its military approach 
and work towards a political settlement and reconciliation.”” His comment does 
not take Iranian influence in Syria into account. Yet Putin clearly bet on the anti- 
American and anti-Sunni bloc in the region, regardless of the complexities of the 


Russia-Iran-Syria triangle. 
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Russia and Syria's Resources 


The future political game in Syria is increasingly shifting towards reconstruction. 
This discussion implies a focus on Syria's resources. The way Moscow has 
handled the economic aspect of its relationship with Syria also shows why the 
costs of the intervention have been bearable for Russia. The commercial 
relationship between Russia and Syria has never been at the forefront of Moscow’s 
priorities, but it is an important piece of the puzzle. Moreover, the economic 
element may become more important in the future. Indeed, the Eastern 
Mediterranean is important geostrategically not only because of its position, 
which of course is of primary importance, but also to some extent because of its 
resources. 


Russia—Syria Trade Prior to the War 


First, broader context is needed. Prior to the outbreak of protests in March 2011, 
Syria mattered little for Russia in terms of trade, but Russia mattered to Syria— 
Russia was a key trading partner for the country, especially as a supplier of 
industrial goods and commodities, such as steel, timber, and wheat. In the mid- 
2000s, several Russian oil companies received contracts in Syria to explore the 
country’s oil assets. In 2005, Tatneft signed a production sharing agreement to 
explore block 27 on the border with Iraq, and in 2006 Soyuzneftegaz signed a 
similar agreement on block 12 in Syrias south east. In addition, Russian 
companies made fairly large investments in the Syrian tourism and real estate 
sector. As The Free Syria Report writes, in early 2011 “Intourist Sinara, a Russian 
consortium, was developing a four-star tourist resort in the coastal city of Latakia 
at a cost of $50 million.”! 

By 2008, Russia emerged as Syria's largest trade partner, providing $2.3 billion 
worth of exports to the country. In 2009, Russia-Syria trade dipped along 
with the decline of commodity prices; it rose again by 2010 to 1.1 billion and to 
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1.9 billion in 2011. By 2010, Russia was the fourth largest supplier of commodity 
goods to Syria, and climbed to second place by 2011—second only to China.’ 
In late 2010, a Russian—Turkish company Renaissance Construction bought a 
30 percent share in a $180 billion real-estate development in Aleppo.’ Some 
Russian companies invested in Syria’s industrial and technological sectors. 
Stroytransgaz received several contracts to build gas-processing plants near 
Palmyra and earned “several hundred millions of dollars from these contracts.” 

By late 2010, Syria had approximately $17 billion in foreign reserves. After the 
West imposed sanctions in Syria in 2011, especially on Syria’s banking sector, 
Damascus moved its foreign holdings from European banks to Russian ones. 
Western sanctions, among its provisions prohibited printing of the Syrian 
currency, but Moscow could—and did—print Syrian dinars.° A Reuters report 
from June 2012 noted that, “Four Damascus-based bankers told Reuters that 
new banknotes printed in Russia were circulating in trial amounts in the capital 
and Aleppo, the first such step since a popular revolt against President Bashar 
al-Assad began in 2011°° 

As early as 2010, Damascus announced its interest in joining the Russia-led 
Customs Union, and in 2012 Syria’s economic minister Qadri Jamil went as far 
as to suggest it would happen “very soon” The Assad regime continued talking 
about it in the coming years. In 2013, Russian and Russian-language sources 
suggested Syria had agreed on the entry with Russia and was discussing the issue 
with Belarus and Kazakhstan.* Some pro-Kremlin Russian sources suggested 
that Syria should join the Customs Union but on Russian terms.’ 


Syrias Energy Resources and Overall Strategic Location 


Syria possesses small amounts of energy reserves. Their primary importance is 
not quantity, but location. By 2011, Syria had important oil and gas pipeline 
networks connecting Syria with Egypt, Jordan, Turkey, Iran, and Iraq, and 
analysts expected this integration to grow.'? The US Energy Information 
Administration (EIA) wrote in August 2011, several months after protests broke 
out in Syria, “Although Syria produces relatively modest quantities of oil and gas, 
its location is strategic in terms of regional security and prospective energy 
transit routes.”!! Similarly, the Syria Report wrote, “In international terms, Syria 
plays a small role as an oil producer but has strong potential as an energy transit 
hub. Syria has pipeline connections to Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, and Iraq; 
additional pipeline projects have been stalled due to the conflict.” 
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Syria's largest oil accumulation is in Suwaidiyah, followed by al-Thayyem and 
Umar groups of fields of al-Furat according to EIA. Different sources estimated 
Syria's oil reserves to be anywhere between 1.8 and some 2.5 billion barrels. The 
Oil & Gas Journal estimated Syria’s reserves to be at 2.5 billion barrels in 2012." 
BP provides the same number—2.5 billion barrels by the end of 2018.4 Based on 
independent sources, the EIA estimated in August 2011 that, “Syria’s proven oil 
reserves [were] recoverable at costs not exceeding $8/b[arrel] at less than 1.8bn 
barrels. The SPC in pre-2011 years put the proven oil reserves at 3bn barrels, a 
figure it had maintained since end-1993.”° 

To put this estimated number in perspective, Syria’s oil reserves hovered at 
around 2 percent of Saudi Arabia's oil reserves, which measured at 264.5 billion 
barrels in 2010-11.'° Iran, with the fourth largest global oil reserves, had 137 
billion in 2011 according to the Guardian.” Prior to the outbreak of the war in 
Syria, the country produced 380,000 barrels a day,'* and output dropped drastically 
with the onset of fighting. According to the World Bank, Syrian oil revenue fell 
from $4.7 billion in 2011 to an estimated $0.22 billion in 2014." Syria’s gas reserves 
were also fairly minor. For comparison, Iran's proven gas reserves, according to 
OPEC, in 2018 were 33.899 billion cubic meters.”° According to the IEA, in 2011, 
Syria had 6.599 million cubic meters.”! To provide more detail, the IEA wrote: 


The SPC [Syrian Petroleum Company] has been sticking to figures it first 
published in 1993, saying the recoverable reserves of associated and non- 
associated gas stood at 285 BCM [billion cubic meters]. This figure was again 
given in 2009 by the MPMR [Ministry of Petroleum and Mineral Resources], 
which said the size of recoverable gas was 285 BCM. It said its plan was to 
produce 160 BCM from 2009 to 2025. The MPMR said Syria had potential 
reserves of 6,500 MCM [million cubic meters], including 4,675 MCM of oil and 
1,825 MCM of condensate, in 2010 describing the oil sector as pivotal and basic 
to the development of the economy. In 2010 it said domestic demand for clean 
sales gas was growing rapidly to reach 50 MCM/day by 2020 as it was a substitute 
for gasoil/diesel, gasoline and other liquid fuels.” 


According to OilPrice.com, Syria’s gas production has been hit less than its oil 
production with the onset of the fighting.” Regardless, the war certainly damaged 
all infrastructure to one degree or another, and the estimated costs of Syrian 
reconstruction are massive. The UN had put the number at $250 billion in 
March 2019, though other sources, including Assad himself, put the cost at $400 
billion. The higher end of these estimates is nearly tenfold Syria’s GDP prior to 
2011, which measured approximately $40-55 billion between 2007 and 2009.*4 
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Syria’s location, in and of itself, also matters beyond energy resources alone—a 
point that many in Russia have understood very well. In an interview that took 
place as early as 2010, head of Soyuzneftegaz, Yuri Shafranik, underscored that 
Syria’s central position as a hub attracts foreign business with more than energy 
resources. Because it neighbors Turkey, Iraq, Jordan, and Lebanon, in addition to 
its proximity to Egypt, “Syria plays and will play an important role in the 
development of transportation arteries of the region. And, I am sure, [Syria] will 
develop big projects in energy and many other spheres with Iraq if the situation 
there gets better. It would be a sin for Russia with its good political and economic 
reputation in both countries not to take part in the projects.”* 


The War and Moscow’s Assistance to Assad 


Moscow provided Assad with many forms of assistance. This included loans. 
According to flight manifests obtained by ProPublica, Moscow flew more than 
two hundred tons of “banknotes” to the Syrian regime in summer 2011, during 
periods when the fighting escalated.” In late 2014, reports suggested Damascus 
also tried and failed to borrow a $1 billion from Moscow, possibly due to Russian 
concerns about giving Assad too much without getting the money back. This was 
especially so because, in 2005, Moscow had already forgiven the majority of 
Syria’s $13.4 billion debt. Tehran for its part provided a lot more to Assad than 
Moscow. Official Iranian figures indicate $6.6 billion according to The Syria 
Report of 2017,” while then-UN Syria representative for Syria Staffan de 
Mastura said in June 2015 that Iran spends $6 billion on Iran annually and other 
experts believed it was even higher.”* Yet whatever Moscow’s reservations, the 
key point is that they nonetheless provided Assad with critical financial support 
to keep him afloat. 

With the outbreak of fighting in Syria, many Russian companies pulled out. 
Yet some got involved in Syria after the 2015 military intervention or provided 
investment, and others simply expressed interest in the Syrian market.” Indeed, 
as early as October 2015, only days after the military intervention, a Russian 
delegation descended on Damascus to talk about leading Syria’s post-war 
reconstruction.*” Over the years, Russian companies that came into Syria 
encompassed a variety of sectors, from energy to education, finance, and tourism, 
to manufacturing, and real estate, but most focused on energy, phosphates, and 
infrastructure. Much about the activities of these companies remains murky. 
Primarily, they involved those with an already tarnished reputation, such as 
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those under Western sanctions, or those which simply did not see any danger in 
involvement in Syria. The overall involvement of these companies underscores 
the broader nature of Russian business, dominated by criminal or semi-criminal 
structures, the so-called “legalized bandits,”’*! those who gained their wealth by 
questionable means in the 1990s and then officially legalized it early 2000s but 
have never been able to follow transparent Western practices. 

In the coming years, commercial interests hovered in the background of 
Syria's bloodletting. In November 2016 Syrian foreign minister, Walid al-Muallem, 
came to Moscow and promised priority to Russian companies. Though reportedly, 
Moscow warily declined the offer,” interest in Syrian business did not disappear. 
One small, unknown company that came to Syria is Adyg Yurag®* from the 
province of Adygea in the North Caucasus, an enclave within Krasnodar Kray, 
bordering the Sea of Azov and the Black Sea. Adydea is home to a large Circassian 
community with connections to Syria; indeed, the province accepted over 1,000 
Circassian refugees from Syria in 2013. In 2016, Adyg Yurag signed an agreement 
to establish a permanent exhibition center for Syrian products in Russia, called 
“The Syrian house,’ based in Adygea. To date, it remains unclear as to whether the 
agreement has produced any tangible results. There is no indication that it was 
cancelled, still this episode suggests its relative unimportance, at least at the time 
of this writing. 

Other bigger and better-known companies entered Syria later. In April 2016, 
Moscow signed contracts amounting to around $1 billion on reconstructing 
Syria’ infrastructure, along with other contracts, according to Russia’s Neftegaz.*° 
In December 2016, the Syrian minister of communication and technology Ali 
Al-Zafir signed a $4.5 million contract with his Russian counterpart Nikolay 
Nikiforov to establish “an electronic government” in Syria.** According to 


> « 


Bloomberg, Russia's “fastest-growing” footwear chain Zenden was purchasing 
footwear, mainly sandals, from Latakia-based suppliers in late 2016, though the 
actual terms of Zenden’s agreement with the Syrian government were unclear.*” 
The founder of the company has been pushing the “made in Syria’ along with 
“made in Crimea” labels in Russia. He pulled out his smartphone for a Bloomberg 
reporter in May 2017 to show a photo of the side-by-side Syria and Crimea 
displays that a Zenden customer had just posted on Instagram. The caption read: 
“Can't decide which would be more patriotic to buy-’** Syrian tulle has also made 
its way in abundance into Russian stores (including online stores) in recent years. 

At a February 2017 meeting with Russian deputies, Assad assured them that 
Syria will provide special conditions for Russian companies. “In the future, only 
Russian companies will work in the oil and gas industry in Syria. Indeed, now we 
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do not have a single company, nor a country, nor China,”” he said—a point that 
did not get lost on Shafranik, who posted an article with his comments on his 
site.“ In July 2017, Damascus awarded the infamous Evgeny Prigozhin’s company, 
Evro Polis the right to “a quarter of all oil and gas from Syrian territory reclaimed 
from the regime.“ Meanwhile, Stroytransgaz inked a deal on phosphate 
mining.” And in December 2017 another major business delegation came to 
Damascus. Ultra-nationalist then-Deputy Prime Minister Sergei Rogozin who 
headed the delegation said, “Syria is a country with unlimited riches?” 

Wheat is important because bread is a key staple of Syrian households and 
indeed Hafez al-Assad, Bashar’s father, understood the importance of control of 
the wheat infrastructure for retaining power. Bashar al-Assad also uses wheat as a 
weapon, starving his population into submission.“ In September 2017, Damascus 
pledged to buy three million tons of wheat from Russia over the next three years.** 
This announcement came several months after Moscow said it would also give 
Syria wheat free of charge.** In September 2017, the deal was cancelled “due to 
difficulties in banking operations and execution?*” Damascus also gave two 
Russian oil companies with reportedly longstanding ties to Prigozhin, Merkuriy 
(Mercury) and Vilada, geological exploration rights in December 2019.** Assad 
personally continued to push for entry into the Customs Union as late as 2017, 
and Syria remained on the list of interested countries in 2019.” At the time of this 


writing, the status Syria's entry into the Customs Union is unclear. 


Securing Access to Resources 


The year 2018 saw important developments in terms of Russian long-term access 
to Syria’s natural resources. Russian (along with Iranian) companies dominated 
the Syrian trade fair that year. Russian energy minister Alexander Novak 
reportedly signed a cooperation agreement with Syria in January 2018.” In 
February 2018, Moscow and Damascus signed a cooperation agreement on 
power industry development. That year, Moscow also received exclusive rights to 
produce oil and gas in Syria. This included rights to construct infrastructure, 
provide advice, and train Syrian oilmen. This is important because although the 
SDF continued to control most of the oilfields in Syria, control of oilfields does 
not automatically translate into trade because oil needs to be transported to the 
relevant markets, and the existing Syrian infrastructure is designed to facilitate 
trade via the Mediterranean, through Syria's West, and this is where Russia has 
control. More to the point, Moscow had worked to push for Assad’s retaking of 
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Syria’s north, a territory the Kurds controlled. And in an April 2018 interview, 
military journalist Yuriy Matsarskiy told Radio Free Europe, “there is information 
that in exchange for help of [Russian private military] contractors Russian 
oligarchs receive access to approximately a third of Syrian oil”** Two months 
later, Regnum had also claimed that the US presence in Syria is about oil “after 
all> as Washington had offered Damascus a deal: US troops leave al-Tanf and 
Eastern Euphrates on three conditions: complete Iranian withdrawal from Syria, 
a share in oil access in Syria’s northeast, and information about terrorists who 
may pose a threat to the West in the future.* Basically, Regnum claimed that the 
United States wants access to Syria's oil resources. 

In early 2018, Moscow and Damascus also held talks about rebuilding Syria's 
telecommunications infrastructure.” In March 2018, a number of Russian 
companies signed a package of contracts in Syria that included a railway between 
Damascus and Damascus International Airport, power generation projects in 
Homs, and a number of industrial plants, though it remained unclear where the 
investment funding would come from.* In June 2018, Moscow also gained 
majority access to Syria's phosphate industry when Stroytransgaz, already in 
charge of developing Syria’s phosphate reserves by this point, secured the right 
to extract 2.2 million tons every year for the next fifty years and get 70 percent of 
the revenue, leaving the rest for the Syrian government. At the time, some 
believed that Moscow had pushed the Iranians out of this market, but this 
remains unclear. Some have suggested that it was simply the case that Damascus 
had decided to award the contracts to Russia over Iran, and it may not necessarily 
have been matter of rivalry.” 

In June 2018, this company had signed a preliminary deal for the next forty- 
eight years to take over the development and management of Syria's large 
fertilizer complex near Homs. Stroytransgaz is run by another infamous Russian 
oligarch, Gennady Timchenko, who was an ally of Putin and also under US 
sanctions. Fertilizer is a key Syrian economic asset according to The Syria 
Report and the deal “means that the Syrian government is giving up on a key 
economic asset.” Russia is already the world’s fourth phosphate producer, and 
as one publication observed, the reasons for its interests in Syria's phosphates 
remain somewhat of a mystery. However, Russian interest in and of itself is 
clear: reportedly, Moscow had pushed Iran out of this market. One possibility 
raised by the publication is that Syrian phosphates have low cadmium (a type 
of carcinogen) rates. Russia already dominates the fertilizer trade, but the 
ability to sell Syrian phosphate on the European market would boost Russia's 


competitiveness there. 
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The Syrian Observer provides another possible reason—it has to do with 


uranium, fuel used in nuclear plants: 


During the process of transforming phosphates to fertilizer, a secondary 
component is radioactive uranium. Syrian phosphates, in theory, contain a rate 
of up to 300 grams per metric ton, according to Al-Modon’s sources. This is a 
high rate compared to other types of phosphates, which do not exceed uranium 
rates of 200 grams per metric ton. Al-Modon’s sources did not know how 
uranium is extracted from phosphate, but did know that before the revolution, 
the Syrians had managed to separate uranium from phosphates.” 


Russian Forbes suggested that Syrian phosphates are a lucrative market because 
labor there is cheap, and while Timchenko is under US sanctions he is not under 
European sanctions; nor are Syrian phosphates covered by European sanctions, 
unlike Syrian oil and gas.*! Publicly, Moscow claimed that its interest in Syrian 
phosphate was centered on a “desire to increase its phosphate reserve, estimated 
at 700 million tons, after its annual production in 2017 reached 12.5 million 
metric tons.” In January 2018, Russian energy and Syrian oil ministries signed 
a cooperation road map, and in December that year the Syrian regime said it was 
ready to supply Crimea with phosphates.” 

If Moscow was so interested in Syrian phosphates, it is unclear why it did not 
push for access to this resource in Syria earlier. It may be possible that it simply 
did not have the opportunity to gain access on terms as favorable as the war in 
Syria had allowed, or perhaps more likely Syria simply presented opportunities 
that Moscow had not considered earlier. It is also unclear if the Kremlin’s interests 
are necessarily aligned with that of oligarchs like Timchenko. Ultimately, more 
information is needed to fully access this issue. However, it is not difficult to see 
why Moscow would want Syria’s oil and gas resources, and that interest likely 
remains a key priority. 

In April 2018, Moscow held an international business forum in Crimea, where 
Moscow and Syria signed a number of economic cooperation deals worth 
$1 billion.“ Latakia and Yalta also signed a twinning agreement, while the 
governors of Latakia and Crimea, Sergei Aksyonov signed a memorandum 
of cooperation between the two regions.® By the end of 2018, according to 
RIA Novosti, the road map included thirty projects. 

In December 2018, Lavrov claimed that Russia was helping Syria with 
reconstruction and blasted the West for not doing the same.” In August 
2019, Russian companies sought to work with Lebanon on rebuilding Syria.® 


Lavrov’s comment was another example of Moscow’s interest in moving towards 
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a political settlement in Syria on its own terms and trying to get someone 
else to ultimately foot the bill. By 2019, Russian construction companies 
began discussion about collaboration with the Syrian government. Notably 
Stroytransgaz signed a contract to manage Tartus for the next forty-nine years.” 
In August 2019, at the Damascus International Fair, Crimea and Damascus 
signed an agreement on economic and trade cooperation.” In addition, 
Damascus reportedly signed three contracts with Russian energy companies, “in 
the domains of surveying, drilling and production in the oil and gas sectors in 
the central and eastern regions of Syria,’ according to Syrian Minister of 
Petroleum, Ali Ghanem.” 

A Kremlin narrative soon emerged that the United States was trying steal 
Syria’s resources. Indeed, The Russian Defense Ministry accused US contractors 
of doing just that and claimed that in territories not controlled by the Assad 
regime ongoing oil extraction was “illegal”? Sergei Lavrov also stressed the 
importance of Assad taking over northern Syria,” while Prigozhin’s news outlet 
also accused the United States of “stealing” Syria’s oil, which underscored his 
own interests in Syria’s energy resources.” 

Many analysts had rightly expressed doubts about the implementation of a 
number of economic projects between Moscow and Damascus, since previous 
agreements had often amounted to little if anything, often as a result of the 
Syrian government’ failure to provide the necessary resources or other support.” 
Ultimately, Moscow’s major obstacle in Syria is its own lack of financial resources 
to invest. This is why it has worked so hard to get others to foot the bill. Moreover, 
when push comes to shove, Moscow appears unlikely to be willing to guarantee 
security on a large scale, as that would entail a greater military commitment than 
Moscow is prepared to make, even as the Russian government promised Assad 
publicly in late 2018 to offer “protection” against “terrorists” in exchange for 
developing Syria’s energy resources.” Yet, ironically, this unwillingness points to 
another safeguard that Moscow has implemented to guard against becoming 
overly committed to Syria to the point of serious overstretch. 

In the absence of other alternatives, Moscow is also well positioned to control 
the direction of Syria’s reconstruction, even if it lacks the necessary investment 
funds. Since it is clear that Damascus is unlikely to repay loans, it is instead 
giving Moscow access to Syria's resources on a long-term basis. Just as Assad had 
slowly given control of part of his country to Iran earlier, he is also slowly giving 
away part of it to Russia. The Kremlin is likely, in part, looking to the future, and 
sooner or later, would be interested in exploring what lies on the shelf of the 
Western Mediterranean—after all, it is the same shelf as that of Lebanon, Israel 
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and Cyprus.” Thus, there is an uncertain element of playing a game for the 
future. Certainly, it will be important to watch the entry of Russian companies 
into Lebanon in this regard. To some extent, Moscow’s Lebanon policy has been 
an extension of its Syria policy, and Lebanon offers the ideal entry way into Syria. 
At the same time, some elements of Russian business will be able to make a small 
profit there. Some Russian analysts suggest this access is also the Kremlin’s way 
to reward actors such as Prigozhin, who have been useful to the Kremlin. 
Ultimately, economic interests have been the “garnish” of Russia's interests in 
Syria. For all the companies that have entered, the absence of Gazprom and 
Rosneft—two major state-owned energy giants that the Kremlin uses as foreign 
policy tools—is also notable. If Moscow’s priorities lay with the economy, we 
would be seeing these companies in Syria, but to date, they are absent. To be sure, 
the December 2019 Caesar Syria Civilian Protection Act (known as the “Caesar 
Act”), which sanctions the Syrian regime and those doing business with it’ 
added an extra complication for Russian companies who were interested in 
investing in Syria, and remains a source of pressure on, and isolation of, the 
regime. But sanctions alone have never been able to bring it down entirely. 

To some extent, Iran and China, will compete over Syria with Russia. These 
events are going to unfold in the years ahead, and in this regard Moscow faces a 
lot of uncertainty. Still, access to natural resources of a county on a long-term 
basis is not something to dismiss as entirely inconsequential. Securing long- 
term access without large-scale commitment from key Russian state industries 
such as Gazprom also suggests a degree of long-term thinking on the part of the 
Kremlin and casts doubt on the argument that Moscow will find itself severely 
overstretched in Syria. 


Conclusion 


Despite their many differences with Obama, Donald Trump came into office with 
a broadly similar interest of disengagement from the Middle East. The rhetoric on 
Syria took a tougher tone under Trump. Moreover, Trump ordered two limited 
strikes against Assad. Still, Trump himself cared little about Syria, the land of 
“blood, sand and death,” as he called it. He unilaterally ordered a withdrawal of 
approximately 2,000-2,500 US troops from Syria in December 2018, a decision 
that led Jim Mattis to resign as Secretary of Defense while Brett McGurk, US 
special envoy for the anti-ISIS coalition forwarded his departure from February to 
December in protest. The withdrawal order drew widespread condemnation and 
strong pushback within the government and ultimately the troops did not leave. 
But Trump had not given up—he had promised to bring US troops home from 
“endless” wars. In October 2019, he abruptly ordered another withdrawal from 
Northeast Syria that threw Kurdish allies under the bus and laid the groundwork 
for another resurgence of ISIS in the future. As US troops withdrew in haste from 
Manbij, Russian soldiers and reporters entered their base and began posting 
photos and videos of themselves going through the dining hall still stocked with 
food and drinks—an image that could not have been easy even for Trump to 
watch. In the end, approximately 700 US troops officially remained in eastern 
Syria, with a mission to continue fighting what remains of ISIS and prevent the 
Assad regime from gaining control of oilfields. But the damage was done, both 
literal in terms of Kurdish lives lost as a result of the Turkish offensive, and political 
in terms of US credibility and standing in the region. For its part, Moscow mostly 
worried that the US withdrawal was not real—which showed just how much 
Russian officials wanted to push the United States out of Syria. After the first 
withdrawal did not materialize and the second was not complete, they could 
perhaps be forgiven. Wasting no time, Moscow began working to establish a new 
Kurdish-majority military force in northeast Syria to replace US-backed Kurdish 
groups.’ After the United States threw the Kurds under the bus they had little 
choice but to think about moving closer to Putin and Assad out of self-preservation. 
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The northern province of Idlib, the last rebel stronghold and home to the 
largest single displacement in Syria since 2011,? remains a major point of 
contention at the time of this writing. It stands in Assad’s, Moscow’s, and Tehran's 
shared desire to destroy the remnants of anti-Assad opposition. For Putin, this is 
ultimately about ending the war in Syria on his terms, which includes Assad 
gaining control of the strategically important M4 highway that runs across the 
province and connects Syria to the region. Reopening of the highway can help 
revive commercial activity. Although Russia and Turkey support opposing forces 
in this area, both want economic activity to resume, so Turkey is unlikely to 
oppose the reopening of strategically vital Syrian highways. 

Idlib is home to approximately four million people, one million of them 
children. Almost half of its population fled from other previous opposition- 
controlled areas. The vast majority are peaceful civilians, though some are 
members of radical jihadist groups such as Hizb ut-Tahrir (HTS). Moscow’s 
professed priority is the elimination of terrorist cells in Idlib, but a real solution 
would require a scalpel rather than a sledgehammer. The only place where Idlib 
refugees can flee is into Turkey, but the last thing Erdogan wants is more Syrian 
refugees—a prospect that also worries the European Union. Erdogan has been 
working on carving out a buffer zone on the border to push refugees back into 
Syria instead, and thus prevent Syrian Kurds from establishing links with 
Turkey’s Kurds, especially the YPG, the People’s Protection Unit, which Turkey 
has designated as a terrorist group. Since late 2019, Russia and Turkey have been 
conducting periodic joint patrols in the area, including along a carved-out 
security corridor near the M4 highway, but none of the ceasefires have held. The 
situation has ultimately required more direct Erdogan—Putin talks to calm down, 
but these have changed little because both sides want different things, and 
Moscow will work to limit Turkish military operations. Still, neither Erdogan 
nor Putin want a serious fight that gets out of control, and continue 
schizophrenically cooperating in other areas of their bilateral relationship as 
they disagree on Idlib. As always, the broader context matters—the West is 
largely absent. It has done next to nothing about massive humanitarian 
catastrophe in Idlib, nor has it been interested in a confrontation there with 
Russia or Assad. Turkey is still a NATO ally in name but Erdogan’s 
authoritarianism and support for radical Sunni extremism has severely strained 
his relationship with the West, and diminished good will beyond treaty 
obligations. In the context of divergent interests and Western absence, Idlib is 
poised to become a long-term if not permanent refugee settlement.”* Similarly to 
how Moscow manages so-called “frozen conflicts” in the post-Soviet space, Syria 
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is headed for a frozen conflict scenario. This is not an ideal situation for Moscow 
in Syria but one it can regrettably manage for awhile, especially absent a serious 
US effort to pressure Russia. Moscow excels at creating frozen conflicts in the 
post-Soviet space—conflicts that, if solved, do not require a Russian presence. 
Therefore Moscow has no interest in resolving them. In Syria, Moscow did not 
start a conflict but has positioned itself as a manager, similar to a role it plays in 
other frozen conflicts. 

With its Syria intervention, the Kremlin has come full circle in pushing back 
against the perceived chaos of US interventionism in the Middle East that began, 
in Putin’s tenure, with Iraq. But more broadly, Moscow pushed back against the 
danger it perceived from US supremacy in world affairs, and against the 
universality of liberal principles such as human rights. And at a time when this 
liberal, US-built post World War II order finds itself increasingly challenged by 
authoritarian actors, the United States continues to doubt itself. Calls for selective 
disengagement from places such as the Middle East and Afghanistan, for 
admitting failure of military efforts, contine to grow. The Kremlin meanwhile 
views the world through the lense of external geopolitics, and thus, unlike the 
United States, never took its eyes off great-power competition. Covington notes, 
“The West is witnessing a deliberate, strategic recoupling of the military to 
Russia’s core geo-strategic interests and Putin’s core political aims,’ which 
“represents a remilitarization of Russia's overall security policy:* Thus, while 
the United States is more concerned with China, a peer competitor, it is 
underestimating the threat from the Kremlin. 

For its part, Russia is now positioned to direct much of Syria’s future, with all 
the difficulties that entails for the Kremlin. Russia now has permanent bases in 
the Eastern Mediterranean—a goal that eluded even the Russian tsars. Moscow 
is using this position to project power further into the region and deeper into 
Africa. With Putin's eastward shift (not only to the Middle East but also towards 
China), Russia is also experiencing another iteration of its internal identity 
struggles and shifting away from the West, as its traditional concerns about the 
vulnerable south remain a constant. 

Some might argue that the Russian government will face many of the same 
problems that the United States, or anyone else would have faced in Syria. But 
the crux of the issue is precisely that Moscow does not aim to resolve anything 
in the way Western countries would approach the issue, and thus the challenges 
it will face by definition are different. Moscow accepted from the start, perhaps 
in a kind of Russian fatalism, that it ultimately could do little to truly affect 
change— Moscow could not conceive of a better alternative to Assad, at least not 
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in the foreseeable future, nor a better vision for Syria. Thus, Moscow will not 
necessarily have to face the same struggles of nation-building that the West had 
faced in the Middle East. It saw no need to invest massive resources to achieve 
more ambitious goals. Rightly or wrongly, the United States went into Iraq not 
only to end the appeasement of states that sponsor terrorism, but also guided by 
a belief that America could help Iraq, in what Fouad Ajami, one of the world’s 
leading authorities on Middle Eastern politics called the “foreigner’s gift”—a 
consensual government.’ For all its myriad mistakes, the 2003 Iraq War brought 
a degree of freedom to the country, and a level of free public debate that no 
country in the Middle East except Israel and perhaps Tunisia enjoy. This freedom 
is fragile and will be easily be lost with American disengagement. Moscow's 
influence brings corruption, and a broader vision of authoritarianism. Putin’s 
Russia brought to Syria carpet bombings, repression, and support of a brutal 
dictator—a recipe for instability and suffering. 

Moscow derived a key lesson from the Soviet experience in Afghanistan— 
that it could not affect real change in the country. Therefore, it never even 
tried to attempt it in Syria. Rather, Moscow threw a direct challenge to the 
United States and the West more broadly, out of a paranoid need to boost 
its own image, and because the Middle East mattered in its own right to the 
Russian state. The West never truly challenged the Russian position in Syria. 
It gave Syria to Moscow without much of a fight—perhaps partly due to an 
acceptance that the West, just like Russia, can do little to stabilize the country or 
the region. 

Contrary to official Russian pronouncements and hopes, the world is not 
multipolar. In a multipolar world, several states would possess roughly equal 
material capabilities, such as GDP, population size, and military. By such 
definition, the United States still holds more cards in this system; even Russian 
analysts tend to acknowledge this. But the United States is not alone in the 
sandbox, and the Middle East matters in great-power competition, as well as in 
Russia's perceptions of its security. The West had missed this point and therefore 
missed the Syria intervention and what it was ultimately about. Russia could not 
accept a junior position in an international system, and it chose to compete with 
the West for the Middle East. It made great strides, primarily because the West 
did not oppose it, but also because Moscow incorporated lessons learned from 
previous experiences. 

For years Westerners consoled themselves with the idea that Putin is merely 
an opportunist, rather than a strategist, but such a dichotomous view failed to 


take into account Russia's commitment to undermining the West, historic 
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longstanding interests in the Middle East, and the fact that in order to be able 
simply to take advantage of an opportunity one has to be prepared, as Moscow 
was. To do that it could not be entirely devoid of strategic thinking—the way 
Moscow defined strategy. Ironically, it is the West that failed to think strategically 
about Russia and what its involvement in Syria and the Middle East would do to 
Syria, the Middle East, and broader Western interests and values globally. 
Western officials talked of Moscow getting stuck in Syria but did not work to 
create such a situation for Russia, with any strategic whole government and long- 
term consistency, which was regardless easier to do earlier into the Russian 
intervention. 

Certainly, Moscow’s Syria adventure is not over. Lack of economic 
development prevents it from delivering a public message of a victory in 
Syria, and this adds to reasons why Russian officials are so angry about 
the Caesar Act and promote a narrative that it harms Syrians. Still, Moscow 
created certain safeguards to reduce the possibility of getting “stuck” in Syria, 
and has already made considerable gains at the expense of the West and 
the Syrian people. 

With an accelerated American retreat, Moscow may risk getting itself more 
bogged down in Syria than it would have wanted; it may require a greater 
commitment of resources than Moscow has available or wants to expend on 
Syria. This could also put more pressure on Moscow to do what it has avoided for 
so long—openly taking sides in the region beyond Syria, rather than superficially 
maintaining its coveted position of a peacemaker and leaning closer to anti- 
Western forces. Since Moscow is closer to Assad and Iran, that leaves Iran as the 
more likely candidate that Moscow would choose. Syria is a failed state after 
Assad murdered over half a million people, and turned millions into refugees. 
Assad’s control remains tenuous, while Syria's economy is in shambles. 

Certainly maintaining a balance between divergent actors in the Middle East 
has never been easy for the Kremlin, especially since Moscow simply strong- 
armed some of them into agreement, such as Turkey, whose aggression in the 
Mediterranean also grows. Distrust continues to underlie the Russia—Iran 
relationship. Nonetheless, during almost five years of Russia’s involvement 
in Syria, coupled with Putin’s earlier approach to the Middle East, Moscow 
has demonstrated a degree of awareness of its limitations. Putin established a 
strategic position on the Mediterranean. He was also accurate in his reading of 
Western intentions in Syria. He capitalized on, and arguably encouraged US 
retreat which the United States was already predisposed towards. The West 
simply handed Syria to Putin—it never attempted to compete for it. 
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Critically, Putin leveraged other actors, rather than going it alone—an element 
of his success was the ability to co-opt others to support his vision. Iran did 
much of the heavy lifting in Syria. Putin built pragmatic partnerships with all 
key actors there. He was careful not to expend too many resources, and where 
possible sought practical gain, such as with arms sales and training for the 
military. Regardless of how Assad feels about it, Moscow’s stake in directing 
Syria's future is growing not only because of its bolstered political role, but also 
because, as the last chapter shows, it is increasingly taking long-term ownership 
of its natural resources. That Syria’s future remains highly problematic is 
important, but the Kremlin has experience living with—and perpetuating—low- 
level conflict. The Kremlin does not define success the same way as the West does 
when it comes to conflict resolution and reconstruction. To be sure, Moscow 
needs someone else to foot the reconstruction bill and is working to that end 
with China and the Gulf states. The Trump administration’s approach towards 
Syria was to put long-term pressure on the Assad regime and his supporters, 
primarily through sanctions, including the Caesar Act, so that Assad would be 
forced to change his behavior from the use of violence to participation in the 
UN-led conflict resolution mechanism. The administration also tried to counter 
the efforts of other Arab states to normalize relations with the Assad regime. In 
addition, Trump ordered two limited airstrikes after Assad’s use of chemical 
weapons. These showed that the select use of military force would not inevitably 
lead to war with Russia as some had feared, and might indeed send the right 
message—at least briefly. 

The resultant situation was contradictory—Trump’s personal lack of interest 
in Syria, general Middle East fatigue that had set in long before he came into 
office, and the inability of sanctions alone to change behavior even as they caused 
pain cast doubt on whether this pressure alone was enough. Trump’s announced 
withdrawal from northern Syria in late 2019 both shamefully betrayed the 
Kurdish allies and undercut these gains, including his own team’s successful 
fight against ISIS—to say nothing of giving more reasons for others to think 
twice now about partnering with the United States in the region. And yet, 
ironically, for the decade of bad and ultimately disjointed policies on Syria, the 
Trump administration still showed itself to be stronger than Obama’, but Trump 
repeatedly undermined his own administration. 

At the time of this writing, Biden’s Syria policy remains unclear, but no one 
realistically expects Syria to be a priority, both because of overriding domestic 
priorities, chiefly the pandemic, and the persistent and misleading narrative of 
ending “forever wars.’ Perhaps most importantly, because the view that the US 
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retains crucial security and strategic interests in Syria is a minority one. Moscow, 
for its part, is very likely to remain strongly engaged in pushing for its preferred 
outcome in Syria. And, as the United States is expected to continue to disengage 
from the Middle East as it pivots to China, Moscow can also be counted on to 
stay engaged and vie for influence in this region. 

On March 16, 2021, Biden gave an exclusive interview to George 
Stephanopoulos of ABC News who asked him, “So you know Vladimir Putin. 
You think he’s a killer?” to which Biden said, “Mmm hmm, I do.” This was not 
a prepared speech or statement of policy to be sure, merely a response to a 
question. But after more than two decades of US officials, Democrat and 
Republican alike, who were all too willing to give Putin a free pass, Biden's 
comment stood out. 

Having made this comment, Biden cannot now walk away. From the 
mysterious apartment bombings that propelled Putin into power, to the murder 
of opposition critics at home, and support for murderers abroad—Assad being 
the worst of them all—the United States has a responsibility to uncover and 
speak the truth. The Kremlin seeks to erode the US-led liberal global order 
grounded in human rights and individual liberty, so it can do whatever it wants 
with impunity, because in the Kremlin’s vision individuals do not matter as the 
state reigns supreme. It is this line of thinking that led Putin to support Assad. 

It is too early to say if the Biden will back up his talk with action with regard 
to Putin. And to be sure, for Syria, there are no easy or quick solutions. But the 
worst thing he can do is acquiesce to Putin’s vision of Assad coming back into 
the fold of legitimacy, ignore Iraq, and rush to return to the Iran deal before 
ensuring Tehran’s compliance with its nuclear obligations. 

And given the Kremlin’s history of fomenting and maintaining frozen 
conflicts, it can muddle through for a long time. Moscow has been pushing for a 
resolution to the Syrian crisis on its terms through a constitutional committee, 
with a patina of international legitimacy through the UN.° This shows that 
Moscow clearly wants a resolution on its terms. This would not be a successful 
resolution by a Western definition of the term, but the Kremlin primarily cares 
that its own position is secured and the scale of fighting is down to manageable 
levels. 

In addition, as Moscow proceeds with the construction of its Nord Stream-2 
pipeline together with TurkStream gas pipeline that already runs from Russia 
into Turkey, it is now in a position to control Syrian gas. As discussed in the 
chapter on natural resources, the issue is not Syria’s own meager energy resources, 


but Moscow’s control of transit routes. This position will allow Moscow to 
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further control routes through which Europe obtains its gas and ensure that 
Europe would have to deal with Russia one way or another, whether directly or 
indirectly. Furthermore, these pipelines would allow Moscow to circumvent 
Eastern Europe. 

Russians may prefer that their government spends resources on its own 
citizens, but the Russian public has too many other, more immediate problems to 
put Syria at the forefront of its concerns. Indeed, the Syria intervention did not 
spark significant protests to end involvement there, nor has a call for withdrawal 
taken front and center in the anti-Putin opposition, as Syria is only one subset of 
broader issues with the Putin regime itself, and domestic issues take precedence. 
The Russian public also remains unaware of the true scope of Moscow’s activities 
in Syria. And in the backdrop of massive anti-Putin protests the restoration of 
Russia's image as a great power still appeals to a sizable segment of the Russian 
population, especially as government-driven rehabilitation of Joseph Stalin 
grows at an alarming rate. 

Finally, in addition to bases in Tartus and Khmeimim, Moscow most recently 
moved into Qamishli and other parts of eastern Syria, as mentioned earlier.’ 
Together with the Russian base in Gyumri and its fleet stationed in Crimea, 
Moscow is attempting to encircle Turkey. The AZAD laydown Moscow set up in 
Syria, with all its flaws, shows how much NATO’s southern flank continues to 
matter to the Kremlin and deterrence of the West remains a key priority for 
Moscow. And its military position in Syria increases Moscow's influence in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Together with Moscow’s influence in the Black Sea and 
the Caspian, this is a significant development that goes beyond Syria. Assad has 
never been an easy partner for Moscow, and his intransigence has no doubt 
caused frustration. But with or without Assad, Russia has cemented its presence 
in Syria and ensured for itself a seat at the table in terms of controlling Syria’s 
future. Ultimately, this was Syria's bigger prize for Moscow. 

Moscow’s intervention has compounded the immense suffering of the Syrian 
people, while Russias newly achieved strategic position provided a useful 
springboard for low-cost expansion, including into Libya and deeper into Africa. 
This position matters in its own right, not simply in the light of Kremlin demands 
for Western acceptance of its sphere of influence in Ukraine and other parts of 
the former Soviet Union. Far from giving up, or waiting for Moscow to eventually 
get stuck somewhere in the Middle East, the West should engage in broader 
competition with Russia rather than de-prioritize the region. Ambassador James 
E Jeffrey, who served as the special representative for Syria engagement and 
special envoy to the global coalition to defeat ISIS from August 2018 to 
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November 2020, said in May 2020 that his job was to make Syria into a “quagmire” 
for the Russians.* But the United States, including the new Biden administration, 
is prioritizing peer-to-peer competition with China, and while at the time of this 
writing the administration has yet to flesh out its overall approach to Russia 
beyond rhetoric about pushing back, it does not appear interested making a 
serious and comprehensive effort to compete with Russia for the Middle East. 

To that end, the administration should first and foremost resist calls for 
another reset with Russia, or to increase engagement to fix the relationship— 
calls that came in late 2020 from senior experts both Democrat and Republican.’ 

The problem is not a lack of understanding between the United States, and 
more broadly, the West and Russia. Rather, the core issue is that the Kremlin is 
not a good-faith negotiator and its interests do not align with those of the West. 
Of course, the United States can still talk to the Kremlin when necessary, but it 
should do so insofar as it establishes a position of strength, builds leverage, and 
names and shames Kremlin corruption and abuses the United States should look 
beyond sanctions alone—a tool that can be effective when used as part of a 
strategy, but one that cannot be a substitute for strategy. 

Even if the administration is broadly intent on pivoting away from the Middle 
East, it can still stand by allies big or small in pushing back against the Kremlin 
influence, including not only in Europe but also in the South Caucasus and the 
conflict over Nagorno-Karabakh, a region that sits within the Kremlin's perceived 
“vulnerable underbelly” As mentioned earlier, the Middle East is a critical arena 
of great-power competition with both Russia and China, not a distraction from 
it. Moscow knows this. To that end, the Biden administration should take Russian 
PMC activity seriously and look for ways to push back. As the administration 
looks to revive the Iran deal it should avoid the mistake of the Obama 
administration in thinking that Russia can be helpful in such diplomacy, and 
avoid concessions to the Kremlin (not to mention Tehran) in exchange for 
perceived cooperation. In Syria in particular it would be a mistake to rely more 
heavily on Russia (and Turkey), as it would only hurt US interests and the Syrian 
people. It would also be a mistake to lift sanctions against Assad regime. 

In sum, the broader Russia policy matters as much as the policy specifically 
on Russia in Syria and the Middle East; it is all connected in the Kremlin mind 
that seeks Western accommodation. The West rarely gets Russia right—it either 
outright dismisses it as weak, declining, and inconsequential, or acts shocked 
when another Kremlin-created crisis erupts, and elevates Putin to the position of 
a genius. The new US administration, and the West more broadly, need to 
dispense with these unhelpful extremes, and design a comprehensive and patient 
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long-term strategy that acknowledges Russia's ability to erode the post-World 
War I liberal world order and works towards building hardnosed leverage to 
push back against the Kremlin on multiple fronts. Such an approach would only 
complement the important long-term challenge of pushing back against China, 
with which the Kremlin has also increasingly forged closer ties. This approach 
would entail taking calculated risks when necessary—indeed Moscow has 
understood better than the West that risk can be mitigated, but cannot be 
eliminated entirely, and it has often achieved gains simply by being less risk 
averse than the West. 

Historically, Russia retreated from the Middle East due to constraints largely 
separate from the region, such as internal problems, and those may yet come to 
the fore in the future; but its desire for a strategic position in the Middle East that 
puts a check on the West has by and large been a constant. It is far more than a 
fleeting search for relevance. Until the United States chooses to compete with 
Russia seriously, Moscow is unlikely to find itself in a quagmire in Syria. 
Moreover, Moscow will continue empowering anti-Western actors in the region. 
A more explicit Russia-Iran—Assad nexus will only hurt Western interests 
beyond the Middle East. And Syria will remain a driver of regional and 
international instability for the foreseeable future. 

A truly free Russia, one that holds a fundamental reckoning with itself where 
individual freedom, liberal market reform, and rule of law emerge victorious, 
would be a partner to the West. It is unclear when such a Russia might emerge 
but historically the United States—and the West more broadly—was unafraid to 
profess its values and support those who for fought for their freedom, who 
understood that real change comes from within. This approach was rooted in the 
optimistic liberalism that served as the backbone of the post-World War II order. 
Liberalism is increasingly coming under assault in the West from multiple 
internal and external fonts, not only from Vladimir Putin. The United States 
needs to remember its longstanding and bipartisan tradition of helping those 
who wish to help themselves, and serving as a model of freedom that inspired 
others across the globe. Revisiting these lessons would not only help push 
back against the Kremlin, but position the United States and the West more 
broadly on the right side of history, especially given the uncertain future of 
where Russia goes. 


Appendix: TIV of Arms Exports from Russia, 
1981-2018 


Figures are SIPRI Trend Indicator Values (TIVs) expressed in millions. 
Figures may not add up due to the conventions of rounding. 
A “0” indicates that the value of deliveries is less than 0.5m. 
www.sipri.org/databases/armstransfers/sources-and-methods/ 


Source: SIPRI Arms Transfers Database, retrieved August 5, 2019. 
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